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TO THE 



KING 



SIR, 



The History of the Romans, col- 
lected from the remains of ancient 
Authors, has been often written in 
the different languages of Europe. 
But a relation worthy of the sub- 
ject, simple and unambitious of or- 
nament, containing in the parts an 
useftil detail, and in the whole a just 
representation, of the military con- 
duct and political, experience of that 
people, appeared to me to be still 
wanting. 

VOL. I. b 



♦ bEDIC*.Tl6N, 



> 



Having* earnestly endeavoured to 
supply this defect, 'especially in what 
relates to the latter times of the 
Republic, the intention, I hope, join- 
ed to the importance of the matter, 
will justify my humble desire to 
inscribe this performance to your 
Majesty. 

I am, with the most profound 
Respect, 

SIR, 

Your Majesty's 

Most fdthfol Subjeet, and 

Most obedient humble Servant, 
ADAM FERGUSON. 
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ADVERTISEMENT, 



aesstte 



JLn a Note prefixed to the former Edition of 
this Work, the reader was warned of a free, 
dom taken in the promiscuous use of ancient 
and modem geographical names; but as, in 
tha& instance, there was scarcely any devia^ 
tion from common practice^ the irregularity^ 
if observed, may, it is iioped, have been for^ 
given* 

It has since occurred, that it might give 
more satisfaction to readers who do not 
themselves consult the originals, to have some 
View, however contracted, of the Authoritiw 
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on which the following Narration is founded ; 
serving at once to shew what encouragement 
modern compilers have had to attempt such 
a work, and what were the difficulties which 
they had to surmount. In presenting such 
a view, however, there is no intention to cri- 
ticise the original authors ; but merely to ob- 
serve on their means of information, and title 
to be quoted as evidence^ 



M> Hiei earliest miemorials of what passed a!t 
•Rome, were Annals i^aid to be kept by tile Su- 
preme Pontiff, and by him exposed to:public 
ifisf>ection,[ even from; the days of Romulus,-**-^ 
«: circumstance^ jsurely, not much ta .foeil^k- 
^foria such times : But, whatever i we may 

think of this^ itis.confessed,thatRom;e itself^ 
with all its contents, was destroyed by the 
Gauls, near four hundred years after ite foun- 
liation ; and there was no attempt to. revive 
ks! history for near two hundred years after- 
wards, unless we suppose the Great Annals, 
the mention of whicfa. is .scribed to Attious 
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in one of Cicero's Dialogues *, to have been 
sudi an attempt by some antiquary, who, the 
better to pass his fabrication for an original, 
concealed himsel£ Next to the author o£ 
these Annals, Fabius and Cato, who lived in 
the jsixth century of Rome, or in the time of 
the wars with Carthage, are, in the same pas^ 
sage o£ Cicero'A Dialogues, placed as the first 
adventurers in Roman history. With re- 
spect to ancient times, therefore, of which 
these authors could not obtain much good 
ihfosmation, we may suspect that the greater 
partwaa tradition, interlarded with fable ; al*^ 
though, with respect to what they themselves 
had aiccess to know, as parties concerned, oi 
from the relation of contemporary writers; 
of whom there were some in Greek, they 
were no doubt highly entitled to credit Both! 
are mentioned among the Officers of State> 
and Cato, in particular, is ever held forth as 
a pattern of wisdom, frugality, and severity 
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* Vid. (leLegibuSy lib. i. c. 2. 
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c^ manneri^ Among the authorities fixmi 
whidi these first Roman historians may have 
derived infimnatioD^ are mentioned Hienmy- 
mus Cardianus, Timaeus SiculnS) and others ; 
an of whom, in writing of Aleiwider and his 
successor^ must hare only cnraocily menticm*^ 
ed the Romans, and must themselves have 
been of an age not much higher than that of 
Fabins and Cato, that is^ aboat the age of 
Fjrrrfaus, who was opposed to the Ramans in 
their war with Tar^tum^ Tlie biographer 
of this adventurer, too, in treating of hiS'Sub^ 
ject, must have given the Ramans their plaee 
in his narrative* But whatever may have 
been contained in any such memorials, no 
longer eittant, mtH^ now be looked for in the 
coiApilatittis of Dkmysius of HaHcamassus, 
Livy, Plutarch, and others, who lived after 
the Republic itself Was no more* 

I^oirrsiud was a Greeks who removed to 
Rome soon after the sovereignty of the Em- 
pire devolved on Octavius> and, continuing 
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tliere about twenty yean^ became acquainted 
with what could be known of ita history. He 
professed himself a writer of antiquities ) butr 
whilst he complains that his subject had been 
too much neglected by former authors, he 
must be understood to confess, that he him- 
self was left without any adequate informal* 
tion or record to suppcNrt lum in th« detail 
which he affed;ed to give. It appears, that 
he wrote no less than twenty volumes of 
books, continuing his narration from the ear« 
liest tradition of any Roman story, down to 
the first Funic war. Of these twenty books, 
however, no more than eleven are now reco« 
vered^from the ruins of ancient literature} 
and they end with the expulsion o£ the De- 
cemvirs, about the close of the fourth century 
of Rome. 



LivT, to whom, also, we owe a detail of 
what was reported from the first 9ges c^Rome, 
was a native of Padua ; and being retained in 
the family of Li via, as tutor to CiaudiuB^ one. 
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of her g»nd»o«* who ™ aae«r«d. .»i«d 
to the Empire^ must have had access to evesfj 
source of mformation the tunes could afford : 
But i» xeapeoe to the «„I, t^o^otion. ibr 
which he is now to be quoted, he could not 
have!had apy authorities besides those already^ 
mentioned : And heliimself,iid entering.upon 
his subject, expresses a doubt whether it waa 
worth while to repeat the uncertain accounta 
which J^ere i^reserved of the origin and first 
ages of Home.. v , ^ ..l! : : vj 






Plutarch was a Greek, who lived at Rome 
in the reign of Trajan, about a century later 
than Livy. In writing the lives of Romu-^ 
lus, Numa, and Camillus, he must have bor-* 
rowed from Livy and Dionysius, or rested on 
the same authority with them. But when we 
consider the source from which these authors 
derived, we are scarcely at liberty to. assume 
as history any more than such facta as tradi« 
tion was competent to supply ; such as the 
origin of the Roman State having been a small 



principality ; the names^ numbers, and warii 
o£:it8 leaders; signal and notorious events ; 
great revolutions, and so forth. 

From the times of Fabius and Cato, indeedy 
memoirs and diaries were multiplied st Ronf e* 

It was common for persons of high station to 
record the transactions in which they them* 
selves bore a part, and frequent essays were 
made of i^more general history. Among the 
authors of this sort, are mentioned one Albi* 
nus, who wrote in Greek : Cassius, who car- 
ried the general history of Rome down to the 
destruction of Carthage : Folybius, whose au- 
thority is to be more particularly mentioned 
hereafter : Scribonius Libo, who served under 
Galba in Spain, and afterwards impeached hia 
Commander for an act of treachery to the na* 
tives : Fannius, who served under the young- 
er. Scipio in the reduction of CartHage : Cal^ 
purhiusKsoFrugi, mover of the first penal 
statttte.to restrain extortion in the provinces ; 
thisi author, being contemporary with Catu^^ 



Gracchus, wrote perticukrly of those iatarest^ 
ing times: Attius, or Aociuy^ Ennius and 
Naevius^ who, towards the end of the sixth 
century, in the manner of first or rude at- 
temptsi composed thdt narrations m verse : 
Sempronius OseUiob who served under Scipio 
in the war with Numantia; Lwius.Gadius 
Antipater: Junius Gracchanus; all of them 
quoted as compilers of general history. iEmi4 
lius Scaurus, who was consul in the year of 
Rome 639, wrote. hia own memoirs ;.a8 did 
Kutilius Uttfusy consul ten years afterwards, 
besides a general history of Rome in Greek* 
He is numbered with the most respected of 
the Romans for public and private, virtue: 
Being at variance with the popular ^ction^ 
he ended his life in exile at Smyrna. These 
are mentioned nowy although none of their 
productions remain^ merdy to shew on what 
grounds Litry,. Sallusty andother writers^ may 
have rei^d their own credit* And to those 
writers, also^ may be joined the celdbrated 
names of Lutatiu» Catulusi of Chains Marius^^ 
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of Cornelius Sylla^ and others, down to Ju^ 
litis Csesar^ the subject of whose weUUknown 
Commentaries made so important a part in 
the military transactions of Rome. Even 
Hannibal may be numbered in this list) on 
ac€X)unt of the columns whidbi he erected in 
Calabria^ before bis departure from Italy, in« 
scribed with the principal dates and transact 
tions of the war, quoted by Folybius. 

From the begtnnii^ of the great political 
contesta at Rom^ every individoal might ap- 
pear on the stage of public life : and after 
the first exploit of the Commonwealth be- 
yond the limits of Italy, the State itself ac(> 
ed a ccmspicuous part on the scene of the 
world ; where erery event was notcnrious be- 
yond what is known of any other instance in 
the history of mankind. And if we subjoin 
thM, for a^ considerable period, tfa^ proceed*- 
11^ of the Senate and People^ fimnerly ne« 
glected, began to be carefully preserved in 
proper records ^ we cannot too mu^db te%f ^ 
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that 80 little of the works of Sallust and Livy 
r^nain on the subject (^transactions concern-^ 
ing which dieir infonnation may have been 
so complete. Sallust is known to have writ^ 
ten a general history of Rome ; but no mord 
than his Account of the War witii Jugurtha^ 
and of the Conspiracy of Cataline, remain to^ 
ns. -...:. 



. ' •■ t .. ■ J 



Of one hundred and forty Books composed 
by LivY, no move than: thirty-five' have yet 
been recovered^ These consist of ilierfii^t ten^* 
containing :what may be called Antiquities, 
down to the fifth Gentuiy of Roma > Thefol-) 
lowing ten Books, or those from the eleventh^ 
to the twentieth, induaive, are still missings 
From • the twenty-first to the fi)rty-fifth i are^ 
recovered. ' Thes^ indeedrcontmn a very in«i^ 
tsnesting period' 6f history^.' &om the begin-- 
ning of thei^dwi'd Punie War to the reduc-> 
tion of Macedonia,; about five hundred raid^ 
eighty^ years afber the fcAindaticm of . Bom^ 
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the greater part of the whole periodof livy's 
History ; yet^. compared to what most have 
followed,, relatmg to transactions the most 
important, and to persons the most distin- 
guished^ of any age or nation, we must con* 
sider wlmt has hitherto been recovered as 
but the; meanjer and less authentic part of his 
Work. / 



So mudiiof : this; great production, and the 
whole. of Sallust- a General History; being lost, 
must oblige us to supply the defect from other 
writers of less note, but i qualified, in : being 
possessed of these, superior authorities,. to 
fumbb a considerabler part of theinfonnaN* 
thm required. »«In this exigency, therefore^ 
we recur to the Epitome of Livy himself, 
written by an. unknown hand: To Flobus, 
a majEtof letters,, supposed to have lived in 
the reign of Trajan : EuTROHus, who served 
under Julian, in his expedition to Parthia: 
Vmxetos Paterculus, anofficerof hi^ i!tok 
undet Tiberius, whoia:he flatters v thougb he 
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himself^ at least in his literety d^^actty, d^ 
aenred a brtter patron. What remains of 
this author^ indeed^ id but a part of what he 
Mrrote ; and our principal supply, in lliis de- 
ficiency of Livy and Sallust, is from P<»lt*- 
siut^ PlutarcHi Dion Cassius, and Afpian^ 
TbPotTmus, we recur As «n aiithorifty f lom 
whom Livy himself probably derived much 
information, and whom, especially in milita- 
ry transactions, we must consider as the pre- 
ferable authority of the twd He was a na- 
tive of Megalopolis^ o^e of the OEmstituatit 
members of the Adaaem League. His fa- 
ther^ Lycortas, having been at the head of 
this League; the son was trained tip and 
^mployttd in affairs of state and of war. 
When the League was dissohred, to make 
way for the sovereignly of Rome^ Polybius, 
with many others^ was removed to Italy^to 
serve as hostages for the good behavicrur of 
their countrymen. At Rome, he became 
intimate with many of the hi|^9t lunk^ and 
particulaiiy attached to the younger Scipio 
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Africanus, many of whose actions he witness- 
ed { and never was authority more entire, 
whether we consider him in respect to his 
capacity of distinguishing what was impor- 
tant in the detail of military and political 
operations, or in respect to his predilection 
for truth, in preference to any misrepresent 
tation of matters, where truth alone can ^ve 
any value to the statement. This Work, 
when entire» consisted of forty Books : but 
.of these) only five, with some fragments of 
the others, remain to us* Plutabch, in wri<- 
ting the Lives of Persons of different ages, 
has preserved separate pieces, whether of 
history or tradition, from the foundation of 
Borne down to the first period of the Em- 
pire; sa |;hat .whilst he tells us what was re^ 
ported of Romulus $xxd Numa, he also de- 
tails the actions of Marius, Sylla, Lucullus, 
Cicero^ Fompey, and Cassar. 

In the remains of Dion Cassius, we have a 
continued series of Roman history, from the 
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times of LucuUus to the death of the Emp^ 
ror Claudius^ and thus extending downwards 

« 

beyond our period. This author was a na- 
tive of Bithynia. His father had been go* 
vernor of Cilicia under the Emperor Ha- 
drian, He himself removing to Home, wfis 
admitted into the Senate under the Emperor 
^ G)mmodus ; and continuing in favour with 
successive Emperors, passed through the 
Consulate in the reign of Alexander the son 
of Mammsea. His rank, and means of in-* 
formation, therefore, entitle him to credit. 
He had composed a general History of Rome, 
from its origin down.jto his own times, con- 
sisting of fourscore Books ; of which the first 
thirty-four, and part of the thirty-fifth, are 
lost :. but twenty-five books, fi-om the thirty- 
fiflh to the sixtieth inclusive, containing the 
period of history now mentioned^ are still 
extant The twenty books which followed 
after these, are lost, and if they were reco- 
vered have no relation to our period. 
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Appian of Alexandriii Was also a person of 
rank, himself said to have been governor of 
a province under the Antonines ; and being 
posterior to Plutarch, transcribes him in some 
places. He, too, is supposed to have com- 
posed a general History of Rome, from 
iBneas to Trajan, of which the histories 
which now bear his name were only extracts, 
relating to different watK, foreign or domes- 
tic } as those with Hannibal, with Mithri- 
dates, and Syria ; together with the civil wars 
of Marius and Sylla, of Pompey and Caesar. 
These being arranged in their proper places, 
contribute greatly to the general stock of in- 
formation, to which the separate remains of 
Sallust, in the war with Jugurtha, and the 
conspiracy of Cataline, are still a more satis- 
factory addition. This author was a Roman 
Senator j though, in part of his life, obnoxious 
to censure and reproach in his moral charac- 
ter, and afterwards, in subverting the Repub- 
lic, a partisan of Caesar ; yet he is allowed to b6 
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of good credit in history, as well as distin* 
guished by the energ3r of his style* 

In continuing to take the series of infor* 
mation chiefly from Dion Cassius, we come 
upon the ground of Cesar's Commentaries $ 
with the Correspondence, 4tnd other works of 
Cicero ; the Lives of the Caesars, by Sueto* 
Nius ; the Annals of Tacitus, respecting the 
latter times of Augustus, the reign of Tibe-> 
rius, and the accession of Caius, at which our 
narration concludes. Concerning the credit 
of these authors, it is not necessary to offer 
any remarks, even to those who have barely 
heard of their names. 



. Throughout the whole, or any part of our 
narration, we avail ourselves of circumstan- 
ces or facts mentioned by authors, though 
not professing to write history; as Strabo- 
the Geographer, who, living in the reign of 
Augustus, travelled to visit the countries of 
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which he wrote ; and^ in mentioning places^ 
sometimes recalls the memory of transac-* 
tions connected with them ; Pliny, the Na-% 
tural Historian, whose informations some* 
times have reference to matters of state : A. 
Gellius, a Grammarian, or, as we translate 
that epithet) a man of letters, who lived mi- 
der the Emperor Hadrian, and in his collect 
tions, which he calls Attic Nights, has pre- 
served some facts, in the form of quotations, 
from more ancient authors. To these we 
may join Asconius P^edianus and Festus^ 
The first, in his Introductions to the Ora<^ 
tioiis of Cicero, or in stating their subjects 
and occasions, has preserved some particu- 
lars which might otherwise have been lost* 
The other, a Grammarian, who, in abrid- 
ging Varro, and explaining terms, sometimes 
touches upon matter of history. 

There are also writings niore of an histori- 
cal cast, which must not be omitted here^ 
whether ancient^ and relating to otViex Tva\!\o\v^ 

c2 
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with whom the Rom ws had to do, or of whkh 
the authora^ though living lower down in 
the Christiw era» yet, before the destruction 
of letters, had access to consult the njore an- 
cient authont entire. Of the first class are 
Favsanus and Josbphws ; the one writing of 
Grreece, the other of Judea^ Fboktwus, a 
military officer who aerved under Nero, Ves- 
pasian, and Tr^an, and who, in collecting 
stratagems of war, sometiines falls within our 
period* Vai-erius Maj^imus, who was an ad* 
herent of Sextus, the last of the unfortunate 
sons of Fompey, and has left a collection 
of i^esftarkable sayings^ actions, and exam* 
pies of difierent sorts, which occur to be 
quoted. Coensuvs Nsros, well known for 
the Lives of eminent Fersonages, whether 
Greek or Roman ; and, lastly, of the same 
description, Aubeuus Victor,. who, living 
about the times of Constantine, has writ- 
ten the Lives of Illustrious Fersons, and 
of the Caesars in particular. And it is 
unnecessary to observe, that the list and 
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siiooewioB of Coosiils^ and other c^cero of 
Stated inscribe cm mwble^ or otberwise pte^ 
nervedf are a material aid in compiling thi6 
History* 

Among the authors of a later dat&^ who 
mxy have had access to consult the ancients 
tfOtire^we quote Qroskus^ a Spanish priest of 
the fifth century ; Zonaras and Xephjuko^^ 
both of Constantinople^ and previous Ui the 
invasion of the Turks. 



Snchf then^ are the materialsy from which 
anj continued relation of the Progress and 
Termination of the Roman Republic can be 
attempted ; and an author who would spedU 
fy iiie occaaion and progress of every txan*. 
iidlioni is nearly in the state of a limner, 
whOf aUempting to restore the portrait of a 
person deceased^ is furnished only with frsg^ 
imenta of sculpture, or shreds df canvas, bear* 
ing the Ihxm and outline of some feature, the 
tint of complexion, or colour of eyo^ a&d 
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jhair^ atid who is reduced^ where the original 
M wanting, to put up with a copy,^ thdygh by 
4ii .inferior hand; fortunate if, in all these 
taken together, the features and character he 
is in search of can be made to appear^ But 
(it; must be confessed, that the inasterly cast 
;Qf: Our materials in the present case is such, 
'l;h9t it must foe the Saxdt of those who employ 
^them, if the production fall greatly short of 
jresemblance, or a just effect 

Although, in making this attempt, ancient 
Authorities alone are' to be followed, yet there 
ace aids of a more recent date, to which this 
^mpiler, if there be any merit m his per- 
•£>nnance, must loudly acknowledge bis obli- 
gation s. Such are, the Dissertations of GkrA*- 
;s£ssi and Vestrini, quoted in their respec- 
tive places ; the Annals of Pighius, a power- 
Ail assistant in removing chronological and 
other difficulties, or in leading to the less 
obvious authorities; the Commentaries of 
MoNGAULT on::the Letters of Cicero to At-^ 
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ticus, and the Considerations of Montesquieu 
on the Grandeur and Decline of the Ro- 
mans^ collecting into general points, what 
every reader may be pleased to observe in 
detail. 

As to the following Edition of this Work, 
there is little change, besides the omission 
of the division into books, and numbering of 
the chapters on to the last, merely to facili- 
tate the partition of the whole into volumes 
of this size. Some effects of inadvertency in 
the matter have been removed ; and the place 
or ground of some military operations or 
movements have been reconsidered, and, from 
personal observation, or aids politely supplied 
on .the spot, more accurately fixed. The 
language, too, has been revised, though with- 
out any intention to depart from that simpli^ 
city of writing, which is surely expedient in 
compositions of this sort, where we mean, to 
the best of our knowledge, to trace the course 



of human afibirs, not t^ gather the flowers 

which ^yery ingeoious wXhot doay litrewupoB 
thewa^r. 

Here, it is presumed, we read as we loo^ 
about us in common life, to enlarge our stock 
0I* that kQOwledge^ of which the better part 
19 founded in the experience we ourselves 
have had ; and as eif perience^ of which BiBr 
%OTy profewes to be the faithful record, w top 
stubborn to be rujed by the predilection of 
its votaries ; to wear the garb of vanity j or 
owe its title to be r^ed on to Miy oonsiderar 
tion besides that of reality and i^ct ; ao author 
«»nnot be too earneet to bring forward hi? 
subject . a$ he has found it, without any At- 
tempt to amplify, extenuate, or warp in any 
direction, leaving the students of history to 
jnier, aa Jihey may, from the pftati what, in like 
circumstances, and from actc^s of a similar 
cast, thpy phould lay their accoiuit with in 
human life. 
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With these impressions on the mind, mere 
ornament of style is frivolous ; and the opi- 
nions of an author but light in the scale of a 
well-understood and faithful record, bearing 
from age to age what experience has taught 
for the instruction of mankind. The colours 
applied by an author frequently do but mar 
the effect of the picture, or mislead the eye 
of the beholder. If the author of the follow- 
ing compilation has been sometimes checked 
in his daubing by this consideration, he may 
still hope that the candid will not impute as 
a blemish, what he meant as a recommenda- 
tion of his Work. 



Edinburgh 
Feb. 7. 1805 
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The whjedi.—Suppoud origin if (ke Bankm Siiae.—ilfi go- 
vernment. — The King. — Senate. — People. — Cwrue. — Cfei^ 
twriei. — Tribes. — Religion. — The triumph. — Original 
maxims. — Progress of <Ae state under its kings. — Change to 
a republic. 

nj'^HE Roman State was originally a small prindu 
-^ pality, and one of the many little cantons^ 
which, under the denomination of Latins, occupied 
the lefl of the Tiber, from its confluence with the 
Anio to the Sea, and from Ostia to Circeii on the 
coast. Within this narrow tracts extending on the 
shore about fifty miles, but in breadth inland no 
more than sixteen miles, the Latins are daid to have 
formed no less than forty-seven independent com- 
munities *, having for each a separate capital or 

* IHonyii HoUcar. lib. iv. 
VOLa I. A 
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strong-hold, to whicb ^ey occasionally retired for 
safety, with their cattle and otlier effects, and from 
which they had frequent wars to maintain *. The 
country, divided into so many separate territories, 
we may xiotisider as resembling some of the lately 
discovered islands in the Southern or Pacific Oceanf, 
where every height is represented as a fortress, and 
every Ikile towiishOH that can maintain its posses- 
sions, as a separate state. Among settlements of 
this description, the Romans, though originally na 
way distinguished in point of possessions or num- 
bers, yet, in consequence of some superiority of in- 
stitution or character, qam^i at an early period, to 
have a decided ascendant. 

, Beyond tixe, Tib^r on the oqeMnd, and, the Lirin 
on the other, tlie (spntiguous partf» of Italy were pos- 
sessed^ in .tb« sfi^ip^ manner with Latium,^ by dide- 
r?ut races. ^ uien^ who^ under various denomiiia- 
tions, of Etrurians, Samnites, Campanians, and 
others, formed a multiplicity of little nations, uni- 
ted by leagues fpr common safety, and ranged un- 
der -bpfiosite interests, with a view to some balance 
i£ power which they endeavoured to maintain. The 
peninsuki towards one extremity t, we& from time 
immemorial peopled with Grecian colonies. To- 
wiards the other, it was, in the first ages of the Ro- 
man state, overran by nations of Gaulish extrac- 
tiooU. 

- The land throughout, in respect to situation, cli- 
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• Iay. lib. i,c. S,&c f See Cook's Voyage to New Zealand. 

i Magna Grascia. ' j ^lia ilin^phia. 
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mate, and ioil» was highly favouredt di?erfiified with 
mouDtain and plain^ well wooded and Watered, rep 
plenished with useful materials, fit to yield pasture 
for numerous herds, and to produce abundance of 
com, wine, and oil: And what is still of more imr 
portance, was already become the flourishing nur- 
sery of ingenious men, ardent and vigorous in their 
pursuits^ though, in respect to many arts and invei^- 
tioDS, yet in a state of great simplicity or ignoranc9» 

The Romans are said to have made their settle- 
ment in the end of the. sixth, or beginning of the 
seventh Olympiad *, about two hundred years be- 
fore the accession of Cyrus to the throne of FersiAf 
seven hundred years before the Christian iEra, and 
long before the date of any authentic profane his- 
tory whatever* The detail of their story is minute 
•and elrcomstantial ; but on this account is the more 
to be migpected of fiction t : And in many parts, be- 
sides that of the fable, with which it is confessedly 
niixed, may, without any blameable scepticism, be 
rejected as the materials or embellishments of a mere 
tradition, which partakes in the uncertainty of dU 
oth^r profane history of the same times, and labours 
under the obscurity which hangs over the origin of 
all other nations 1^. 



* Dionys. fltd. lib. i* 
f When B namitive Aetaiis what ait eye^witpess alone oould know, and witii- 
oi|| mj 9ttti|orittr fmm m^. i ^9<b(S8^ ^ ^ eopnpoped, like poetry pr nfmrel, fpr 
entertainment^ not information, '' De Romulo et iRemo ut aiunt,*' appears to 
hare been a p r o v erbial eApi eb sion for any g o s s ipiBg tale of a mtiquity . Cicero^ 
^e Legibusy lib,.5, : '.r , . 

f Liv.^lib. ri. 
A 2 
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strong.hold, to which they occasioiia' ^jji one, 

safety, with their cattle and other e*' '^^ cannot be 
which they had frequent wars to nif!^'" ^j^j^ ^n the 
country, divided into so many sep-; .mer, from the 
we may consider as resembling 90^. '^ pfogress which 
discovered islands in the Southern ' ;^^^, became an ob- 
where every height is representee* ^^^ .^ ^^ began to 
every little township, that can ^' ^ ^^y j^^d been an 
sions, as a separate state. -A ^^^j^^ ignorant of 
this description, the Romans, ' ,^,-jj arts, inured to 
way distinguished in point c^ , subsisting chiefly by 
bers, yet, in consequence of ^j ^jje spoils of their 
stitution or character, camc'^.^j^j. because we find 
have a decided ascendant. " . ^^g of their story, yet 
Beyond tlie Tiber on th j^fects, and coming for- 
on the other, the contigiK'^^.^^ j^nj consequently pro- 
sessed, in the same mnv ^ -^^ ^ith other rude na- 
rent races of men, wh' ^ horde of ignorant barba- 
tions, of Etrurians, ^ n^^^ome an accomplished na- 
others, formed a mul'"* 

ted by leagues for c ^ ^f ^heir settlement, it is said 
der opposite interep* ' ^.^ thousand men on foot and 
of power which the^ ,,j^back t. Their establishment 
peninsula towards ^^rise or by force, and their peo- 
immemorial peopJ \^^ men, who had every acqui- 
wards the otlle^ -*• ^^^ expense of their neighbours, 
man state, ow* ^j* jn a state of war with the coun- 
tion l|. ' * lljey took post on the Palatium, 
The land tb**'*'* gng others, on the Tiber, which, 
=A"^^Jjgper traditions, had been previously 



• Liv. libw l,\ 
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* '^ different races of men^ who, in a 
ously settled, were frequently 
•iices *• Their city, humouring. 
eminence on which it stood^ was 
of a Roman camp, fortified with a 
. ork and ditch, to serve as an occa^ 
to themselves and their cattle. Their 
; Icf, was the sole magistrate or officer, 
or military. His followers were distin- 
ito different classes or ranks, under the 
/ l^atrician and Plebeian, Patron and Client. 
Patron," says Dionysius, " was to protect, 
j;i\ e counsel ; and, whether present or absent, 
as to his clients what the father is to his family. 
rhe Clients, in return, were to contribute to the 
support of their Patron, to aid him in placing his 
children in marriage ; and, in the case of his be- 
ing taken by an enemy, were to pay his ransom ; 
*' or, m the case of his being condemned in a fine, 
" were to discharge it for him t/' 

The limits of prerogative and privilege, as in 
other rude societies, were yet imperfectly marked. 
It was the prerogative of the king to lead in war, 
and to rule in peace ; but it is probable that he no 
more wished to deliberate than to fight alone ; and, 
though he may have done either occafiiondly, yet 
numbers were ever ready to attend him in either. 
The people acknowledged him as their chieftain, or 
prince ; but they themselves, as in other instances 
of the same kind, were accustomed, on remarkable 

* Diony^ HaL lib. i. f Ibid. lib. ii, c. 10. 
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« 

ocoosiqnSi tp MtetnUe} and the whole being pr^ 
s^U without any concerted form of democracj^ be^ 
Clime the sovereign p<>tyer.ds often as their pasaions 
engaged them to act in a body* The superior clasB 
of the people as naturally came to have their meei-i 
ings selected, and may have frequently assembled 
apart^ when the occasion was not sufficient to re^. 
quire the attention of the whole *• Hence prpbably 
the existence of a Senate, and of the comitia, or jxK 
pnlai* assemblies, institutions of so early a date as to 
be ascribed to the first of their kings t» 

Even this founder of the state, we are told,, was 
distinguished by his ushers, or lictors, carrying be- 
fore him the axe and the rods, as the emblems of his^ 
power, and the instruments of his justice. The 
nisimes of the senators were entered ih a liet^ and 
they were separately called to their meetings. As* 
semblies of the people were proclaimed at the sound 
of a horn. The citizens were distinguished into Cu- 
rias, Centuries, and Tribes ; divisions under which 
they formed their several compartments, for military 
array, religious ceremonies, or political deliberations^ 
When met to decide on any public affiur, each divi# 
sion apart collected the votes of its members, from 
thence formed an award for the Curia or Century } 
and, by the majority of these^ determined the iirhc^^. 
The Curifie were fraternities, or divisions of the peo* 
ple,^faich met for the perfonmuice of reli^ous rites: 



■*M*AfcaiMtiAilM^« I ■ I ■ I ■ II nil < »• M 



* 0e ijolticnribus rebus Prindpes, de Aiajatifmd oiiines consultant t^cit. de 
Moribus Genu* 
f Pionys. li|>. i. 
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^h iiild its fieparate pritoti &nd place of assembly, 
When ihe Curiad wetie called oa matters of state, 
tiiejr retained part 6f their teli^ons forms } opened 
tiieir meeting with observing the auspices, or signs 
of futurity ; and if these W6re unfavourable, could 
not proceed on business* The augurs, therefore, in 
this modjs'of assemUy, had ftuffgative cm the pro* 
ceedirigs of the people. 

The Centcuies were fdrmed on a more artful ide^ 
to make power accompany wealth* The people wero 
divided into classes, according to the rate of theii 
fortunes : each class was divided into Centuries j but 
the number of Centuries in the different classes was 
so unequal, that those of the first or richest class 
made a majority of the whole ; and when the Centu- 
ries of this class were unanimous, they decided the 
question. By this institution, the rich were masters 
of the legislature, though not without some compen- 
sation to the poor, as the several classes were char- 
ged with taxes and public services, in the same pro- 
portion in which they were vested with power. 

The people, when thus assembled, were distin- 
guished in their classes by their ensigns and arms, 
and, though called together on political affairs, were 
termed the army •. . : 

In the first ages of this principality or common- 
wealth, the meetings of the people were held first 
by Curiae, and afterwards by Centuries. The prac- 
tice of voting by Tribes was of a later date th^ 
either, and was the device of a popular party, to ex^ 



t 



* Dlonys. Hal. lib. \v. c 16, I7« 18. Lit. lib. i, c.^S^ Ex«tcfl\\&i« 
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dude the auspices^ to level the condition of ranks, 
etid by these means to turn the channels of power 
ftt their own favour. Ttie people were formed into 
their Glasses and Centuries, to elect their officers, 
to enact laws, or to deliberate on other affiiirs of 
state ; but they did not without struggle or contest 
always acquiesce in this mode of assembly. The 
poorer citizens often insisted to be called in the Cu« 
rifle, and afterwards in the Tribes, to decide on af-* 
&irs which the rich would have referred to the Cen* 
turies alone« The question on these occasions went 
to the foundation of the constitution, and implied a 
doubt whether the state should incline with the pre- 
ponderance of numbers, or of property *. 



• 

State of tii« Clasaes and Centuries at (he establishment of the Census : 




Valuation. 


• 


Class. 


Roman. 


Sterling. 


No. of Cent. 


1. 


100,000 


33S 18 


98 


2. 


75,000 


242 3 


21 


?1 


50,000 


161 9 


21 


4. 


25,000 


80 14 


91 


6. 
Total, 


11^000 


^5 10 


51 
1 ■ 


• T 


• r 


X 

193 From 


^t Class, . 


. - . 


98SulH 



95 
Majority of the first Class, .3 

A properfy of 100|000 asses pp pounds of oppper entitled t^e owper to a place 
in the first Class, 75,00p to a place in the second, ^0,000 to a place in the third, 

■ ■ » 

25,000 to a place in the fourth, 1 1,000 to a place in the fifth, and the remain, 
der of the people, hating no ^nation, or hsTing leia tiMUi that of tho ft^.^lass, 
were thrown into the sixth or last Class. The whole were divided int^ 193 
Centuries, of which the first Class contained 80 Centuries of foot, and 18 of 
horseipen, in all 98; being a ina^ority of the whole. The sUth Class formed no 
piore Hum one Centurjr, as appears from the inspection of the preceding table. 
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To these; origiiml springs of the political frame 
may be joined those of region; which in all govern- 
ments must have a considerable force ; and in this 
have always been supposed of signal efiect in regu- 
lating its movements. Hiere, indeed, there being no 
distinction of Clergy and laity, the authority of aui 
gur and priest was often united with that of states- 
man or magistrate-: and as, in the olind of every ci- 
tizen, notwithstanding the high measure of his su- 
perstition, the sword of state was preferred to the 
idtar, the politician and warrior, without adopting 
the interest of a priesthood, availed himself of the 
respect which was paid to religion, and made super- 
trtition itself subservient to the purposes of state. 
With presages and prodigies he encouraged or re- 
strained the people in their desires and pursuits ; he 
bound them with vows and with oaths, to a degree 
that has not been equalled by mankind in any other 
instance ; in so much that, with reference to thist 
circumstance in particular, it has been 'observed, 
that the seeds of Roman greatness were laid in the 
implicit devotion with which every citizen revered 
the sacred rites of his country •. 

The wants by which the Romans were impelled 
in the first state of their settlement, made it neces- 
sary for them to vanquish their neighbours, or to 
perish in the attempt. Fortitude, accordingly, in 
their estimation, was the principal quality of human 
nature, and the defeat of an enemy the chief of its 
fmits. Every leader who obtained a victory made 



* See MachiaTcrs Discourses on livj. 
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his entry at Borne in procession } and in this gave 
rise to the triumphf which continuedy-from the first 
to the last age of the commonwealth, to be a prin- 
cipal object of ambition. 

r Historians, admiring the efiect of this and of other 
practices of an early date among the Romans, have 
represented their founder, and his immediate succes- 
sors, as philosophers^ statesmen, and able tutors^ 
who, with a perfect foresight of the consequences, 
suggested the maxims which gave so happy a turn 
to the minds df men in this infant republic. They 
are said to have taught, that by frugality and valour 
the Romans were to subdue the world: that they 
ought not to lay waste the lands which they con- 
quered, but to possess them with colonies of their 
own people : that they ought not to slay the van- 
quished, but to cherish their captives, and transport 
them to Rdnle, as an accession to the number of 
their own citizens : that they ought not to make war 
>lrhen they had received any wrong, nor to com- 
mence hostilities until they had demanded and had 
been refused reparation of any wrong they had suf- 
fered. In whatsoever degree we suppose these max- 
ims to have been expressed or understood in the 
councils of Rome, it is certain that the general con- 
docfc of the State, in particulars to which the maxims 
rela|;e, wi&s sufficient to have suggested the idea that 
they were known, and adopted on a deliberate prin- 
ciple of government. 

' To the other wise or fortunate customs which may 
be traced up to those early times of Rome, we may 
join that of the Census, by which the people, at 
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eyei^ period of five yeate^ took » regular tdcount of 
thenombejrs atid estatii$ of their citiizeils, as the best 
measMTe ithej^ Govild hissvi df their own, progress or 
decdincl» emd the surest test itf their Alicity and good 
conduct as a nation. 

The 'Rofnaos reckoned in: the first' period of their 
history a succession of seveA kings \ to each of 
whom thfey tiscribed the invention of their several 
institutions. To Romulu8> they ascribed the mixed 
form of their government^ the establi^ment of the 
sennte and asbemblies of the people^ fhe.distinctbns 
of Patridali and Plebeian, with. the relations of Pat 
tron and Client. To Numa, the religibli of the peot 
ple» and their regard to oaths. To Servius Tullius» 
the Censu^s or periodical muster; and so on. But 
whether we suppose these ibstifutions to have been 
the si^gestion of particular occdsions^ of the invent 
tion of jop^nious men> directed by a deep premedit 
tatiaa. of aU. their efiSscts^ there is ho doubt that such 
inatitu.tidns existed at an early period, and served as 
the foundation <^ that policy which long continued 
to distiiOgujidh the Boman state. 
. The monarchy of Rome is said to have lasted twd 
Ikundred imd:fi3]ty''fQur years ; a period in which tiitf 
puiUbers of tb0 pck)ple^ ^ud the extent of their set4 
tlement» hid greatly incrieased. During this period^ 
they hftd drawn many of their neighbours to Rome^ 
and s^nt many of their own people to occupy settle^ 
ments abroad. By the inrolment of aliens^ they 



• Romulus, Numa, TuUus Hostilius, Ancus Martius, Tarquinius Priscus, 
Servius Tulliusi Tarquinius Skiperbus. 
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procured a certain increase of people; and bj spread* 
ing their colonies around^ they made acquisitions 
of territory, and extended the nursery of Romim 
citizens. We find, nevertheless, that, by the last 
part of this policy, they incurred a danger of lo- 
sing the people whom they thus established or 
bred up in new settlements apart, however little 
removed from the metropolis. Men had not yet 
learned to consider themselves as the citizens of one 
place, and the inhabitants of another. In departing 
from Rome, the Colonists ceased to be inroUed in 
any tribe or ward of that city, or of its district ; or 
to be ranked in any class of the people. They cea- 
sed, of course, to be called upon to vote in any of the 
assemblies, and these they no longer attended. They 
cherished notions, by degrees, of an interest sepa<« 
rate from that of their original country, so much, 
that the colonies which had been planted under the 
auspices of one prince, did not acknowledge the au- 
thority of his successors ; and conquests, where Ro- 
man citizens had been planted, in order to keep the 
natives in subjection, were sometimes in danger of 
being lost. The colony took a part in the discon- 
tents of the people they were sent to restrain, and 
became parties in their quarrel with Rome *. But, 
notwithstanding frequent instances of this sort a- 
mong the Roman colonies, the memory of their 
descent, and the ties of consanguinity, the pride of 
their distinction as Romans, the capacity in which 
every colonist stood of being reinstated in the rolls 



* Liv. lib. ill, c. 4» 
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of the people at Rome» for the most part preserved 
their attachment to the mother-country, and made 
them still a part of her strength, and a principal 
source of her grjeatness. 

During this period of the kingly government, the 
numbers that were inrolled in the city and its terri* 
tory increased from three thousand and two hun- 
dred, to eighty thousand men, of an age fit to carry 
arms *• The number of Roman tribes or wards of 
the city was augmented from three to twenty-one. 
The kingdom itself extended over the greater part 
of Latium, and had an intimate alliance with the 
whole of it. The city of Rome was become the 
principal resort of all the Latin confederates, the 
place of their meetings for devotion or pleasure, 
and the seat of their political consultations t. 

To accommodate and secure this populous and 
growing community, several of the heights conti- 
guous to their original settlement were, during the 
same period, successively occupied, the marshes be- 
tween them were drained by excavations and works 
of great magnificence, of which a part is visible, and 
more may be supposed still entire. The city itself, 
instead of an earthen rampart, was surrounded with 
towers and battlements of hewn stone t. 



♦ Liv. lib. i, c 44. f Dionys. HaL lib. ir, p. 250. 

I The stones employed in building these original walls of Rome, were said 
cacb to have been sufficient to load a cart. 

The common sewers were executed at a great expense. It was proposed 
that they should be of sufficient dimensions to admit a waggon loaded with 
hay, (Piin. lib. xxxvi, c 15.) When these common sewers came to be ob« 
atructed, or out of repair, under the Republic, the Censors contracted to pay 
a thousand talents, or about L. 193,000, for clearing and ie|Mirin^ theoa^ 
(Dionys. Hal. Ub, iii, c 67,) They were agua inspected at tihe aeceMRAxi ^ 
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. So far it appears, that whfle every stibcessive pcitice 
ctmnge to gratified his own ambition by subduing sinne 
**'^^ neighbouring district or village, and brought 
an accession of riches or territory to his country, the 
genius of monarchy was favourable to the growth of 
this rising empire. But when princes became satia- 
ted with conquests abroad, or began to meditate 



Augustus Caesar ; and clearing their passage, is mentioned among' the great 
wotks of Agrippa. Ha is said to hove turned the course of seven rivers into 
taM subtenraneous canals^ to have made them navigable, and to have actual- 
ly passed in barges under the streets and buildings of Rome. These works 
aie still supposed to remain ; but^ as they exceed the power and resources of 
liie present city to keep them in lepair, they are ooncaaled from the view, ex- 
cept at one or two {ilaoes. Tliey were, in the midst of the Roman greatness* 
and still are, reckoned among the wonders of the world, (I4y. lib. i, c 58.) ; 
ftnd yet they are said to have been works of the elder Tarquin, a prince whose 
territory did not eitand, in any direction, above sixteen miles; and, on thb 
iiqpposition, they must have been made to accommodate a city that was calcu- 
lated chiefly for the deception of cattle, herdsmen, and banditti. Rude nations 
sometimes execute works of great magnificence, as fortresses and temples, fi>r 
tfie pulrpoaes of superstition or war ; but seldom palaces, and still more sddom 
woiks of mere convenience and cleanliness, in which, for the most part, they 
are long defective. It is not unreasonable, therefore, to question the autho- 
rity of tradition in respect to this singular monument of antiquity, which so 
greatly e:icefad8 what many well-accommodated cities of modem Europe have 
undertaken for their own conveniency. And as those works are still entire^ 
apd may continue so for thousands of years, it may be suspected that they 
ttristed even prior to the settlement of Romulus, and may have been the ro- 
mains of a more ancient city, on the ruins of which the £9llowers of Romu- 
lus settled, as the Arabs now hut or encamp on the ruins of Palm3rra and Bal- 
beck. Livy owns, that the common sewers were not accommodated to the 
plan of. Ron^a, as it waa laid out in his time ; they were carried in directions 
IMarpsn ibfi streete, and passed under buildings of the greatest antiquity. This 
derangement, indeed, he imputes to the hasty rebuilding of the dtj af^ its 
^•itnietio^ by the .Gauls | but haste, it is prolyible, would have determined 
H^ pfWpW |o build on their old foundations^ or at least not to change them 
so fDtith |M to croas tho direction oi former streets* When the only renvun* 
Mill atdMmta of an ancient monument are absurd or incredible, it; foilows, 
of oQuiWb ^lhai:tba teal #ceoiint of .tiie tones In which it waa efectod is po^ 
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schemes to increase their own impoftaace at faome^ 
their ambition took a different direction^ and led 
them to aim at making the kingdom hereditary, 
and the people more subservient to their own plea- 
sure.^ Under this direction of the monarch's ambi« 
tion, the state, as Montesquieu observes, was likdy 
to become stationary, or even to decline. A revo* 
lotion, therefore, became necessary, in <Mrder to pro- 
long its progress. 

Such an event, we are told, took its rise from the 
u. c 244. resentments of the people, excited by abuses 
of power, and was hastened by a momentary indigna- 
tion, roused by an insult o;£fered by a son of the king 
to a Roman matron. As the political evils which this 
revolution was intended to remedy were, the ^tate 
(^degradation and weakness to which the Senate had 
been reduced, the usurpation of hereditary succession 
to the crawMj and the general abuses qf government^ 
suitable remedies were sought for to these respective 
evils, by restoring the numbers and power of the 
Senate, by abolishing the Royalty, and by erecting 
an .dective and temporary magistracy. 

The principal part of the new establishment con^ 
sisted in substituting the Consuls, two annual magis* 
trates, in place of the king. These officers were 
chosen in the assembly of the Centuries. The offi- 
cer who was to preside at the election erected his 
standard, and pitched his tent in the field of Mars ^i 
a meadow which lay on the banks of the Tiber, above 
fhe city. The people repaired to this standard in 



. t. •' • a 



* Ctepits Ifartius. 
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af ms, add, distinguished by the ensigns and armour 
of their different dassesy proceeded to make theit 
election. 

. That the city might not be surprised while its de- 
fenders "were thus abroad in the fields, a guard wa» 
posted, with its colours displayed, on the Janiculum, 
a hill on the right of the Tiber, which overlooked 
the river and xroniiguoiis plains. If an enemy ap- 
peared during the election, the guard had orders to 
strike their ensign ; and on this signal every Century 
repaired to its post of alarm, and questions of state 
were suspended until the danger was removed. As 
it became an article of superstition, that the Centu- 
ries could not proceed in any business without ha- 
ving an ensign displayed on the Janiculum, it was in 
the power of any person, by striking the ensign, to 
break up an assembly of the people : and this expe- 
dient for stopping the progress of any business was 
accordingly employed by the opposite parties, at 
di^erent times, to the end of the Republic *• 

It was meant that the Consuls should succeed to 
all the powers of the King ; and in order to enforce 
their authority, a penalty of five oxen and two sheep 
was denounced against every person who refused to 
obey them t« . Their joint and divided command, 
with the limited duration of a year, which was to be 
their term in office, were thought sufficient securities 
figainst the abuse of their power. 
. The administration by this revolution, devolved 
on Uie senatQ aitd nobles. The Plebeians, indeed 



• See Chap. xvii. f Plutarch* in vit Publlcolie. 

2 
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in the formation of their new constitution, were fa- 
voured by the admission of a certain number of their 
order to fill up the Senate, which had been reduced 
by the tyranny of the late king ; and the least consi-^ 
derable citizen was declared, in case of oppression 
or grievance, to have a right of appeal from any sen* 
tenCe or Command of the inslgistrate to an assembly 
of the people at' large. This was understood to be 
the great charter of the Roman people^ But the 
Patricians alone could be chosen into the newly es^ 
tablished offices of state. They alone were to fur- 
nish the ordinary succession of members to the Se« 
nate, and, by their inrolment in the first and second 
classes, to have a decided majority in all the meet- 
ings or comitia of the Centuries *, that is, in all as- 
semblies of the people that were called to elect offi- 
cers of state, to enact laws, or to judge of appeals. 
By these several provisions in their favour, the Pa- 
tricians were in possession of a complete aristocracy^ 
which they claimed as hereditary in their families^ 
but which, in the concourse of such active spirits so 
closely compressed, they were not likely to retain, 
without much discontent and animosity on the part 
of their subjects. 



• Dionys. Hal. lib. ▼• 
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CHAP. II. 

Farm of (Ha republic. — Dissension qf parties. — First dida- 
tor. — Secession of pkbeians.'^Tribunesqf the pecpk, — Their 
o^ects. — Distribution of com. — Division of lands. — Preten- 
sians qftheplAeians.'^Commission to compile laws. — Deceain 
tirs. — Ttvelve tables. — Intermarriage of ranks. — Claim of 
the plebeixins to ^ consulatc-^MUiiary or consular tri- 
tunes. — Censors. — Mdiks^-^Prc^fBdmamiigna. — Fortune qf 
the republic — BeducUon of VeuB.-^Degtrwtum (f Borne by 
theGaul$.-^jMmildingifthecii!f. 

7he governmeirt of Romei as it is represented after 
Tj c ^^ expulsion of the king, was become en- 
tirely aristocratical. The nobles bad the 
exdusive possession of office, without any third par* 
ty to hold the balance between themselves and the 
people* The Consuls were the sole executive ma- 
gistrates^ and the only ministers of the Senate ; they 
were understood to come in place of the king ^ per* 
formed all the functions of royalty ; and, in the man* 
ner of the kings, to whom they succeeded, united 
in their own persons all the dignities of the state, 
those of Judge, Magistrate, and Military Leader. 

Such, at the first institution of the commonwealth, 
was, both in respect of government and manners, 
the simplicity or rudeness of this community. The 
people, however, in their new situation, by the ac- 
cumulation of their affairs, by the contest of their 
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partiesi aiid bj the wants of tte public^ were succes- 
sively and speedily led to a variety of establishments^ 
in which they separated the departments of state^ 
more equally distributed it^ powerd, filled up the lists 
of office, and put themselves in a posture to wield 
with advantage th^ir strength as it increased, and to 
avail themselves of every circumstance that occurred 
in their favour. 

While the exiled king was endeavouring, by cod- 
tinual invasions, to recover his power, disputes arose 
between the parties who had joined to expel him * ; 



* In tbeie orightid dispittes betwiBen the Patridsns aiid Pldbeims sft Rome^ 
it is implied that fiiey frequently or commonly stood in the rdalion of cieditor 
and debtor, as well as of patron and client. And we may account for this dr- 
cumstance in, either of two ways 9 First, by supposing that the client was, in 
■ome d^^ree, tributary to his patron^ as the yassal was tributary to his lord in tlM 
of^pnal stale of modem nations* Dionyslus of HalicankuMus haslaid some foully 
dalion for this supposition, in the passage above cited. Or/ we may suppose^ 
in the second place, that the debts in question were money or effects actually 
borrow e d by the client and lent by the patron. The first supporition is mOHl 
^^fteable to the manners of modem times ; but the last is more likely to have 
been the fact in the original state of the Romans, and of ancient republics in 
generaL Among them the great distinction of persons Was tiiat between free- 
men and slaves. The rich freeman was supplied wilb every, thing he wanted 
by the laboiur of his slaves. The necessitous frreeman toiled with his own 
hands in labouring a small piece of ground, or in tending a few beasts. He 
had no trade or handicraft by which to supply the luxuries of the ridi, or by 
frhieh, as in modem -dmes, to mid:e them his debtors. When he wanted tfaeir 
ilid he was obliged to barrow ; and there was, perhi^s, but one occasion on 
which he had credit for this purpose ; when he was going to war, and when he 
both had a reasonable excuse for borrowing, and a (Mrobable proiqpect of being 
able to pay, perhaps with interest, from the spoils of an enemy. But when his 
hopes ftiled, he might become insolvent, and exposed to all the severities olT 
which we read such conq>laints in the early part of the Roman History* 

There is, throughout this History, sufficient evidence that the popular party 
were on the side of the debtor. The prgudices of this party operated against 
the exaction of payment. Their influence was. employed in.redudng the.in- 
Merest o£ money j in having It abolished^ and iu ha^inf^ vt deViesftA^ uxkdAx ^Qoft 

B 2 
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creditors, sapported by the aristocracy, of which the 
nobles were now in full possession, became severe 
in exacting the payment of debts, or in the quality 
of patrons laid claim to more than the clients were 
willing to pay *. The state was distracted at once 
by its enemies from abroad, and by the dissension of 
parties at home. The authority of the new govern- 
ment not being sufficient to contend with these dif- 
ficulties, the Senate resolved to place themselves and 
the commonwealth, for a limited time, under the 
u. C 452, power of a single person, who, with the 
"^ ^^^ *• title of Dictator, or Master of the People t, 
should at his pleasure dispose of the state, and of all 
its resources. 

This officer was invested with power to punish the 
disorderly without trial and without appeal ; to arm 
the people, and to employ their forces on any ser- 
vice ; to name his own substitute, or second in com- 
mand ; and to act without being, even at the expira- 
tion of his office, accountable either to the senate or 
to the people. The circumstances that were pro- 
bably accidental in the first nomination of this ex- 
traordinary officer, were afterwards repeated as unal- 
terable forms in every successive appointment of the 
same kind. It became the prerogative of the senate 
to resolve that a Dictator should be named, and of the 



invidious appellation of usury. They even sttoTe, on occasion, to abolish debts : 
But the result was far firom being favourable to the necessitous borrower ; he 
was obliged to pay for the risk, the penalties, and &e obloquy to which the 
lender was exposed in transgressing the laws. 

* Dionys. HaL lib. 5. f Magbter populi. 

I The date of the nomination of the first Dictator is uncertain. Liv. lib. ii. 
Same pUce it nine years aSier the expulfuon of the Kings ; Dionys. twelre years. 
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Cc^sul to name him. The ceiemony was per&mip. 
ed in the dead of night * ; and as soon as the nomi- 
nation was known, the Lictors, or ministers of jiis^ 
tice» armqd with their axes and rods, withdrew from 
the ordinary magistrate, to attend this temporary 
Iprd of the commonwealth. 

This was the first political expedient to which the 
State was directed, by the exigency of its new go* 
vemment. The precedent came to be jepeatedly 
followed in times of calamity or public alarm* and 
the whole powers of the State were occasionally in* 
trusted to single men, on the jsole security of their 
personal charactersi, or on that of the short duration 
of their trust,, which was limited to six months* This 
institution was devised by th# Senate, to repress the 
disorders which broke out among the People, and 
to unite the forces of the commonwealth against its 
enemies. The next was of a different nature, and 
was meant to protect the Plebeians against the op* 
pression of their lords* 

The inferior <:lass of the People, almost excluded 
firom any share in the new government, soon found, 
that under its influence they had more oppression 
to dread from their patrons, than they had ever ex- 
perienced from the prince they had banished* So 
long as the King and the Senate shared in the powers 
of the State, the one tciok part with the People, when 
the other attempted to oppress them ; and it was the 
ordinary interest and policy of the Prince to weaken 
theNobles, by supporting Uie Plebeians against them. 



. * Liv. lib. Yiii, c. 2a & lib. ix, c 28, 
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•Thif. e£ket of the monardiy stilly id wifke ineasure, 
inmained, so long as the exiled king was ^Uye^ 
fttuntaiiied his pretensioDS, and made the united ser- 
vices of the people necessary to the Senate. During 
this period the BatriciaBs were still on iheir guard, 
and were cautious not to offend the people $ but 
i^n the death of the king, and in consequence of 
the security whi(ch the new government derived from 
tiiis event, the nobles availed themselves of their 
power^ and enforced their claims on the people with 
extreme severity* In the capacity of creditors, they 
jmprisonejd, whipped, and enslaved those who were 
indebted to them, and held the liberties and the lives 
of their fellow-dtizens at their mercy. The whole 
body of Plebeians was alarmed ; they saw more f<^- 
midable enemies in the persons of their own nobility, 
than in the armies of any nation whatever. When 
the republic was attacked, they accordingly refused 
to arm in its defence. Many who had already suffer- 
ed under the rod of their creditors, when called upon 
to enlist, shewed their limbs galled with fetters, or 
torn with the stripes which they had received by 
command of their merciless patrons. 

These distractions, joined to the actual presence 
of a foreign enemy, obliged the Senate to have re* 
course to their lately adopted expedient, of commit- 
ting themselves and the state into the hands of a 
Dictator. And repeating this measure as often as 
occasion required, the peopley though refractory, 
were awed by the aspect of so formidable a power : 
but in one instance, in order to mix insinuation with 
the terrors of such a magisti;acy, they made choice 
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of Valeriiis^ a person whose name was already known 
to the Plebeians by some popular laws which they 
owed to his family. This officer had credit enough 
with the people to prevail on them to take aaiis» 
and had the good fortune to repel an enemy by 
whom the state was invaded : But upon his return 
from the]war, not being able to prevail on the Senate 
to fulfil the hopes which he had given to the people, 
h^ made a speech to exculpate himself, and laid 
down his power. The citizens who had fought un- 
der his banner being still in the field, and without 
any ordera to disband, suspecting that the Senate, 
under piretence of some war on the frontier, meant 
« to remove them from the city, ran to their arms ; 
and if they had not been restrained by their military 
oath, and the respect which they paid to the go- 
vernment of their country, must have entered the 
gates by force. But, under the impression of thepie 
motives, they fled from the walls, instead of invading 
themi retired beyond the Anio, and took possession 
of a little eminence on its bank, about three miles 
from Rome.*., afterwards known by the name of the 
Sacred HilL Their officers followed^ and endea* 
voured to persuade them to return to their duty i 
but were told, that no duty was owing to a govern- 
ment which had withdrawn its protection, and en- 
couraged oppression .; that free citizens own no 
country, in which they are not permitted to enjoy 
their freedom. ** To what purpose,'' said Sicinius 
Bellutus, who was then at the head of this mutiny, 

* Cicero d« Claris Oratoribusi c 14; the Mons Sacer. 
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*f recall us ta a city from which you have already 
*• forced us to fly by your extortion ? By what new 
<< assurance can you persuade us to rely on a faith 
. ^ which you have repeatedly broken ? By what 
*^ charm can you engage us in support of a. com- 
^* monwealth» of which you will not allow us to be 
'* members ? . You mean to engross all the fruits 
^* which are to be reaped in your country^ and it is 
*^ well. We shall leave you to do so, and do not 
" mean to interrupt your enjoyments.'* 

This secession of a great body of the people ha- 
ving continued for several months, and in this time 
received a constant accession of numbers from the 
city and from the contiguous fields, threw the re- 
public into the greatest disorder ; exposed its lands 
to be neglected or pillaged by its own inhabitants, 
and ravaged by numerous enemies, who took this 
opportunity to invade it without opposition.. 

The Patricians had sufficient force in their own 
body, and in that of their faithful retainers, to guard 
the avenues of the city, and to secure it from sur- 
prise. But being reduced to great difficulties for 
want of their usual supplies of subsistence, and ap- 
prehending still greater from the interruption of la- 
bour and the suspension of government, they came 
to a resolution'^to negotiate with the leaders of the 
mutiny, and, for this purpose, raised Sp. Cassius, a 
person who, though of a patrician family, was in 
high favour with the people, to the office of Consul. 
They agreed to mitigate the severities which they 
had hitherto practised against insolvent debtors, and 
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to release such of them as were actually in bonds^ or 
had been destined to slavery. 

With these concessions, a deputation was sent to 
the camp, and a negotiation was opened, in which 
the Plebeians obtained, not only a full acknowledge 
ment of their privileges, but, what was of mor6 
consequence, a power of forming themselves into as- 
sembUes apart from the nobfes *, and of electing an- 
nual magistrates; or representatives of their own or- 
der, to guard and watch over their separate rights. 
•* Your Consuls," they said, " are not so much the 
^' officers of the commonwealth, as the heads of a 
^' faction ; and, in all questions that relate to the 
** people, are parties rather than judges. It is rea- 
*' sonable that we too have a head or representative 
*^ in the commonwealth, under which we may aM, 
" at least, in our own defence/' 

In return to this well-advised and specious requi- 
sition, the tribunitian power was established, and 
with it were laid the foundations of some good, and 
of much harm, to the commonwealth. Great part 
of the last might have been prevented, if the Ple- 
beians now ill possession of a right to nominate de- 
legates to act in behalf of their interests, had from 
thenceforward been content with the power of elec- 
tion merely, had discontinued their own collective 
assemblies for any other purpose, and increased the 
number of their Tribunes to a just representation of 
their whole body. The return, however, was more 
agreeable to the spirit of the times. The people 

* Dionys. Hal. lib. yii. 
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were far from xenounciiig their right of asflmnbliiig 
in a collective body; and^ instead of a representation 
to support and preserve their order with steadiness 
and with moderation» they proceeded to elect a few 
leaders, who, firom thenceforward, were to head every 
popular tumult, and to raise every wind of conten- 
tion into a storm. 

The Tribunes were authorised, at their first insti- 
tution, to forbid, or to restrain, any measures which 
they thought hazardous, or injurious to the rights of 
their constituents, but not to propose any law, nor 
to move any positive resolution. They were not 
entitled to exercise their powers beyond the walls 
of Rome, or to absent themselves from the city for 
the whole of a single day, except in their attendance 
on the festival of the Latin allies, where the presence 
of all the Roman magistrates, without exception, 
was required. Though their power was merely 
restrictive, in this capacity it had no bounds. A 
single Tribune might stop the proceedings of his 
own body ; or even of the whole people assembled, 
as well as the proceedings of the Senate and patri- 
cian magistrates. In the exercise of this last part 
of their trust, though not permitted in this age of 
aristocracy to mix with the senators, they had places 
assigned them at the doors of the senate^house, 
from which, as from a watch-tower, they were to ob- 
serve, and on occasion to stop, the proceedings of 
their lords. 

As the Tribunes were thus destined to withstand 
the exertions of power, and were supposed, on the 
most dangerous occasions, to expose themselves to 
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the we md the sword of their adversaries, it was 
thought necessary to guard their persons with the 
most sacred fences of religion and law. For this 
purpose an inviolable rule was prescribed in the fol- 
lowing terms : ** Let no one offer violence to the 
^^ person of a Tribune { neither kill him, nor pro- 
^* cure him to be killed ; neither strike him, nor pro- 
^^ cure him to be struck. Let the person who of- 
*' fends against this law be accursed ; let his effects 
^' be held sacred to pious uses, and let every one 
^* pursue him to death/' 

To render this act irrevocable, a solemn oath for 
the perpetual observance of it was imposed, and 
dreadful imprecations were denounced against any 
person who should propose to repeal so sacred a 
law * ; and such was the effect of these precautions, 
taken for the safety of th^ Tribunes, that, in times 
of the republic, persons obnoxious to public justice 
could not be punished, while they contimied to bear 
this inviolable character. And the Emperors them- 
selves, after they had removed all the other props of 
the republic, found, under this sacred title of Tri« 
bune, a refuge to their own crimes and oppressiojis, 
or a protection from the designs of assassins, or the 
resentment of those they had offended by their ty- 
ranny. 

The College of Tribunes, at its institution, was 
not limited to any precise number of members ; it 
consisted at first of such persons as had been most 
active in procuring its establishment, and continued 

* Dionys. Halicar. lib. iv^ p. 410. 
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to be filled with the most zealous partisans of the 
commoDs, the number being three or more» accord- 
ing as persons appeared in the way to tills honour. 
But in process of time both the Plebeians who aspired 
to this distinction, and the Patriciana who were jea- 
lous of it;» conspired to augment the number :"— The 
first, in order to make way for their own preferment ; 
-and the second, to the end that they might.be the 
better enabled, on occasion, to weaken their ene- 
mies, by disuniting them, and procuring the nega- 
tive of a part, to suspend the proceedings of the 
whole. * This sacred College was accordingly aug- 
mented by degrees to ten ; and a law was made to 
provide that the elections should not stop short of 
this number *• 

Patricians could neither elect nor be elected in- 
to this pffice t,, although in the midst of irregulari- 
ties incident to all unformed, especially to all popu- 
lar governments, some exceptions are mentioned, 
even to the last part of this rule. The Tribunes 
were at first appointed in the Curias, a mode of as- 
sembly in which the vote of the poorest citizen was 
equal to that of the most wealthy ; but in which the 
Patricians, not only by their influence,- but by hold- 
ing the auspices, were supposed to have an undue 
advantage ; and therefore, in proceeding to this elec- 
tion, it was thought necessary to change the assem- 
bly of the Curias into that of the Tribes, unawed by 
authority, and unrestrained by auspices, which the 
Patrician Augurs pronounced t* 



* Lex Trebonia. Liv. lib. ill, c. 65* f DIoiiyg. Hal. lib. vii. 
/ Diony%, Hal* lib. ix, p. 65» 
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Sudb Was the institution of the Plebeian magistnu 
cy, while the state yet knew of no other officer be- 
sides the Consuls and the Quaestors^ of whom the 
last, even under the kings, had been employed as a 
species of commissaries, or providers for the army. 
The expedient was adopted by the Senate, to quiet 
the animosity of parties ; but tended, in fact, only 
to render the contest between them more equal, and 
to multiply the subjects of dispute* The Tribunes 
being vested with power to assemble the people, 
could not long be confined to the mere negative 
with which they were at fir»t intrusted ; nor was it 
easy, on every occasion, to distinguish the measures 
of attack from those of defence ; and the party of 
the ^Plebeians, with these officers at their head, were 
then in a posture, not only to preserve their own 
rights, but likewise to gain to their order continual 
accessions of privilege and power. Happily for the 
state, there was yet much ground of this sort to be 
gained for the people, without transgressing the 
bounds of good order, or encroaching on the autho** 
rity of equitable government. 

The popular leaders in this career had to break 
through the bar of hereditary distinction, which, 
contrary to the genius of republic, it was pretended, 
no personal merit and no measure of ability could 
remove. Onie of the first steps they made in pursuit 
of this object, was to preclude every other power in 
the state from a negative on their own proceedings; 
For this purpose it was enacted, by the authority of 
the Tribes, that no one, under pain of death, or of 
an arbitrary fine, should interrupt a Tribune while 
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he was speakiiig to the people *• Being thus pro- 
vided against interruption, as they were by a former 
law against violence to their persons, they not only 
took up the complaints of their constituents, they 
suggested new claims to be made by them^ and, at 
every succession to office, endeavoured to signalize 
their term by some additional establish nient for the 
benefit of the commons : They even interrupted the 
state in its councils and military operations, and al* 
most in every instance hung upon the wheels of go- 
vernment, until the grievances they complained of 
were redressed^ or the demands they made were 
complied with. 

In order to increase the number of Plebeian offi- 
cers, whose aid the Tribunes alleged was necessary 
to themselves, they, soon after their own institution, 
tj. a 26a procured that of the .ZBdiles, who were to 
inspect the markets, and have charge of the pubUc 
buildings and public shows. Being subordinate to 
the Tribunes, as well as to the Consuls, these offi- 
cers acted, upon occasion, in what related to the 
policy of the town, as assistants to both f • 

As Rome was a place of arms, and subsisted in 
some measure by public magazines ; as settlements 
won from the enemy were often to be disposed of 
to citizens ; as its institutions were yet new and in- 
complete ; and as the Patricians still claimed an ex- 
clusive right to all the dignities of state, there was 
much to occupy the cares of the public,— the dis- 
tribution of com from the granaries, the division of 
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conquered lands^ the defects of the laws^ and the 
jret arbitrary proceedings of the magistrates. 

The qualification of candidates for the office of 
Consul furnished, during some ages, the subject of 
continual debates, and frequently exposed the par* 
ties concerned in them, if they escaped the sword of 
an enemy from abroad, to perish by their own dis« 
sensions at home. Their civil and military transac* 
tions were constantly blended together. The Se« 
nate frequently involved the state in war, in order 
to suspend its intestine divisions ; and the people as 
often took occasion^ from the difficulties in which 
the community was involved by its enemies, to ex* 
tort a compliance with their own demands. 

The first subject of contention that arose after the 
institution of the Tribunes, was a sequel of the 
troubles which had preceded this famous establish-* 
ment. The secession of the people took place in 
autumn, the usual seed-time in Italy ; and the la* 
bours of that season having been accordingly in« 
tenrupted, the city was threatened with famine ; 
and the Senate exerted all its industry in guarding 
against this evil *• After the public granaries were 
filled for this purpose, it became a question, upon 
what terms, and at what price, the poorer citizens 
should be supplied from thence. Their pretended 
insolence in the late mutiny, and the part which 
they themselves, by suspending the labours of the 
field, had taken, in bringing on the distress with 
which they were menaced, were in this delibera* 
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tkm folly slated against them* The opportunity was 
thought to be fair, to recall the several concessioos 
which had been extorted from the Seniate, andy in 
particular, to oblige the people to part with their 
tribunes, and to return within the former bounds of 
their duty. 

Such was the substance of a contumelious speech, 
delivered in the Senate by the celebrated Caius Mar- 
cius Coriolanus. The younger nobiUty applauded 
his sentiments ; but the greater part of the Senate, 
having recently escaped from a popular storm, were 
unwilling to engage themselves anew in the same 
dangerous situation. In order, therefore, to appease 
the people, who were greatly incensed at the proposal 
which, had been made to subdue them by famine, the 
Senate agreed to deliver com from the public grana* 
ries, at a price below that of the most plentiful sea-* 
son. And, by this proceeding, for the present pa- 
cified the Tribunes, but at the same time fostered 
their presumption, and encouraged them to medi- 
tate still further demands. The distress with which 
their constituents had been threatened was prevent- 
ed, but the insult they had received from Caius Mar- 
cius was not avenged ; and they cited him to ap- 
pear before the tribunal of the People, to answer for 
his conduct, and submit to the party he had ofiend* 
ed. The Senate and Patricians were disposed to 
protect him ; but, trusting that by the majority of 
their votes they might be able to acquit him in the 
comitia of the Centuries, the only assembly before 
which, from the time of its first institution, any ca- 
pital charge had been hitherto laid against a citizen, 
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they suffered the trial to proceed. In this, however, 
they were disappointed. The Tribunes insisted^ 
that in this trial the people should assemble in their 
Tribes j and having prevailed in this previous ques- 
tion, the accused, as being already condemned by 
this determination relating to the form of his trial, 
withdrew from his sentence *• 

Coriolanus, in resentment of this prpsecution, 
which forced him into exile, joined the 
enemies of his country, and by increasing 
the alarm of war abroad, helped to suspend for a 
while the animosities of which he himself had fur- 
nished the occasion at home. The contest in which 
the parties had been engaged by his means ended in 
his own exile, and was not attended with any other 
political effect ; but it merits a place in these obser- 
vations as a proof of the great influence which the 
plebeian party, under its new leaders, had acquired, 
and as an evidence of the singular state of the Ro- 
man policy, by which, ia the uncertain choice of 
different modes of assembly, for the exercise of so- 
vereign poweri the very form of the government it^ 
self was left undetermined, until the occasion occur- 
red on which it was to act. 

The assembly of the Centuries formed an aristo- 
cracy, that of the Trihes a democracy. They did 
not partake in the sovereignty by any determinate 
rule, but each of them occasionally seized upon the 
whole ; and, instead of balancing each other by re- 
gular checks and interruptions, threatened to ren- 
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diSf tbe administratidtt of the republic a contilHiftl 
ildette of contradictions and ineonaistenciei^. Sucft 
at least is the judgment which we are tempted^ in 
itpedutation, to pass^ on this singular constitution^ 
although, in the sequdi of this history, it wHl appear 
to possess, at least, one of the highest political ad- 
vantages, in being the most excdlent nurseiy of 
statesmen and warriors, and itr furnishing the most 
conspicuous examples of national ability and success. 

The calm which the approach of Coriolanus, at 
the head of an army of Volsci, produced within the 
iHty, was of no longer duration than the alarm which 
produced it. As soon as the external enemy with-* 
drew, the parties within resumed their disputes ; but 
on a subject which was still more important than 
that which had recently employed them, and which, 
continuing to be moved at intervals, served to the 
hist hour of the republic as an object of popular 
±eal, or furnished a specious pretence, which ambi- 
tious and designing men continually employed to 
captivate the ears of the poor. This was the most 
popular of all propositions^— an equal division of 
land properly, known by the name of the Agrarian 
Law. 

While the Romans were making their first acqui- 
sitions of territory, their conquests were understood 
to be made for the people, and were accordingly di- 
vided among them, or given to those who had not a 
sufficient provision for the subsistence of their fami- 
lies*. But of late, during a considerable period. 
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• 

while the rqpublic barely withstood the attacks of 
the exiled king^ or recovered the losses sustained in 
its wars with the numerotis enemies that supported 
him» she had either made few acquisitions of thia 
sorti otf suitably to the growing disparity of ranks^ 
Which> though ufit necessary in very small republicif» 
becomes so in proportion as nations extend, suffinred 
the conquered lands to pass by connivance, occu* 
pancfr or purchase, into the hands of powerful citi« 
xens^ who made use of these opportunities to appro** 
priate estates to themselves. 
The Tribtines of the People had not yet begun 
to make their complaints on this subiect^ 

U. Ci 867 J ^ 

' when they were anticipated by the Consul 
1^ Cassias, who, being already in high favour with 
the popular party, continued to flatter the passiona 
€^ atit inferior class, and is said to have aimed at an 
improper and dangerous influence in the State. He 
aflbcted great 2eal for the rights of the poorer citi- 
xeos, and proportional indignation against those who 
engrossed all the means of their support. He com^ 
plained, in particular, of the improper use which 
hid been recently made of the conquered lands, by 
suffering them to become the property of persons 
who were already too rich. Having himself made 
some conquests, he shewed how the lands of the re«- 
pftbUc ought to have been disposed of, by making 
an equal division of his own acquisition! among 
those who were necessitous or ill supplied in their 
lots K He obtained an act of the People to appoint 
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three commissioners to inquire into the abuses which 
had been committed in the disposal of lands acqui- 
red from the enemy, and to consider of the proper 
corrections. 

, The Senate, and the Patxicians in general, were 
greatly alarmed ; most of them had possessions that 
seemed to fidl within the object of this inquiry. 
The popular party alleged, that conquered lands, 
being acquired by the joint labours, and at the 
common hazard of all the citizens, should be equal- 
ly divided among them. The Patricians contend- 
ed, that these levelling principles led to confusion 
and anarchy ; that, in a state of which all the ter- 
ritory was actually, and within a few centuriies, ac- 
quired by conquest, these maxims could not be ap- 
plied without affecting the subordination of ranks 
and the subversion of government, as well as of pro- 
perty. 

• In this contest, Cassius appeared to have the ad- 
vantage of numbers on his side ; and if he had con- 
fined his views to the division of lands, under which 
he was said to disguise a more dangerous intention, 
the Senate and Nobles must at least have agreed to 
find settlements for considerable numbers of the peo- 
ple, in order to elude his more general demands. 
But while Cassius alarmed the rich with danger to 
their property, he at the same time alarmed every 
citizen ygith danger to his personal consequence, 
by offering the freedom of the city to aliens, who, 
at his summons, were crowding from all the cantons 
of Latium, to vote in the assemblies at Rome. His 
colleague opposed this measure, and the city, for 
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the present, was saved from the intrusion of straA- 
gers. But the attempt to receive them gave oflfence 
to the people, as well as to the Senate ; and the un* 
happy author of it, in order to regaia the favour of 
his party, proposed a resolution, not only to make a 
gratuitous distribution of corn, but even^ to refund 
what had been formerly paid by any citizen at the 
public granaries. This proposal too was interpreted 
to his prejudice, and raised a suspicion that he meant, 
with the aid of aliens andof indigent citizens, to usurp 
Uie government. On this supposition different par- 
ties in the State, and even the Tribunes themselves, 
combined against him, and he was condemned to 
silffer the punishment of treason. 

This appears to have been the first project after 
the State began to have its demesne lands, and sfber 
private estates began to be accumulated, that was 
made to divide all territorial acquisitions in equal 
shares among . the people. And though the author 
of it perished in the attempt, the project itself was 
entailed on the commonwealth, as a subject of dis- 
sension, and became the source of repeated de- 
mands on the part of the indigent citizens. 

The Tribunes had no sooner accomplished the 
ruin of Cassius, in * which they concurred with the 
Senate, than they insisted for the execution of the 
law he had framed, and for the nomination of three 
commissioners already resolved on, for the division 
of conquered lands. They protected the people in 
refusing to serve the State in its wars, until thh de- 
mand should be granted. And having absolute and 
irresistible power to stop all proceedings in the city, 
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they prevented all militaiylevies within the walls^ ob" 
liged the Consuls, during a certain period, to erect 
their statidard in the country, and there to force the 
herdsman and labourer to inlist, by driving away the 
cattle, and distraining the effects of those who were 
unwilling to obey them \ 

In these exertions of their political strength, the 
parties at Rome learned by degrees to form their 
different plans, whether of administration or of op- 
position. 

The Senate endeavoured to furnish the people 
with employment abroad, to amuse them with tri- 
umphal processions, to gratify them with partial 
settlements and allotments of land ; and, in order to 
stop the violence of the popular leaders, they con- 
tinually endeavoured, by the negative of some one 
of their own order, to divide the College of Tri- 
bunes. 

These leaders of the people, in their turn, endea- 
voured, by oaths and private engagements, to secure 
the unanimity of their own body, or to bind the mi- 
nority to follow the decision of the greater number. 
They taught the people to despise the partial 
settlements, which, to pacify or to suspend their im- 
portunities, were offered to them at a distance from 
Rome. They taught them to aim at a higher ob- 
ject, the political consequence of their own order, 
and an equal share in the government of their coun- 
try. Turbulent citizens were honoured in propor** 
tion to the part which they took in support of this 
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popiilAr cause ; and w^^ wccqssively raised to thie 
office of Tribune, ia rewi^rd of the wimosity they 
bsd oceasionaUy shewn to the Senate^ and of the 
courage with which they had, ia any case, withstood 
the authorily of the magistrate, which it was now 
become a merit to brave. 

At every succession, accordingly, the new Tri- 
bunes endeavoured to signalize their term in office, 
by suggesting some advantage to the Plebeians ; and 
in the course of their struggle, obtained many re- 
gulations £ivourable to their interest as a separate 
order in the State. 

Among these we may reckon a law, of uncertain 
date, to perpetuate in the Assembly of the Tribes, 
to the exclusion of the Curiae^ the right of electing 
the Tribunes *.' 

Another, to exclude the Patricians en- 
tirely from the Assembly of the Tribes t* 
The Agrarian law itself they frequently moved, in 
the interval of other claims and pretensions, 0(r sub- 
joined to such claims, in order to alarm the Patri- 
cians, and to force them, under apprehension of this 
principal dbject of their fears, to a compromise, oi: 
tp a compliance with some other demand* 

To Ibe other circumstances, which never failed to 
reidndle the political flames, may be joined the com- 
pkuints which arose £rom arbitrary proceedings of the 
magistrate, and from the defect <^ judicial forms in 
the commonwealth. The Consuls had succeeded to 
^kt Kings, as sole Officers of State, both civil and 
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military ; and had not sufficient rules or limitations 
prescribed to them in the exercise of their power *• 
Hiis defect, which is common in the administration 
of rude government^, is for the most part supplied 
by degrees. Evils are corrected in proportion as 
they are felt, and the rational proceedings of one 
age are adopted as precedents to regulate the next. 
But, in the present instance, at Rome,, the popular 
party, it is said, demanded at once a system of juris- 
prudence and a complete body of laws. Being op- 
posed by the Patricians, they came to consider the 
measure as an object of party ; and they pressed the 
acceptance of it, as much from animosity to the ma* 
gistrate, as from a desire to secure public justice, or 
to regulate the forms of judicial procedure. The 
Patricians considered the project as an attack on 
their power ; and, however innocent or reasonable 
it may have been, endeavoured to prevent the exe- 
cution of it by all the arts of evasion and delay, which 
they had employed to elude the division of conquer- 
ed lands, or to frustrate any other the most factious 
purpose of their adversaries. 
' In this contest the powers and artifices of both 
parties were fiilly exerted. To the great authority 
^nd address of the nobles, the people opposed an ar- 
dour that was not to be cooled by delays, to be dis- 
couraged by partial defeats, or restrained by scruples 
of morality in the chaice of means for the attainment 
of their end. FrOm experience in this, as in many 
other instances, may be learnt, that whatever limits. 
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the few who rest their cause on personal considenu 
tion and respect, may prescribe to themselves ; the 
more pc^nlar fiction opposed to them are too apt to 
think, that the rules of veracity and candour may be 
dispensed with, and that the means of deceit and vio- 
lence may, even with applause, be employed in their 
own favour. With less honour and dignity to main- 
tain than their adversaries, they are less afraid of im- 
putations that detract from either ; and their leaders, 
stipported by the voice of the more numerous party, 
are less apprehensive of evil fame. In this contest, 
accordingly, fictitious plots and conspiracies were 
fabricated on the popular side, and fictitious designs 
against the liberties of the people were imputed to 
the Patricians, in order to render them odious, and 
to deter them from appearing in support of th^ 
real pretensions *• 

In the issue of these disputes, the Senate, despair- 
ing of being able to divert the people from their pur- 
pose, agreed to the nomination of three commission- 
ers, who should be sent into Greece to make a col- 
lection of such laws as, being found salutary in that 
country, might be transferred to Rome. Soon after 
the return of the commissioners, the Senate approved 
their report, and concurred in the nomination ofthe 
fimious Decemvirs to compile a body of laws for the 
commonwealth. 

_^ ^ The Decemvirs were appointed merely 

to make the draught of a new code, and to 

propose matter for the consideration of the Senate 
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receive the aut^iorityof l^wa ( y^ ttue per^os nam^ 
for tfais piurpofe* aa tbe birtory bea^r^, had credit 
enough with the people to be veat^d with a tempo- 
nry flovermgotyt in whkb th«g^ superseded the aur 
thocity of the Seoate, w well ^0 tbat of the CoQsul3^ 
and had unHmited power over tlh^ lives aud Ibrtuoe^ 
of their feUow-citizen^ *. Before their <;oianus8ioa 
expired,, they pceaenCed a number of hw^ engraven 
on ten tahks or plateSf aod containing a summary 
of the privileges to be enjoyed by the people, of 
the crimes to be punished by the magistrate, and 
of tihe forma to be obeervod in aJl ji^dicial proceed- 
ings. They, at the same time^ informed the people^ 
that their plan was still incomplete» that many usefij^ 
additions were yet to be made ; and upon the Mih of 
these declarations, obtained for another year the re^ 
newal of their powers, with a change of some of the 
peno(Ds merely who were named in the commission, 
in this second year of the DecemWrs' appoint- 
ment, two mare tablea or platen were added to the 
former ten ; it circumstance from which this part of 
the Roman law baa derived its name. This supple^ 
ment, as well as the ibrmer foody of laws, was recei* 
ved with great avidity^ and the twelve tables conti* 
nued to foe respected at Bo0ie» as the aodent tiUes 
by which men are supposed to hold any valuable 
rights are revered in all natiiws t. No complete 
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copy of them being transmitted to modern timMf we 
cannot fully judge of their merit ; but from the 
fragments remaining in authors who occasionally 
cite them *, this code appears, in some clauses, to 
have been a first draught of the regulations which 
are necessary in the establishment of property, and 
in making private parties answerable to public judi* 
catures in all their disputes. — The property of land 
was established by prescription, if &ir and unques- 
ticmed for two years, and that of other effects by a 
similar prescription of one year. — Any controversy 
concerning the boundaries of land^property was to 
be determined by arbiters or jurymen appointed by 
the magistrate. — Parties cited to a court of justice 
were not at liberty to decline attendance.-— Judg- 
ment in capital cases was competent only to the As- 
sembly of the People in their Centuries ; but this 
supreme tribunal might delegate its powers by a spe- 
cial commission. 

In considering this Code as a record of ancient 
manners, the following particulars are worthy of no- 
tice. 

The distinction of Patrician and Plebeian was so 
great, that persons of these different orders were not 
permitted to intermarry. 

The father being considered as the absolute mas- 
ter of his child, had a right even to kill, or expose 
bim to sale t. 



* Vid# Gravini de Origine Juris Chn}is* Fifjtm Aana)* 
f The clause in the TweWe Tables relating to the father's power of mIc^ 
contiuns a singular limitation* Vcndtmii JiHum putri poUtiat €Uo, Hi paier 
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The interest of money was limited to one per 
cent * ; and while a thief was condemned to refund 



JOiuim ier venundavittJUmi a patre Uber cdo. *' Hie £ither may sell his child, 
'* but if he has sold him three times, the child shall be free, (Dionys. lib. ii. 
c S7, p* 97)« This law, in its first appearance, carries an implication that, 
until this iwtriction was applied, fkthets practised selling their children times 
without limit. No law, it may be said» is made against crimes altogether un« 
known ; and, in general, what people do, may be inferred from what they are 
Ibibid to do ; and yet the clause, considered in this light, is full of absurdity. 
The child, to be repeatedly sold, must have repeatedly disoigaged himself 
from slavery. After being twice sold he must have put himself a third time 
in the father's power ; and to render such cases the object of law in any age 
m' country whatever, the great law of parental affection must have been strange- 
ly suspended. The question, therefore, may be submitted to Civilians and 
Antiquaries, whether it be not easier to suppose a mistake In the tradition or 
in the record, or an unnecessary precaution in the compilers of this Code, than 
such a frequency of the circumstances presumed in this dau^ as would make 
the offence a proper object of legislation in any age or nation whatever ; and 
whether this law may not have been, in its original intention, what it became 
in the subsequent applications of it, a mere precaution in favour of the parent, 
that he should not be deprived of his child by surjaise, and that unless he had 
performed the ceremony of vendition three times, he was net supposed to have 
sold him at alL The form by which a Roman father emancipated his son, 
consisted of a sale three times repeated. The fkther sold him and received his 
price. The buyer once and again re-delivered the child, and had his price re- 
turned. After the third purchase, the buyer manumitted him by a aingular 
ceremony prescribed in the laws. 

* Nam primo duodedm tabulis sancitum, ne quis undario (^ per mon. or 
1 per cent per ann.J foenore amplius exerceret, cum antea ex libidine locuple- 
tium agitaretur; dein rogatione tribunitia ad semundas redacta; -postremo 
vetits U8ur» ; multisqueplebisdtls obviiaii itum fraudibus, que toties repressas 
miras per artes rursus oriebantur. Tacit. Ann. lib. vi. 

Montesquieu ventures to reject the authority of Tacitus in this instance, and 
supposes that the law which he ascribes to the Decemvirs had no existence 
until the year U. C 398 ; when, according to livy, lib. vi, it was obtained 
by the Tribunes M. Duellius and L. Menenius, in favour of the people. Haud 
asque patribus laetat insequente anno C. Martio et Cn. Manlio Coss. de unda- 
rio foenore a M. Duellio, L« Menenio tribunis plebis, rogatio perlata. It is 
indeed probable that many antiquated laws were referred to this legendary Code 
.of the iSnrelve Tables on no better authority than that of thdr antiquity. And 
so great a reduction of interest was more likely to come from Tribunes acting in 
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only the double of what he had stoleoy the usurer 
was condemned to pay fourfold what he had taken 
for interest of money. But bankruptcy was treated 
as a crime, and, without any distinction of fraud or 
misfortune, exposed the insolvent debtor to the 
mercy of his creditors, who might put him to death, 
dissect or quarter him, and di3tribute his members 
among them *• 

Mixed with regulations of -so extraordinary a cast, 
there wanted not proofs of reason and wisdom. 
Piety to the gods was held forth as a pledge of in- 
nocence and purity of manners t : Arbitrary rites, 
indeed, or strange objects of worship, were not to 
be tolerated t. 



&TOiiir of the people, who were generally the debtors, and who soon after procu- 
red 1h» entire abolition of the interest of money, than from the Decemvirs, iHio, 
being of the aristocratical fiu:tion, took part with the creditoiB. 



* Hie dame in this Code respecting insoWent debtors is equally strange with 
^Mft which respects the power of the father, and shews no less upon idiat atro- 
cions ideas of what they were to permit as well as of what they were to prohibit, 
the compilers of this Code proceeded. Their ideas in either, it is probable, were 
nerer realized. JAvi says, that debtors were next et tradili crediioribus (Iay, 
lib. li, c S9, and 87). But it is affirmed with great probability of truth, that no 
cieditor ever took the full benefit of this law against hb insolvent dd>tor, ( AuL 
OelL lib. XX, c. 1). Laws that result from custom, and are suggested by real 
occaaons, are genuine proofs of the reigning manners ; but laws enacted by 
ipirial lawgivers, or commissioners, only indicate what occurs to the fancy of 
tfie compiler, and what are the prohBiitions he is pleased to suppose may be 



f Ad Deos adeunto caste. Fietatem adhibento. 
f deer, de Legibus, lib. ii, c. 8. In many parts of this performance, Cicero 
is supposed to restore and to comment on the Laws of XIL Tables; and on 
this subject in particular, Atticus is made to observe, that the supposed consti- 
tution does not much differ from what were reputed the laws of Numa, and 
tfae-etrly practice of 'lUmie. ^ 
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The peoi^ were rtqutreid to build tiieir booseB 
two feet asuiider^ to leave ei^ feet for the ordinary 
breadth of streeta and highw8ys» and double this 
breadth at the turnings* 

They were forbid to dress or to polish the wood 
which was to be consumed in funeral piles^ or to. ex*- 
press their sorrow ior the dead^ by wounding their 
flesh, tearing their hair, by lamentable criesf, or any 
indecent gestures of grief. 

. Such are a few of the more singular and charac* 
teristical clauses whidi are mentioned among the 
fragments of the Twelve Tables^ The ardour of the 
people to obtain this Code, and the unlimited powers 
which tl^ey intrusted to the commissioners appoint** 
ed to frame it, bad nearly cost them tbeir liberty ; 
and in this manner put a stop to the progress of 
their commonwealth. The Two additional Tables, 
as well as the first Ten^ havmg been posted up fof 
public inspection, and having been formally enacted 
by the Senate and People, the object of the Decern** 
virs^ commission was obtained, and it was expected 
that they were to abdicate their power ; but the 
principal peiBoas vested with this trust, having pro^ 
cured it with a view to usurp the government, ot 
being corrupted by two years' uncontrolled domL> 
nion in the possession of it, refused to withdraw 
from their station, and boldly ventured to persist in 
the exercise of their power after the time for which 
it was given had elapsed. 

At Rome, the functions of the magistrate were 
supposed to determine by his own resignation^ and 
the republic might suffer a peculiar inconvettiency 
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* 

irom the dbstimiey of particular persdns^ who toa^ 
tinaed to retain the powers of office after the period 
assigned them by law was expired. The Decemvirs 
took advantage of this defect in the constitutioo» 
ccMitinued to hold their commission beyond the pe- 
riod for which it was given, took measures to pre- 
vent the restoration of the Senate »id the assem- 
blies of the people, Or the election of (M-dinary ma- 
gistrates, and, even without employing much arti- 
fice, got the people to acquiesce in their usurpation, 
as an evil which could not be remedied. And the 
usurpers, in this as in other instances, seemed to 
meet with a submission that was proportioned to the 
confidence with which they assumed their power. 
The public wrongs, which no one was peculiarly 
trailed upon to redress, appeared to n>ake little im- 
pression ; but a barbarous insult offered to a private 
ifamity rekindled or gave occasion to the breaking 
out at a flame, which injuries of a more dangerous 
tiatnre only seemed to have smothered. 

Appius Claudius, one of the usurpers, being cap- 
tivated with the beauty of Virginia, the daughter of 
* respectable citizen, and already betrothed to a 
person of her own condition, endeavoured to make 
ftnmself master of her person, by depriving her at 
^ifice of her parentage and of her liberty. For this 
pcirpose, under pretence that She was born in servi- 
tiidei and that she had been stolen away in her in- 
ftncy, he suborned a person to claim her as his 
ftlave. The Decemvir himself being judge in this 
•iniquitous suit, gave judgment against the helpless 
* party, and ordered her to be removed to the house 
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of the person by whom she was claimed. In this 
afiecting scene, the father, under pretence of bid- 
ding a last farewell to his child, came forward to 
embrace her ; and, in presence of a multitude of peo- 
ple, having then no other means to preserve her ho- 
nour, he availed himself of the prerogative of a Ro- 
man father, and stabbed her to the heart with a 
knife. A general indignation^ instantly arose from 
this- piteous sight, and all parties concurred, as at 
the expulsion of the Tarquins, to deliver 
the Republic from so hateful a tyranny *• 

No more was required in this case to effect a re- 
volution but the will to produce it ; and the Senate 
and Patrician administration being re-established by 
the cheerful concurrence of the Plebeians, and the 
former government being restored with the consent 
of all parties, a disposition to mutual confidence en- 
sued, which led to the choice of the most popular 
persons into the office of Consul, and procured a 
ready assent from the Nobles to every measure which 
tended to gratify the people. 

The danger which had been thus recently expe- 
rienced from the abuse of a legislative commission, 
produced a resolution to restrain, under the seve- 
rest penalties of confiscation and death, any person 
from ever proposing such a measure. The conse- 
cration of the persons of the Tribunes, which, under 
the late usufpation, had almost lost its effect, was 
now renewed, and extended, though in a meaner 
degree, to the EdUes and inferior officers, who were 



• LiT. b'b. iii, c. S7. Dionys. HaL fine. 
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to act under the Tribunes in preserving 
the rights of the People^ 

' The Patricians likewise conselrted to have the 
acts of the Senate formally recorded, placed in the 
temple of Ceres, and committed to the care of the 
Ediks *• This was in fact a considerable diminu'- 
tioQ of the power of the Consuls, who had been 
hitherto considered as the keepers and interpreters 
€^. the Senate's decrees, and who had often sup- 
pressed or carried into execution the acts of this 
body at pleasure. 

: But the most striking effect, ascribed to the pre-* 
sent unanimity of the citizens, was the ease 

U. C" 504. 

. * * ' with which the Plebeian assemblies, hither- 
to supposed competent only to make bye-laws for 
themselves, were permitted to extend the authority 
of their acts to all the different orders of the com- 
monwealth. 

The Comitia^ or assemblies of the Roman People, 
as may be collected from the past observations, 
were now of three denominations ; that of the Cu^ 
ria&, the Centuries, and the Tribes. In assemblies 
of tibe first and second denomination, every citizen, 
whether Patrician or Plebeian, was a constituent 
member ; and laws were enacted relating to. the po-* 
li^ of the state in general, as well as to particular 
departments, and to separate bodies of men. The 
Centuries disposed of civil offices, and the Curiae 
of military commands t. In the. assembly of the 



* Liv. lib. iii. 
f Liv. lib. V, c. 52. Lib. ix, c. 58, Cic. ad'Famil. lib. i, ep. 9. Liv. lib. vi. 
c 21. 
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Tiibei^ composed of Flebeiana aIone» the Tribunes 
were elected ; and acts were passed to regulate the 
proceedings of their own order, beyond which, in 
the ancient times of the republic, their authoiity did 
not extend. But as the Senate denied the right of 
die Tribes to enact laws that should bind the com- 
munity at large, the Plebeians^ in their turn, dispar- 
ted the l^dative authority of the Senate. The 
Centuries alone were supposed to enjoy the right df 
enacting laws for the commonwealth *. 

This distribution, however, was partial, and tend^ 
ed to lodge the sovereignty of the State in the hands 
of the Patricians, who, though no more than a part 
of the people, were enabled, by their undoubted ma- 
jority in the assembly of the Cetituries, as well as in 
the Senate, to give law to the whole. 

Equity and sound polic}^ required that the Ple- 
beians should have a voice in the legislature of a 
coinmonwealth of which they made so considerable 
a part. This privilega^ppeared to be necessary, in 
oi^er to secure them gainst the partid influence of 
a separate order of men. They accordingly obtain- 
ed it ; but in a manner that tended to disjoin, rather 
than to unite into oqe body, the collateral members 
c^ the State. Instead of a deliberative voice, by 
which they might concur with the Senate and Calld^ 
Ua of the Centuries, or by which they might control 
and amend their decrees, they obtained for them- 
selves a separate and independent power of l^sla* 



* These were termed Leges ; the ^resolutions of the Senate were termed Sc' 
viatiM CbnsuUa, and those of l!he Tribes Plebieeka. 
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tioiiy by whidit as a couaterpoi^e to the PMrician 
iictSy which might pass in th^ Centuries without 
their concurrence, they could, on their part and 
trithout the presence or consent of the nobles, make 
Pldbeian acts that should equiUly bind the 
Whole community *. 

This rude and artless manner of communicating 
41 vhare of the legislatiure to the inferior order of Ae 
people, tended greatly to *incaease the intricacy of 
this singular constitution, which now opened, in 
fact, three distinct sources of legislation, and pro- 
duced Iaw9 of thriee different denominations ; de- 
crees of the Senate t, which had 1 temporary autho- 
rity ; acts of the Centuries t ; and resolutions of the 
Tribes 5 ; and by these means undoubtedly made 
way for much xntestiDe division, distraction, and tn- 
oanlt.. 

So fss animosity to the late usurpation had united 
sdl ondos of men in the measures that followed the 
lexpulfiicm of the Decern virs^|^)}Hrt the spirit of con. 
diality did not kmg sur^ve the sense of those inju- 
ries^ and that resentment of a common oppression 
£rom whidi this transient unanimity arose. Thfe 
ftebeicms had, with consent of the Senate, removed 
le part of the estaMishment, in which the Patri- 
IS were unequally favoured ; but they bore with 
the greater impatience the disadvantages underwhich 
they continued to labour, and by which they were 
still condemned to act a subordinate part in llie 



* Dlonyt. HaL p. 306. lit. lib. ill, c 55. ^ Senstui Cbniults. 
I Leges. $ Plebifdta. 
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edmiAoA w^ltb. They were still excluded from the 
office of Consul, apd from that of the priesthood. 
They were debarred from intermarriage with the 
nobles by an express law, which had been enacted, 
lest the sexes, from passion, forgetting the distinc- 
tion of ranks, should in this manner unite their fa- 
milies together; but being now^ in some meastire, 
by the late act in favour of the CSomi^ of the Tribes^ 
' become joint or rival sovereigns of the State, they 
could not long acquiesce in these unequal condi- 
tions. 
A few years after the restoration of the Common- 
wealth, Caniileius, a Plebeian, being one of 
the Tribunes, moved the celebrated act 
which bears his name *, to repeal the clause of the 
Twelve Tables which prohibited the intermarriage of 
Patricians and Plebeians. The other nine Tribunes 
joined at the same time in a claim of more impor- 
tance, — that the office of Consul should be laid open 
to all the different orcMRa of the commonwealth, and 
might be held by Plebeians, as well as Patricians t. 
The Senate, and the whole order of nobles, having 
for some time, by delays, and by involving the State, 
^ usual, in foreign wars, endeavoured to suspend 
the determination of these questions, were at length 
obliged to gratify the people in the less material 
part of their pretensions, respecting the intermar- 
riage of different ranks, in ordei*, if possible, to pa- 
cify them on the refusal of the more important claim, 

* Lex Canukia^ Liv. lib. iv, c. 1. | Dionys. Hal. 
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which related to their capacity of being elected into 
the officQ of CoiisuL 

' To elude their demands on this material pointy it 
was observed, that of the sacrifices and other duties 
belonging to the priesthood, which, by the sacred 
laws of religion, could be performed only by persons 
of noble birth, many were to be performed by the 
Consul, and could not, without profanation, be com« 
mitted to any person of Plebeian extraction ; and 
that, by/this consideration alone, the Plebeians must 
be for ever excluded from the dignity of ConsuL 
Superstition, for the most part, being regulated by 
custom alone, no change can be made in the cus* 
torn, without appearing to change the religion tha^ 
is founded upon it. This difficulty accordingly put 
a stop, for a while, to the hasty pace with which the 

Plebeians advanced to the Consulate : but the ob- 

• 

struction was at length removed, (as many difficulties 

axe removed in human affairs), by a slight evasion, 

and by the mere change of a name. The 

U C 309 T *^ 

' titleof Consul being changed for that of Mi. 
litary Tribune, and no sacerdotal function being in^ 
eluded in the duties of this office. Plebeians, though 
not qualified to be Consuls, were allowed to offer 
themselves as candidates, and to be elected Military 
Tribunes with consular power. In this manner the 
supposed profanation was avoided, and Plebeians, 
Muder a new appellation, were allowed to be qualif- 
ied for the highest- place in the State. The mere 
privilege, however, did not, for a considerable time, 
enable any individual of that order to attait)i to the 
honour of first magistrate of the commonwealth. 



The Pkbeiaiui in a body had prevailed against the 
law which excluded them ; but individuals^ as sepa- 
rate candidate for office^ siill yidded the preference 
to the Patrician competitor ^ or, if a Hebeian were 
fikely to prevail at any partieukr election of Mili- 
tary Tribunes, the Patricians bad credit enough to 
have the nomination of Consuls revived in that in* 
stance, in <Mrder to disappoint their antagonists. 

Together with the separation of the military and 
sacerdotal functions, which took place on this occa- 
sion, another change, more permanent and of great- 
er moment, was effected* Ever since the institution 
of the Census, or muster, the inrolment of the peo- 
ple was become a principal function of the executive 
power. In the first ages it belonged to the King, 
tojgether with all the other prerogatives of state. In 
the sequel, it devolved on the Consuls ; and they^ 
accordingly, at every period of five years, upon a 
return of the muster, could dispose of any citizen's 
rank, assign him his class, place him on the rolls of 
the Senate, or on that of the Knights, or strike him 
off from either ; and, by charging him with all the 
burdens of a subject, while they stripped him of the 
privileges of a citizen, deprive him at once of his 
political consequence *, and of his state as a Ro* 
mant. 

These powers were actually exerted, not merely 
held up into public view to awe the people. The 
magistrate took an account of every citizen's estate. 



* Liv^ lib. It, c. 24. 

f The citizens who came under this predicament were termed iErarii 
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inquired into lib character, and assigned him his 
place ; promoted him to the Senate or to the Knight- 
hood ; degraded or disfranchised, according as he 
judged the party worthy or unworthy of his freedom, 
of the rank which he held, or of that to which he 
aspired in the common'^ealth *• 

So important a trust committed to the discretion 
of an officer elected for a difierent purpose, took its 
rise in the simplicity of a rude age ; but continued 
far a considerable period without any flagrant ex- 
amples of (ibuse. It was, nevertheless, that branch 
of the consular magistracy which the Patricians 
were least willing to communicate or to share with 
the Plebeians. While they admitted them^ there- 
fore, to be elected Tribunes with consular power, 
they stipulated, that the charge of presiding in the 
Census, or musters, should be disjoined from it^ and 
that, under the title of Censors, this charge should re- 
main with persons of Patrician birth t. They 
' contended for this separation, not with a 
professed intention to reserve the office of Censor to 
their own order, but under pretence that persons in- 
vested with the consular power, beipg so frequently 
employed in the field against the enemies of the 
commonwealth, could not attend to affiiirs of the 
city, or perform all the duties of Censor at their re- 
gular periods. 

But whatever may have been the real motive for 
aeparating the department of Censor from that of 
Consul, the change appears to have been seasonably 

I ■ H I II ■ ■ I I I ■ I I ' 

* LiT. lib. iv, c. 24. f Liv. lib. iv, c. 2. 
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made ; ' and may be coni»dered as a striking example 
of that singular felicity with which the Romans, for 
some time, advanced in their policy, as well as in 
their fortunes. Hitherto the Roman Consul, being 
a warrior, was chiefly intent oa the glory he was to 
reap in the field, and to gain at the expense of 
the enemies of the State. He disdained to seize 
the advantages which he had in his power, in the 
quality of a clerk or accountant intrusted with the 
Census, or inrolment of his fellow-citizens ; and so 
little apprehension was entertained of any such abuse, 
that no peculiar attention appears to have been given 
to the choice of Consuls on the year of the Census, 
as beinj^ then vested with any dangerous measures 
of power. But considering the height at which party 
disputes were then arrived, and the great conse- 
quence of a citizen's rank and place on the rolls, it 
was no longer safe to intrust in the same hands the 
civil rights of the People, and the executive powers 
of the State. The Consul being frequently raised 
to his station by party intrigues, and coming into 
power with the ardour of private ambition and of 
party zeal, might easily, in the manner of making 
.up the rolls of the people, have gratified his own 
predilections or resentments, or that of his faction. 
The office of Consul, in the department of military 
command, was naturally the province of youth, or 
of vigorous manhood ; but that of Censor, when dis- 
joined from it, fell as naturally into the hands of per- 
sons of great authority and experienced age ; to 
whom, in the satiety of brighter honours, the people 
plight safely intrust the estimate of their fortunes. 
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and the assignment of their rank. In such handa it 
contiDuedy for a considerable period, to be y^ry 
faithfully discharged ; and by connecting the digni- 
ties of Citizen, and the honours of the State, with 
private as well as public virtue, had the happiest ef- 
fects on the manners of the people. 

The number of Censors, like that of the Consuls, 
was limited to two ; but that of the Consular Tri- 
bunes was left undetermined, and at successive elec- 
tions was augmented from three to eight. This has 
given occasion to some historians, who are quoted 
by Livy, to ascribe the institution of this oflSce, not 
to the importunity of the Plebeian party, but to th« 
exigencies of the state ; which being assailed by nu- 
merous enemies, and not having as yet devised the 
method of multiplying commanders, under the titles 
of Proconsul, or Praetor, were led to substitute offi- 
cers of a different denomination, whose numbers 
might be increased at discretion. It is indeed pro- 
bable, that, in the progress of this government, new 
institutions, and the separation of departments, were 
suggested no less by the multiplicity of growing af- 
fiiirs, than by the interests of party, or by the ambi- 
tion of separate pretenders to power. In the first 
of those ways, we are led to account for the institu- 
tion of the Plebeian Ediles, already mentioned ; for 
that of the Praefectus Annonae, or Inspector of the 
Markets, together with the additions that were, in 
the course of these changes, continually made to the 
number of Quaestors. 

The Quaestors had been long established at Rome; 
they had charge of the public funds, and followed 
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the Kings and the Consuls as commissaries off pro* 
viders for the army in the field* During the busy 
pmod which we have been now considering, tb^r 
number was augmented from two to four ; and the 
places were filled, for the most part, with 
Patricians, though not limited to perscms 
of this rank. 

The Praefectus Annona^, or Inspector of the Mar- 
kets, was an officer occasionally named, on a pro- 
spect of scarci^, to guard against famine, and to pro- 
vide for the wants of the people. Rome was in fact 
a place of arms, or a military station, often depend- 
ing as much for subsistence on the foresight and 
care of its officers, as on the course of its ordinary 
markets. Without a proper attention to this parti- 
cular on the part of the State, the People were ex- 
posed to suffer from scarcity. On the approaches 
of famine, they became mutinous and disorderly, 
and were ready to barter their freedom and the con- 
stitution of their country, for bread. During the 
faminq which first suggested the separation 
of this trust from that of the ordinary offi* 
cers of State, Sp. Maalius, a Roman Knight, being 
possessed of great wealth, engrossed great quantities 
of corn ; and having it in his power to supply the 
wants of the poor, had formed a dangerous party, 
and, by their means, aimed at dominion in the com- 
monwealth. The Senate was alarmed, and, as in 
the most dangerous crisis of the State, had recourse 
to the nomination of a Dictator. Mcelius being ci- 
ted to appear before this officer, and having refused 
to obey, was put to death. 
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Tho care of nipplyii^ the peopte with conit 
wfakh had been at this time oommitted to L. Minu* 
eius, was from thenceforward intrusted to citizens 
of the first rank, and the office itself became neces* 
sary in the political establishment of the commonr 
wealth. 

• Hith^i;o we have considered the Roman repub* 
lie as a scene of itaere pcditical deliberations and 
councUsy divided at home, and seemingly unable to 
unite their forces abroad. The State, however, pre- 
sented itself to the nations around it under a VQry 
different aspect : To them it appeared to be a mere 
horde of warriors, which made and preserved its i^ 
quisitions by force, and which never betrayed any 
signs of hesitation or weakness in the measures that 
were required for its safety. In the transition from 
monarchy to republic, indeed, there seems to have 
been a temporary intermission of national exertions. 
Private citizens, annuaUy raised to the head of the 
republic, did not with their elevation acquire the 
dignity of princes ; they did not command the same 
Teqiect from their fellow-citizens at home, nor had 
the same consideration from rival nations abroad. 
The firequent dissensions of the people seemed to 
render them an easy prey to their enemies. During 
the life of Tarquin many powers united against 
them in behalf of the exiled king. They were 
stripped of their territory, confined to the walls of 
their city, and deserted by their allies ♦i The for- 
tune of the State seemed to fall with its mo- 



* Dfonys. Hftl. lib. T. 
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narcky. The event,- however, bdied these sq^pear- 
ances, and the power of; the annual magistracy soon 
became more formidable abroad, though less aw- 
ful at home, than that of the monarch. The repub« 
lican government sought for respite from domestic 
trouble in the midst of foreign war, and the forces 
of the State, instead of being restrained, were im- 
pelled into action by intestine divisions. The jea- 
lousy with which the lower ranks of the people en- 
deavoured to watch their superiors, the solicitude 
with which the higher order endeavoured to pre- 
serve its distinction, the exercise of abiUty which, in 
this contest, was common to both, enabled them to 
act against foreign enemies with a spirit that was 
whetted, but not worn out, in their domestic quarrels. 

The Consuls annually elected, brought to the 
helm of affairs a fresh vigour of mind and continual 
supplies of renewed ambition. Every officer, on his 
accession to the magistracy, was in haste to distin* 
guish his administration, and to merit his triumph ; 
and numerous as the enemies of the Republic ap« 
peared, they were not sufficient to furnish every Ra- 
man Consul, in his turn, with an opportunity to earn 
this envied distinction. It was conferred only upon 
those who obtained actual victories, and before whom 
a certain number of the enemy had fallen *. 

In this nursery of warricMrs, honours, tending to 
excite ambition or to reward military merit, were 
not eonfined to the leaders of armies alone : The 
victorious soldier partook in the triumph of bis lead- 

* Five thousand in one field. 
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er, and had subordinate rewards, proportiofi6d to 
the proofs he had given of his valour. *' I bear the 
^' scars,'' said Dentatus (while he pleaded for a share 
in the con<q[uered lands to himself aiid his fellow-sol- 
diers) " of five and forty wounds, of which twelve 
•• were received in one day. I have carried many 
** prizes of valour. Fourteen civic crowns bestowed 
*' upon me by those I had saved in battle. Three 
^ times the mural crown ; having been so often the 
** first to scale the enemies' walls. Eight times the 
". prize of distinction in battle. Many tokens of 
'. esteem and gratitude from the hands of generals. 
Eighty-three chains of gold, sixty bracelets, eigK^ 
^* teen lances, and twenty-five sets of horse-furniture, 
*• from private persons, who were pleased to approve 
" of my services *." 

Under the influence of councils so fertile in the 
invention of military distinctions, and in armies of 
which the soldier was roused by so many incentives 
to military ambition, the frequent change of com- 
manders, which is commonly impolitic, proved a 
perpetual renovation of the ardour and spirit with 
which armies were led. In public deliberations on 
the subject of war, the vehement ambition of indivi- 
duals proved a continual incentive to vigorous reso- 
lutions, by which the State not only soon recovered 
the consequence which it seemed to have lost in its 
transition from monarchy, but was speedily enabled 
to improve upon all its former advantages as head 
of the Latin confederacy; frequently to vanquish 

• Dionys, Hal. lib. x, c. 3G. vel p. 362. 
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thd Sabinesi the Hernici^ tiie Vobci, and Etruscans^ 
And, in about a hundred years after the expulsion df 
TarquiQ, to extend its dominion greatly beyond the 
territories which had been in the possession of that 
prince. In one direction, from Falerium to Anxur, 
about sixty miles ; and in the other, from the sum- 
mits of the Appenines to the sea : And 

Tj, C. 344* 

Rome, the metropolis of this little empire, 
was become, with a few competitors, one of tibe prin- 
cipal states of Italy* 

The first and nearest object of its emulation at 
this period was Veice, an Etruscan community, of 
which the capital, situate sboat nine miles from 
Rome, was built on an eminence, and secured by 
precipices *. 

The Romans, even before thc^ change of their go- 
vernment from liie form of a principality to that of 
a republic, had been in possession of the Tiber and 
both its banks ; but on the right of this river were 
still circumscribed by the Veiaentes, with whom they 
had waged long and desperate wars, and, as may be 
supposed among rivals in so close a neighbourhood, 
with imminent danger to both. Veia?, according to 
Dionysius, was equal in extent to Athens, and, like 
the other Etruscan cantons, was farther advanced 



* Tus description agrees widi that of tbe Isola Fames^ near Storta, the fan% 
atasge from Rome, although there is not now -any riyer on ffae way to Rome an- 
«weraUe to the effect iduch Livj asciflMs to the Cremera, as aberrier on whicb 
the Pabii so long opposed the Veiamtes, juidby the rashly passing of whidi they 
finally perished. It is singular, that this eloquent writer should adopt a relation 
with drcumstances inconsistent with the physical state of the country within a 
few miles of Rome. LiT« lib. ii, c. 49 and 50. 
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thaft Rotte in the arts of peace, probably better pro- 
vided with the resources of v/bt, but inferior in the 
maguaiuitiity of its councils and in the courage of its 
people. The Veissntes^ after a variety of struggles^ 
heing fbrcedr to retire within the walls of their city. 
Buffered themselves to be invested, and underwent 
a siege or blockade of ten years. The Romans, in 
order to reduce them, having an army so long in the 
tield, without any interruption or distinction <^ sea- 
sonSf made secure approaches, fortifying 
lliemselves in the posts which they succes- 
sively occupied, and in the end entered the place 
by storm* 

In these operations, we are told, that this wsu*like 
community learned to act with more regularity thaii 
they had formerly practised ; and having, some little 
time before, allotted a military pay to such of their 
people as served on foot, they at this time extended 
the fiame establishment also to their horsemen or 
knights i imposed taxes on the people in order to 
defray this expense, and made other arrangements, 
wIm^ sodn after enabled them to carry their enter- 
prises to a greater distance, and to conduct them 
With more order and system : circumstances which, 
tc^ether with the accessions of territory and power, 
gained by the reduction of Vei^ rendered this event 
a Temarkable epocfaa in the history of Rome. 

The use which they proposed to make of their 
conquests was in part a continuation of their origi- 
nal policy. The practice of incorporating vanquish- 
ed enemies, indeed, with the Roman people, had 
been long discontinued ; for even Tarquin, it is said. 
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Ittd introduced the custom of enslaving rather than 
adopting his captives* afid this fate the citizens of 
Yeise underwent * ; but their lands» and the city it- 
self» offered a tempting recess to the conquerors. 
And accordingly it was proposed to transplant into 
those vacant possessions and seats one-half of the 
Roman Settate and people t. 

This proposal was extremely acceptable to many, 
who hoped to double their own possessions, and who 
flattered themselves also that they might double the 
powers of the State : but it was strenuously opposed 
by the greater part of the Senate and Nobles, as 
tending to divide and to weaken the commonwealth, 
and as more likely to restore a rival than to strengthen 
themselves. And it was eluded by a partial division 
of the Veiaen territory, in which seven jugeraj or 
about four English acres, were assigned as the lot of 
a family ; and by these means the more indigent ci- 
tizens were provided for, without any hazard of dis- 
membering the State. 

. But while the Romans were thus availing them- 
selves of the spoils of a fallen enemy, and probably 
enjoying, on the extinction of their rival, a more 
than common degree of imagined security, they be- 
came themselves an example of the instability of hu- 
man affairs ; being assailed by a new and unlooked- 
for epemy, who came like a stroke of hghtning on 
their settlement, dispersed their people, and reduced 
their habitations to ashes. 



• Liv. lib. V, c ?2. .t Ibid. c. 24. 
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Tbe GftuJba^ who are said to have passed the Alps 
ID three several migrations about two hutidred years 
b^ore this date, being now masters of all the ^ains 
on tbe Fo» and of all the coasts of the Adriatic to 
the banks of the river Sena, where they had a settle* 
ment, which from their name was called Sena Gal* 
lia ; and being still bent on extending their posses- 
sions, or shifting their habitations, had passed the 
Appenines, and laid siege to Clusium, the capital 
of a small nation in Tuscany *• The inhabitants of 
this place made application to the Romans for sue* 
cour ; and could obtain no more than a deputation 
to intercede with the Gauls in their behalf. But the 
deputies who were sent on this business, and com* 
missioned to act only as mediators, having appeared 
in arms on the side of the besieged, the Gauls com-^ 
plained of their conduct as a breach of faith, and as 
a departure from the neutrality which the Romany 
professed. Being denied satisfaction on this com- 
plaint, they dropped their design on Cluaium, and 
turned their arms against these pretended mediatori^ 
who had violated the laws of war. They advanced 
on the left of the Tiber, found the Romans posted 
to receive them on the Allia t, a small river whick 
was the limit of the Roman territory, in the coun- 
try of the Sabines, about ten miles from Rome ; 
and, with the same impetuosity which hithe<;|bo atr 
tended them, they passed the AUia on the right of 
the Roman army, drove them into the angle that 



* *H' 



* Liv. lib. V, c. 35, &c. 

f The only water-run to which the name of Allia as a river or barrier to cover 
tbe front of an army, is applicable, and that imperfectly, is that of a rivulet, be- 
yond the Monte JuArilao, about six or seven miles from Rome> on the Via Salara. 

VOL. I. E 
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was formed by the confluence of the two rivers^ put 
all who withstood them to the sword, and forced the 
remainder into the Tiber, where numbers perished, 
or, having gained the opposite bank, took shelter 
in the desolated city of Veias and in the neighbour- 
ing country. 
This calamity is said to have so much stunned or 
overwhelmed the Roman People, that they 
made no farther attempttodefendtheircity. 
All the youth that were fit to carry arms retired in- 
to the Capitol. The weak or infirm, whether by sex 
or age, fled as from a place condemned to destruc- 
tion, or suffered themselves to be surprised and cut 
off in the streets. 

The Gauls, having employed three days in the 
pursuit and slaughter of those who fled from the 
field of battle, on the fourth day advanced towards 
the walls of Rome. But being alarmed at first by 
the general desertion of the battlements, which they 
mistook for an ambuscade or an artifice to draw them 
into a snare, they examined all the avenues with 
care before they ventured to enter the gates. The 
more effectually to dislodge every enemy, they set 
fire to the city, reduced it to ashes, and took post 
on the ruins, in order to besiege the Capitol, which 
alone held out *. .In this condition, the daring 
spirit of Rome, already so formidable to all its neigh- 
bours, appeared to be suppressed for ever. And 
even by the Greeks, notwithstanding their contempt 
of Barbarians, the rising fame and the reverse of its 
fortune were heard with attention t- 



. •^ 



• Flutaj-ch. In yit Camilli. t ^^^^ 
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The Grauls remained in possession of the ruins for 
six months ; during which time they made a fruit- 
less attempt to scale the rock on which the Capitol 
was built ; and being repulsed by Manlius, who, for 
his vigilance and valour on this occasion, acquired 
the name of Capitolinus, they continued to invest 
and block up the fortress, in hopes of being able to 
reduce it by famine. The Romans, who were shut 
up in the Capitol, still preserved the forms of their 
commonwealth, enacted laws in the name of the Se« 
nate and People, and sensible that Camillus, under 
whose auspices they had reduced the city of Yeis, 
and triumphed over many other enemies, now in 
exile on the score of an invidious charge of embez- 
zling the spoils he had won at that place, was the 
fittest person to retrieve their affairs, they absolved 
him of this accusation, reinstated him in the qualifi- 
cation to command their armies * ; and, in order 
that he might assemble their allies, and collect the 
remains of their people, who were dispersed in the 
neighbouring country, vested him with the power of 
Dictator. In the extreme distress of his country, 
£!amillus overlooked the wrongs he had received, and 
with the numbers that repaired to his standard, has- 
tened to arm for the relief of the Capitol. He arrived, 
indeed, at a critical moment, when the besieged, 
being greatly reduced by famine, had already capi- 
tulated, and were paying a ransom for themselves 
and their remaining effects. But before this trans- 
action was completed, he surprised ^he besiegers. 



• Liv. lib. V, c. 52. 

e2 
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oU^ed them to nUoqui A their ptey, and afterwards, 
in a decisive battle that was fought ia the n^igh- 
booriiood ef Rome^ revenged the diaant^r which his 
GOUBtrymen had mSkted on the banks of the AUia *^ 

Whatever may have been the true acxxmnt of this 
fiunous adventure, the Romans have given it a place 
in their history, retained a peculiar sense of their 
danger from the Gauls, and to tbifl date referred the 
drigin of some particulars in their policy, which 
aerved as a monument of some mighty event. They 
Bet apart particular funds in the treasury, to be 
spared in every other possible emergency, and te^ 
served for the case of invasion from Graul alon^ 
The magistrate, too, though in ordinary times sub- 
jected to ^eat limitations, in l^is case was intrust- 
^ with discretionary power : and it is likely thai;, 
in the age in which they took this alarming impres- 
sion of danger from the Gauls, they had not 3ret ac- 
quired those advantages of discipline and military 
skill, in which they were afterwards so much supe- 
rior to those and other barbarous neighbours t« 

Although historians have amply supplied the de- 
tail of history before this event, they nevertheleas 
acknowledge that all prior evidence of facts perish- 



,^ ^ « I I I I » 1 1 > ' ' ' * •^^*** 



* liT. lib. t» c. 43» Ac* 

f The establishxneht of the I^egiony and the improvement made in the choioe 
of its weapon^ and manner of array, are mentioned as subsequent to this date : 
And the Romans, it is confessed, made less progress in all other arts than hi 
Jhoae of war. Ilieir general» Camilhit, at his triumph for the victoiy obtaned 
over the Gaub, made his entry into Rome, having his visage painted with red ; 
a practice, says Pliny, which is yet tol>e found among nations of Africa, who 
zemain in a state of barbarity, and wbidi this natural historian was i n cli n ed to 
consider as a characteristic of barbarous manners still prevailing in Rome at 
the date to which he refers. 
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ed ia the destniction of Rome j thst all records and 
momiinents of what the Romans had formerly beeD, 
were thmi to be gadiered from the ruins of cottagesy 
yfrhkh had been for several months trodden under 
foot bj a barbarous enemy ; that the laws of the 
Twelve Tables, the People's Charters of Right, and 
the forms of the Constitution, were to be collected 
in fragments of plates which were dug from the rub- 
bish c^ their former habitations ; and that nothingp^ 
Kmaining to mark the farmer position of Rome, he- 
sides' the Capitol, raised on its rock, and surrounded 
with ruins, the people deliberated whether they 
should attempt to renew their settlement on this 
ground, or transfer it to Veias. It had been fortner** 
fy proposed to remove to that place one-half c£ liie 
Senate and people. It was now thought a fit place to 
receive the whole, and the proper ground on which 
to restore the name and the seat of their common- 
wealth* " Why," said the promoters of this desigii, 
^ att^SWpt, at a great expense, and with so much 
<* labour, to clear out the wretched ruins of a falleii 
** city, while we have another, provided with pri- 
** vate and public buildings of every sort, yet entire 
" for our reception ?*' To this specious argument 
might have been opposed the consideration of many 
advantages in their former position ; its place on a 
navigable river, its command of the passage from 
Latium to Etruria, and of the navigation of the Ti- 
ber from the descents of the Appenines to the sea. 
But motives of superstition and national pride were 
supposed to be of greater weight. " Would you," 
said Camillus, ** abandon the seats of your ances- 
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tors? Would you have Veiae restored, and Rome 
to perish for ever ? Would you relinquish the al- 
<< tars of the Gods, who have fixed their shrines in 
** these sacred places ; to whose aid you are indebted 
** for so many triumphs, and to whom you owe the 
" recovery of those habitations for which you now 
" propose to relinquish their temples ?" 

Convinced by this argument, the Romans deter- 
mined to remain in their ancient situation, proceeded 
to restore their habitations, and in the course of a 
year accomplished the work of rebuilding their 
city : — An era from which, as from a second found- 
ation, may be dated the rise of the commonwealth, 
and the beginning of a period, in which its history, 
though still controverted in some particulars, is less 
doubtful than before, or less disfigured with fable *» 



* Some parts, even of the history that follows, are doubtfoL The Barnes of 
Dictators and of Consuls, the reality of entire campaigns, as well as of single 
actions, are controverted, (Liy. lib. i, c 5, & 26, lib. v, c SS, lib. yiii, c. 58, 
lib. iz, c 15); but that which preceded this date rests almost on tradition alone,' 
(LIt. lib. ▼!, c 1). It serves, however, to inform us what the Romans them- 
selves believed ; and is therefore the best comment we can have on the geniu& 
and tendency, as well as the origin, of their political situation. 
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CHAP. III. 

Scetie (^foreign war and domestic dispute opened tvith reiHvmg 
Borne. — Faction or conspiracy qf Manlius. — Condemnation. 
— Plebeiana elected into the qffice of consular tribunes. — As- 
pire to the consulate. — The first plebeian consul. — Establish' 
ment qf the prcBtor. — Patrician JEdiles. — Th^ plebeians 
qualified to hold aU the offices qf state. — The measure qfHo- 
man magistracy complefe. — Review qf the constitution. — Its 
seeming defects. — But great successes. — Policy of the state re- 
specting foreign or vcmquished nations. — Ibrmation qf tike 
legion. — Series qf wars. — With the Samnites. — Campamans. 
— The Tarentines. — Pyrrhus. — Sovereignty qf Italy. — D^ 
ferent footing on which the inhdbitants stood. 

JLHE Romans were not allowed to restore their com- 
munity, nor to rebuild their habitations, 
in peace : They were invaded by the Equi» 
the Volsci, the Hernici, the Etruscans, and some of 
their own Latin confederates *, who, dreading the 
re-establishment of a commonwealth, from which 
they had already suffered so much, and whose power 
was so great an object of their jealousy, made every 
effort to prevent its revival. During a period of one 
hundred and seventeen years which followed, they 
accordingly had to encounter a succession of ene- 
mies, who, by endeavouring to repress their power. 



* Lav. lib. vi, c. 3. and 16. 
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only led them to the conquest of Italy, of which 
they became sovereigns; while they continued to 
undergo internal convulsions, which, as formerly, 
proved the occasion of political institutions, that 
filled up by degrees the measure of their national 
establishment. 

Dtirifig this period the Plebeians, far from being 
tNttisfied with their past acquisitions, made continual 
jefforts to enlarge their powers. Tlie Tribunes, by 
traducing the Senate, and by displaying, in their 
harangiles, the severities in particular of the Patri- 
cdan creditor, and the sufferings of the Plebeian 
debtor, still inflamed the animosity of their party. 
Xhe Republic appeared to be so feebly established, 
that ambitious citizens were encouraged, by means 
of faction in the lower class of the people, to enter- 
tain hopes of subverting the government. On this 
ground Manlius, the famous champion of the capi- 
tol, who, as has been observed, by his vigilance and 
valour preserved that fortress from the Gauls, form- 
ed a design to usurp the sovereignty. Presuming 
on his merit in this and other services, he thought 
himself superior to his fellow-citizens : but whilst he 
endeavoured) by his intrigues with the populace, to 
form a party against the Senate, he incurred, what 
was at Rome of all imputations the most odious, 
that of aspiring to be King. In opposition to this 
conspiracy, whether real or fictitious, the republic 
was committed to the care of a Dictator ; and Man- 
lius being brought before him, endeavoured to turn 
the suspicion of malice and envy against his accu- 
sers. He produced four hundred citizens whom he 
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had redeemed irom their creditors and released from 
chains. He produced the spoib of thirty enemies 
slain bj himself in battle; forty badges of honour 
conferred on him by generals under whom he had 
served ; many citizens whom he had \98cued from 
the enemy, and in this number he pointed at Caius 
Servilius himself, second in command to the Dicta- 
tor) who now carried the sword of the State against 
the life of a person who had saved his own. In the 
conclusion of this defence, " Such were the trea- 
'' sons," he said, *^for which the friends of the 
" People are to be sacrificed to their imperious 
« lords." 

His merits in the public service were great, and 
entitled him to any reward from the people except 
a surrender of their freedom. His liberality to the 
more indigent citizens, if it proceeded from huma- 
nity, was noble ; but if it proceeded from a design 
to alienate their affections from the public, or to em- 
ploy their numbers against it, liberality itself was a 
crime j and the most splendid services, considered 
as the artifices of a dangerous ambition, were the 
objects of punishment, not of reward. 

The people, it is said, while they had in their 
view the Capitol, which had been saved by the vi- 
gilance and bravery of this unfortunate criminal, 
hesitated in their judgment ; but their meeting be- 
ing adjourned to the following day, and to a diffe- 
rent placCf they condemned him to be thrown from 
that very rock on which he had so lately distinguish- 
ed his valour *. 

• Liv, lib. vi, c. 27. 
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Such alarms to the general state of the common- 
wealth, had their temporary effect in suspending the 
animosity of parties ; but could not reconcile their 
interests, nor prevent the periodical heats which 
continualljif arose on the return of their disputes. 
The Plebeians had been now above forty 

U C« 566m 

years in possession of a title to hold the 
office of Consular Tribune, but had not been able to 
prevail at any election *• The majority of the Cen- 
turies was still composed of Nobles ; and when can- 
didates of inferior extraction were likely, by their 
personal consideration, to carry a majority, the other 
partyy in such particular instances, had influence 
enough, as has been observed, to revive the election 
of Consuls, a title to which, by law. Patricians alone 
were yet admitted. 

The Plebeians, however, by the zeal of their par- 
ty, by the assiduity and influence of individuals who 
aspired to ofiice, by the growing number of their 
own order, whom their wealth had advanced into 
the first and second classes, by their alliance with 
the Patrician families in consequence of marriage, 
at last surmounted these difficulties, obtained the 
dignity of Consular Tribune for one of their own 
extraction, and from thenceforward began to divide 
the votes of the Centuries with the Patrician candi- 
dates. They were accordingly raised in their turn 
to what was then the first office of State, 
and in which nothing was wanting but the 
title of Consul, to which they soon after laid claim. 

• Lit. lib. vi, c. 37, 
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This concluding step in the advancement of their 
rank^ they were urged to make by the ambition of a 
female Patrician^ who being married into a Plebeian 
family, bore with impatience the mortifications to 
which she was exposed from the condition of her 
new relations. She excited her husband, engaged 
her own kindred among the Patricians, and roused 
the whole popular party, to remove the indignities, 
which, in being supposed unworthy to hold the Con- 
sular dignity, were yet affixed to their race. 
Licinius Stolo, the husband of this lady, and Pub* 
lius Sextius, another active and ambitious 

U. C577. ^1 • . 1 1 . 1 

Plebeian, were placed m the College of 
Tribunes, in order to urge this point. They began 
the exercise of their office by proposing three very 
important laws. The first intended for the relief of 
insolvent debtors ; by which all payments already 
made on the score of interest should be deducted 
from the capital,. and three years be allowed to pay 
off the remainder. 

A second law to limit the extent of estates in land, 
by which no citizen should be allowed to engross 
above five hundred jugera *, or to have in stock 
above one hundred bullocks, and five hundred goats 
and sheep. - 

A third law to restore the election of Consuls, in 
place of Consular Tribunes, with an express provi- 
sion that, at least, one of the consuls, should be of 
Plebeian descent. 



* About 500 English acres. The Lex Licinia, to be frequently quoted in 
the sequel. 
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' The Patrician0| to t^pel this attack^ having gain* 
ed some of the Tribunes to their party, prevailed 
npon them to dissent from their colleagues, and by 
then: negative to suspend all farther proceeding on 
the subject of these laws* The Tribunes, Licinius 
and Sextius in their turn suspended the usual elec* 
tion of magistrates^ and put a st<^ to all the ordina* 
ry afiairs of State. 

- An anarchy of five years ensued * ; during which 
period the Republic, bereft of all its officers, had no 
magistracy besides the Tribunes of the People, who, 
formidable as they were in the State, were not legal- 
ly vested with any degree of executive power t. 
Any alarm from abroad must have suspended the 
contest at home, and forced the parties to a treaty : 
but they are said to have enjoyed, in this time of 
domestic trouble, uninterrupted peace from abroad ; 
a circumstance from which we may infer, that in 
most of their wars they were themselves the aggres- 
sors, and owed this interval of peace to the vacancy 
of the Consulate, and to their want of the prompters, 
by whom they were usually excited to quarrel with 
their neighbours. 

In the several questions, on which the parties 
were now at variance, * the Patricians contended 
chiefly for the exclusion of Plebeians from the office 
or title of Consul ; and as an insuperable bar to 
their admission, still insisted on the sacrilegious pro« 
fanation that would be incurred by suffering the 
rites usually performed by the Consuls to pass into 

• From U. C. 577 to 382. f Liv. lib. vi, c. 95, 
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PlebeUo iumdbu Bat thU argument, instead ofperr 
6U|idUig the popular leaders to degist from, their 
daimi mljr led them to perceive that it was neces- 
saryj l^ a previous operation, to remove the imper 
dimenf^ before they attempted to pass through the 
way which it was meant to obstruct. They appear* 
ed then for a little to drop their pursuit of the Cpn* 
sulate ; they affected to respect the Patrician claim, 
to the possession of places which had always been 
assigned to their order. But they moved, that the 
number of ordinary attendants on the sacred rites 
should be augmented fron^ two to ten j and that of 
these one-hslf should be named of Plebeian extrac* 
tion. 

While the Patricians continued to reject this pro- 
posal, on account of the eBkct it was likely to have oh 
their pretensions in general } they gave way succes- 
sively, and, at the interval of some years, first to the 
acts that were devised in favour of insolvent debt" 
ors } next, to the Agrarian laW| or limitation of pro^ 
perty in land ; and, last of all, to the new establish- 
nmit relating to the priesthood, and in the sequel, 
to the communication of the Consulate itself to per- 
sons of Plebeian rank. 

The authors <^ the new regulations, knowing that 
the majority of the Centuries was composed of IV 
tricians, or was still under the influence of that or- 
der, were not satisfied with the mere privilege of be- 
ing qualified to stand for the Consulate. They in- 
sisted, that at least one of the Consuls should be a 
Plebeian ; and having prevailed in this, as in the 
other subjects of contest, the Plebeian party, enter- 
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ing immediately on the possession of their new pri- 
TT n .«», vilege, raised Publius Sextius, one of the 
Tribunes, who had been so active in the 
cause of his constituents, to the office of Consul. 

But while the Patricians thus incun^Bd a repeated 
diminution of their exclusive prerogatives, they en- 
deavoured, by separating the Judicative from the 
Executive power of the Consul, and by committing 
the^rst to a Patrician officer, under the title of Prae- 
tor, to save a part from the general wreck. 

It was intended that the Prastor should be subor- 
dinate, but next in rank to the Consul. He was at- 
tended by two Lictors, and had his commission in 
very general terms, to judge of all differences that 
should be brought before him, and to hear the suits 
of the people from the rising until the setting of the 
sun. This unlimited jurisdiction, as we shall have 
occasion to observe, came to be gradually circum- 
scribed by its own precedents, and by the accumu- 
lating edicts of successive Praetors. One person 
at first was supposed able to discharge all the duties 
of this office ; but the number, in order to keep pace 
with the growing multiplicity of civil affiiirs, was 
afterwards gradually increased. 

Another political change, by which the Patri- 
cians procured some compensation for what they 
had now surrendered, was made about the same 
time. The care of the public shows and entertain- 
ments had hitherto belonged to the Ediles of the 
People. The office of Edile being at its first insti- 
tution expensive, was likely to become gradually 
more so, by the frequent additions which were made 
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to the festivalsy and by the growing demands of the 
people for shows and amusements. The Plebeians 
complained of this charge as a burden on their or* 
der^ and the opposite party offered to relieve them 
of it, provided that two officers for this purpose, un- 
der the title of Curile Ediles, should be annually 
elected from among the Patricians *• 

By these institutions the nobles^ while they ad- 
mitted the Plebeians to partake in the dignity of 
Consul, reserved to their own order the exclusive 
right to the offices of Praetor and Edile : By the last 
of which they had the direction of sports and public 
entertainments; a department, wj^ch, in a state 
that was coming gradually under the government 
of popular assemblies, became, in process of time, a 
great object of ambition, and a principal way to the 
attainment of power. 

The design or the effect of this institution did not 
escape the notice of the Plebeian party. They com-^ 
plained, that while the Patricians affected to resign 
the exclusive title to one office, they had seized on 
two others, inferior only in name, equal in consider* 
ation and influence. But no exclusive advantage 
could be long retained by one order, while the other 
was occasionally possessed of the legislative and 
supreme executive power. All the offices, whether 
,rf Praetor or Edile, of Dictator or Censor, were, in 
process of time, filled with persons of either rank ; 
and the distinction of Patrician or Plebeian became 
merely nominal^ or served as a monument or memo- 

* Ut. lib, fi, c 48. 
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rial of the aristocracjr which had subsisted ia for- 
mer ages. The only e&ct which it now bad waa 
favourable to the Plebeians ; as it limited the choice 
of Tribunes to their own order^ while, in 
common with the Patricians, they bad ac-* 
cess to every other dignity in the State« 
Such is the account wMch historians have given 
us of the origin and progress of the Roman 
Ae coasti. coustitutiou. This horde, in the earliest 
tution. account of it, presented a distinction of 
ranks, under the titles of Patrician, Equestrian, and 
Plebeian ; and the State, though governed by a 
prince, had occasional or ordinary assemblies, by 
which it approached to the form of a republic. As- 
semblies to which every citizen was admitted were 
termed the Comitia ; those which were formed of the 
superior ranks, or of a select number, were termed 
the Senate. Among those who had attained the age 
of manhood, to be Noble and to be of the Senate 
were probably synonymous terms. But after the 
introduction of the Census, separate rolls were kept 
for the Senate, the Equestrian Order, and the Ple*^ 
beians or Commons. These rolls were composed by 
different officers in successive periods of the State. 
The Senate, which met under Romulus, was said to 
consist of one hundred members^* This number 
was increased or diminished at pleasure by his sue* 
cessors. The charge of deciding upon it passed 



* liv. lib. i, c. 8. According to Livy, the Senate consisted of no more than 
a. hundred members at the death of Romulus ; but^ according to Dionjraius, 
their numbers had been augmented by a popular election at the admission of 
the Sabines ; some writers say to two hundred ; others, only to one hundred 
and fifty. Dionys. lib. ii, c. 47. 
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from the Kings to the Consuls^ and at last devolved 
on the Censors^ who, at evay interval of four years» 
were intrusted to make up the rolls of the people^ 
in their, separate ranks and distinctions. It is re* 
markable, that notwithstanding the great impor« 
tance of the Senate in the government of their 
country, so little precaution was taken to ascertaiin 
who were to be its constituent . m0mbers, or to fix 
th^^ legBl number. The body : was . accbrdingly 
fluctuating; , Individuals were placed or displa^d 
at the. discretion of the officer intrusted with the 
muster, and ;the numbers which composed this high 
Council, of State increased or diminished indefinite* 
Iy« The niagistrates, though not enrolled, had ac^ 
cess to the Senate ; but their, continuing members, 
after their year in office expired, depended on the 
discretioa of the Censors^ It seemed to be sufficient 
foe: the purposes of this conistitution, that the Senate 
diouldibe d meeting of the superior class of the tu 
tizens, . without any specification of number or for- 
mal commission. 

As the noble and popular assemblies had their se- 
Beomito- parate existence under the Kings, the tran- 
^*»^ sition from monarchy to republic in so 
small a State, by substituting elective and tempora- 
ry magistrates instead of the King, was easy. A 
sufficient occasion was given to it in the abuses 
which were felt, in the last reign of the monarchy. 
The disorders incident to the shock of parties, who 
were set free from a former control, required, on oc- 
casion, the remedy of a discretionary authority vest- 
ed in some person who might be intrusted with the 

vol-, I. F 
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pubtic safety, and soon led to the oqcaaionid intti^ 
tution of a dictatorial power. The high preroga* 
tiT^s claimed and maintained by one party» obliged 
the other to assume a posture of defence, and to 
place themsQWes under the conduct of lexers prOf- 
pevly authorised to vindicate their rights. These 
rights were understood by degrees to imp^ politic, 
cal equality, and, in the successive institutions that 
l^Uowed, -put every citi29en in possession of equal 
pretensions to preferment and honours ; pretensions 
which were to be limited only by the great distinct 
tion which nature has made between the capacities, 
merits, and characters of men, and which are sub* 
ject, in every community, to be warped by the ef« 
fects of education and fortune^ 

New departments of state, or additions to the 
number of officers employed in them, were conti^ 
nnally suggested by the increase of civil affiurs ; and 
while the territory of the republic was but a small 
part of Italy, the measure of her political government 
was full, and the list of her officers complete^ Func# 
tions which, in the first or simplest ages, were either 
unknown or had been committed to the King alone, 
were now thrown into separate lots or departments, 
and furnished their several occupations to two Con« 
suls, one Prsetor, two Censors,- four Ediles, and 
eight Quaastors, besides officers of these difierent 
rajniks, who, with the titles of Proconsul, Proprietor, 
and Proqu8B3tor, and without any limitation of nuib- 
ber, were ooQasionally employed wherever the ext# 
gencies of the 3tate required their service. 

In this account of the Roman constitution we are 
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come amijr ta that state of its maturity * at which 
Polybius began to observe and to admire the order 
of lis institntiofis, and the felicity of its administra- 
tioii» The Plebeians were now reconciled to a go- 
iremment in which they themselves had access to a 
share, and citizens of every rank made great efforts 
of indnstiy in a State in ^n^ich men were allowed to 
arrive at eminence, not only by advantages of for* 
ttme^ but likewise by personal qualities. The Senate 
aad Assemblies of the People, the Magistrates and 
Sdect Commissioners, had each their departments, 
wUch they administered with an appearance of so- 
vereign and absolute sway, but without any interfer- 
ing of interests or jealousy of power. 

The Consuls were destined to the command of 
armies ; but, while at Rome, seemed to have the 
highest prerogatives in the administration of all civil 
aod political affidrs. They had under their command 
aU the other officers of State, except the Tribunes 
of the People ; they introduced all foreign ambassa- 
dors to the Senate ; they alone could move that bo- 
dy on any subject of deliberation, and were intrusted 
with the record of its public acts or decrees. The 
Consuls, too, presided with a similar prerogative in 
the Assembly of the Centuries and in that of the Cu- 
rie, proposed the question, collected the votes, de* 
clared the majority, and framed the act. In all mi- 
litary operations, in making their levies as well as in 
the command of the army, they were vested with 
high degrees of discretionary power t over all the 



* As it stood ill ihs fifth and sixth Centuries of Rome. 

f Vid. Zonar. No. 501. Frontini Stragemata, lib. iy. Val* Max. lib. ii, c. ?. 
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troops of the commonwealth, whether composed of 
Roman citizens or allies. They commanded the 
treasury, to the extent of any service on which they 
were employed, and had one of its commissioners, 
or Qitestors, appointed to attend their court, and to 
receive their orders. 

The Senate, however, had the.ordinary administra* 
tioh of the revenue, took account of its receipts and 
disbursements, and suffered no money to be issued 
without their own decree, or the warrant of the Con- 
sul in actual service. Even the money decreed by 
the Censors for the repair of public buildings, and 
the execution of public works, could not be issued 
by the Quasstors without an act of the Senate to 
authorise it. All crimes and disorders that were com- 
mitted among the free inhabitants of Italy, or muni- 
cipal allies of the State, all disputes of a private or 
public nature that arose among them, came under 
the jurisdiction and determination of the Senate. 
All foreign embassies were received or dispatched, 
and all negociations were conducted by this body. 
In such matters the People did no more than affirm 
or reverse what the Senate, after mature deliberation, 
had decreed, and for the most part gave their con- 
sent as a matter of form ; insomuch, that while per- 
sons, who observed the high executive powers of the 
Consul, considered the State as monarchical, foreign- 
ers, on the contrary, who resorted on public business 
to Rome, were apt to believe it an aristocracy vested 
in the Senate alone. 

The People, or collective body of Roman citizens, 
notwithstanding, . had reserved the sovereignty to 
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themselveSy and, in their several assemblies, exer- 
cised the powers of legislation, and conferred all the 
oflSoes of state *. They likewise, in all criminal mat- 
ters, held the supreme jurisdiction. In their quality 
of sovereign, they were the sole arbiters of life and 
death ; and, even in their quality of subjects, did 
not submit to restraints which, in every other state, 
are found necessary to the existence of government. 

A citizen, while accused of any crime, continued 
at liberty until sentence was pronounced against 
him, and might withdraw from his prosecutors at 
any stage of the trial, even while the last Century 
was delivering its votes. A voluntary banishment 
from the Forum, from the meetings of the Senate, 
and the assemblies of the people, was accordingly 
the highest^ punishment which any citizen, unless he 
remained to expose himself to the effects of a formal 
sentence, was obliged to undergo ; and it was ex- 
pressly stipulated, that even at Tibur or Praeneste, 
a few miles from Rome, a convict who had with- 
drawn from judgment should be safe t. 

Parts so detached were not likely to act as one 
body, nor to proceed with any regular concert ; and 
the State seems to have carried, in all its establish- 
ments, the seeds of dissension and tumult. It was 
Jong supported, nevertheless, by the uncommon zeal 

* In the Centuries they enacted laws, and elected the officers of state. In 
tbe Curiae they appointed officers to military command. 

f The laws of Publilius, which gave th^ power of legislation to the Pkbeian 
Assemblies and that of Valerius, which secured every citizen in the right of 
appeal to the people at large, after being repeatedly re-enacted, Kere now in 
foil force, (Ut. lib. x,«. 8). 
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of jts members in favour of a ccHnmonwealtht in 
whioh they enjoyed bo much freedom, and in which 
they were vested with w much personal considera- 
tion and power. 

The several members of the constitution, while 
in appearance supreme, were in many respects de- 
pendeot each on the others. 

The Consuls, while in office, had the meetings 
and deliberations of the Senate and People, in a 
great measure, in their power ; but this power they 
held from the people, and were accountable for the 
exercise of it at the expiration of their office. 

The Senate could resolve, but they could not exe- 
cute, until they had obtained from the People a 
confirmation .of their acts, and were obliged to so- 
licit the Tribunes for leave to proceed in any mat- 
ter which these officers were inclined to oppose. 

The Senate was constituted, or formed at regular 
periods, at the discretion of the Consuls or Censors, 
officers named by the people. 

The city, nevertheless, was properly awed by the 
Senate and Officers of State. . On great and alarming 
occasions, the people themselves were sovereigns no 
longer than they were allowed by the Senate and 
Consuls to hold this character. For the Senate and 
Consuls having it in their power to name a Dictator, 
could at once transfer the sovereignty of the State 
to a single person, and subject every citizen to his 
authority. Every individual held his place on the 
rolls at the will of the Censors, and his property at 
the disposal of courts that were composed of Sena- 
tors i the servants of the public ip general, who 
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aimed iu lucrative odmtiUBaionfliy depeiide4 on the 
Senate as administratorB of the treasury, or as true- 
tees in the ooUection or disbursements of the public 
money * ; and every Roman youth, when embodied 
in the legions, intrusted his honour and his life in 
the hands of the Consul, or commander in chief t. 

The mass, however, was far from being so well 
compacted, or the unity of power so well establish- 
ed, as speculative reasoners sometimes think neces* 
sary for the order of government. Xhe Senate and 
the Popular Assemblies, in their legislative capaci- 
ties, counteracted each other. The numbers re- 
quired to constitute a legal Assembly of the Peo- 
ple ts the qualification of an individual which enti- 
tled him to be considered as a citizen of Rome, were 
still undetermined. Aliens settling in the city were 
admitted on the rolls of the people, and citizens re- 
moving to the colonies were omitted. Laws, there- 
fore, might be obtained in a clandestine mannert 
when the people, not sufficiently aware of the conse* 



* The influence which the Senate possessed »9 administrators of the public 
treMniy^ according to Folybius^ was very great They had a numbo' of com- 
TiJMiflrf to giye in the collection of various duties levied on the navigation of 
lively the entry to lea-ports, the produce of mines, and demesne or public landi^ 
cjbiefly let out for pasturage. They had likewise considerable disbursements on 
tkp repair of hi^wiqr> md public buildings, and in the execution of a vari^ of 
oiktr workiu In such transactions great iij^nbers of people were conc^rpedy as 
tfrntfacteirB, as partners with tlK>se who coiytracted with the Senate, or as credi- 
tors wh« advanced money to enable the contractors to perform j^ir articles. In 
All liieee several capacities the parties depended on the will of the jSenate, and 
conttnually attended at the doors of that assembly^ soliciting commissions, 
pleading for an abatement of some condition, for delay in the execution of some 
«rtide, or rdiief in the case of unforeseen hardship or loss, 

t Polyb» m>. vi, e. IQ, II, 12, IJ, 1^. ) Or Qj^orum in our phrase. 
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quence of Budi laws» did not itttend ; or the question 
might be determined by the voice of a single alien, as 
often as the division was nearly equal, and a design- 
ing magistrate chose to place any number of aliens 
on the rolls for this purpose *• The State took its 



* In the Mttlement of Romulus, recruits of eyery quaBty, whether outlaws, 
fugitfresy or c^pttres, were recerred without distinctioa.— In the first ages of 
the republic^ aliens settling at Rome were admitted as citizens, and even placed 
on the rolls of the Senate^-^The Tarquins, and the first of the Claudian family, 
were emigrants finom the neighbouring cantons.— After the establishment of the 
Census^ or periodical muster, die King, the Consuls, and, last of all, the Cen^ 
ion, made up the rolls of the Senate and People at pleasure. They admitted 
upon it yery readily every inhabitant of the city who claimed to be enrolled ; 
but when a right of voting hi any of the popular assemblies at Rome came to 
be eonsidered as a privilege of moment, the inhabitants of Latium crowded to 
Rome in order to obtain it- They were sometimes put upon the rolls by one 
Consul, and forbid the city by his colleague ; and in every such case the nega- 
tive, by a maxim of the Roman policy, prevailed.— -Such as actually settled at 
Rome^ sooner or later found means to be inserted in the TVibes ; and the towns 
of Tiatinm complained, that they were deserted by numbers of their people, 
who resorted to Rome for this purpose, and that they were likely to be depo- 
pulated. They obtained a law, by which Latin emigrants were excluded from 
the rolla pf .the Roman People, except they had left ofispring to replace them 
in the country towns they had left. And this seems to have been the first law 
enacted at Rome to r^^late or restrain the naturalization of aliens. Some 
authors have affirmed, that even while aliens were so easily admitted on the 
rolls of the People, Roman citizens, accepting of settlements in the colonies, 
forfeited their political rights. In this, however, it is probable, that the effects 
of mere absence have been mistalen for an express and formal exclusion. 
Whoever ceased to give in his naine at the Census, or whoever left his ward or 
tribe in the city to reside at a distance, was not enrolled in the ward, nor placed 
in any class. It did not follow, however, that he had forfeited his right, or 
might not claim it as often as he atteiided the Census. In this case he was up- 
on a foot of equality with every other citizen, and in the same manner received 
or r^ected at the will of the Censor, or other officer who took ther muster. 

In this account of the Roman colonies, writers have followed the account of 

iSgoniiia, whose opinion, in every circumstance relating to the Roman histoiy, 

is of great authority. In this particular, however, it happens, that the principal 

passage he has quoted in support of his opinion, is by some accident strangely 

perverted. livy relatest lib. xxziv, c. 42, that the people of Ferentinum, in the 
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law8» not only from the Assemblies, which were held, 
however irregularly, within the capital, but from 



year of Rome five hundred and fifty-seven, started a new pretension, by whlcb 
an Latins who gave their names to be inscribed in any Roman colony should ba 
oonsidored as Roman citizens ; but that the Senate rejected this claim when of- 
fered by persons who were annexed to the colonies of Puteoli, Salemum, and 
Buxentum. Novum jus eo anno a Ferentinaiibus tentatum, vt Latinif qui fn 
eohniam Bonumam nomma dediuent, civet Romani essent. Puteolos, Salemum-' 
fue et BuJtentum adtcripti coloni, qui nomina dederani quum ob id te pro dvilm$ 
Bomanu fervent ; Senalus judicavit non esse eos cives Romanos. There was a 
distinction between Roman colonies and colonies of Roman citisens. The first 
migjit be Latins, or other allies, planted under the authority of the Roman 
State. The second were probably citizens. And the whole amount of this pas- 
sage was to prove, that Latins were not to be considered as Roman citizens, 
merely because they resided in some colony of Roman citizens. But the quo- 
tation of Sigonius is as follows, and gives a wonderful perversion to the passage 
in question : De aniiquo Jure Italia ^ lib. ii, c. 3. '* Quare adscripti coloni no- 
*' nune quidem erant cives Romani, revera coloni. Testem postulatis ? non 
** longe abiero. Presto est Livius qui scribit, lib. zzxiv. Puteolos. Salemum 
^ et Buxentum avium Roman, Adscripti coloni, qui nomina dederant cum ob 
** id se pro civibus ferreut; Senatum judlcasse non esse eos cives Romanos : et 
** aHo loco narrat Fcrentinates novum jus tentasse, ut Latini, qui in coloniam 
" Romanam nomina dedissent, cives Romani essent." 

The perversion of this quotation is remarkable. Different clauses of the same 
sentence are quoted as separate passages in different parts of the author. The 
order of the clauses is so placed, that the use of the first in explaining the second 
is lost^ and the words dvium Roman, are inserted. The passage in Livy, assert- 
ing that even Latins pleaded to be admitted as citizens, because they resided in 
soms colony of citizens, proves the reverse of what Sigonius maintains, viz. that 
citisens removing to colonies were disfranchised. Supposing that the passage ' 
as quoted by Sigonius, might have been the reading in some copy he had con- 
sultedy I turned to his own edition, but even there did not find his quotation 
confirmed. 

Ttie ftct is, that, in the time of Livy and other historians, the distinction be- 
tween Roman citizens, whether of the city or of the colonies, and the other inha- 
bitants of Italy, was become a matter of antiquity and of mere curiosity ; and 
therefore is not by them so fully and distinctly stated, as not to admit of dispute. 
The colonists ceasing to attend at elections, or in the Assemblies of the People^ 
and not giving in their names at the musters, subjected themselves to all the ef- 
fects of positive exclusion, although it is probable no such exclusion had taken 
lAace; for even aliens were not excluded by any positive law, andm\^xV)ft«A(- 
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niibtaiy detachments and armies^ Mheh abroad in 
die field *• Yet) under JEtll these defects, as we have 
repeated occasion to observe, they enjoyed the most 
envied distinction of nations, continual prosperity, 
and an almost uninterrupted succession of statesmen 
and warriors elsewhere unequalled in the history of 
mankind. 

In about one hundred years from the time at 
which Rome began to be restored from 
the ruins in which it was laid by the Gauls, 
this adventurous people extended their sovereignty 
from the farthest limits of Tuscany on the one side, 
to the sea of Tarentum and the straits of Messina 
on the other ; and as the contest of parties led to a 
succession of political establishments at home, their 
frequent wars suggested the policy which they a- 
dopted respecting foreign nations, and the distribu- 
tion of their own settlements abroad. 

They had for some time discontinued the prac- 
tice of receiving prisoners of war into the number 
of their people ; but continued that of extending 
and securing their own acquisitions, by colonies 
from Rome or its territory, in whom they could 



■dtted on the rolls at the discretioii of the officer who presided in the muster. 
Antiquarians, in search of ancient constitntionsy sometimes suppose that rules 
msst hava eiistedf in order to have the pleasure ofooi^]acturing what tiiey ware. 

* The Consul C* Marcius, U. C 598, being enatmped al Sntrium in Etm- 
lily asiembled his army in their Tribes, and pas s e d a law to raise the twtetieth 
ytany on the price of every slaye that should be mannmised. The Senate, bfr- 
faig pleased with the tax, confirmed the act ; but the Tribunes, alarmed at the 
precedent, obtained a resolution, by whidi it was declared for the future to be 
M ct^uJ crime lor any person to pnqpose any law in such detached or partial 
Assemblies of the Peeplf, (LiT. lib. Tii, c. 16}. 
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vnoait securely confide. They exacted from the can** 
tons of Italy which they vaaquished, contributions 
pf subsistence and clothing for the benefit of their 
armies ; and they generally imposed some condition 
of this sort, as a preliminary to every negociation or 
treaty of peace •• 

Their forces consisted, nearly in equal parts, of 
native Romans, and of their aUies in Italy* 

T7 C* 415 

The legion, says Livy, had been formerly 
arrayed in a continued line, or compact column t ; 
but, in the course of the wars which led to the con- 
quest of Italy, came to be formed in divisions, and 
had different orders of light and heavy armed infan- 
try, as well as cavalry. The light armed infantry 
weK called the Velites, and were supposed to ply in 
the front, on the flank, or in the rear of the army ; 
and their service was, to keep the heavy-armed foot 
undisturbed by missiles, till they came into close ac- 
tion with the enemy. 
"^ The heavy-armed foot consisted of three orders, 
called the Hastati, Principes, and Triarii ; of whom 
each had its separate divisions or manipules ; and 
manipules of the different orders were placed in three 
different rows, and at distances from each other^ 
equal to the front of the division. By this disposi- 
tions the manipules of the first and second row could 
either act separately, or, by mutually filling up their 
intervals, could complete the front, leaving the Tria- 
rii, in time of action, as a body of reserve, to sup- 
port the line, or fill up the place of any manipule 



« I4Y. lib. ▼&!» c 1, and 2. lib. is, u 49. Iib« x, c« 5)«aiiSl« 
t Libi Tiiii c 8. 
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that might be forced by^the enemy. And^ in order 
to facilitate occasionally this change of disposition, 
the divisions of one row faced the intervals of the 
other *• They were armed with the pilum, which 



* Thii account of the Romtn legum is not.witliout its difficulties. It ap. 
pears irrational to break and disperse the strength of a body in this manner ; 
and Cssar makes no mention of any such distinction of ordeis, of the mani- 
pulesy of the rows in which they were formed, or of the intervals at which they 
fought. His legion consisted of ten cohorts, formed trom. right to left on a con- 
tinued front. Polybius, however, one of the best military historians, and hint, 
sdf an eye-witness of the disposition: of the Roman. legion in action, as well as 
on the parade^ is very explicit in this account of it ; of these two authorities^ 
neither can be questioned; but they refer to different times. Polybius cannot be 
mistaken or misunderstood : he refers to his order of the legion, in the descrip. 
tion of the Roman march, (Polyb. lib. vi, c. SS.), in the description of every 
battle, (Polyb. lib. iii, c. 1, 2, 3, 4.), and (Polyb. lib. xv, c la) in stating the 
comparative advantages of the Roman legion and Macedonian phalanx, (Polyb. 
lib* xvii, c. 28.). The phalanx being a column of indefinite depth, close ranks, 
and a continued front, with lances or spears, it was impre^able to the short 
sword and loose order of the Romans, so long as it preserved its front entire, 
and so long as the spearman made no opening for the Roman soldier to enter 
within the point of his weapon. 

It is observed, that the Ramans made their attack in separate divisions and 
at intervals, in order to bring on some irr^ularity in the front of the phalanx, 
and in order to make some openings by which the Roman soldier could enter 
vrith his sword, and being once within the point of his enemy's spear, could 
perform great slaughter- n^ littie resistance, (Plutarch in vit. P. JEsxaL JAvm 
lib. xliv, c. 41. Neque ulla evidentior causa victorias fuit quam quod multa 
passim proella erant quse fluctuantcs turbarant primo> delude disjecerunt pha- 
langes). From this account, then, it is probaUe, that the Romans did not 
divide their legion into orders and manipules, nor fight at intervals, imtil after 
they adopted the short stabbing sword, which is said to have been originally 
from Spain ; and that they continued to make this disposition so long only as 
they had to do with enemies who used the spear and continued front ; that after 
Uie social war in Italy and their own civil wars began, they discontinued the 
separate manipules, and sought to strengthen themselves against an army like 
their own, by presenting a continued front. Livy accordingly marks the time 
at which the formation of manipules, at intervals, was adopted. Polybius 
marks the continuance of it, and Caesar evidently marks the discontinuance of 
Jt. It MS extremely probable, that the last change was one of those made by 
Marias, and was introduced into the Roman aximcs in the social war. 
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wds a htavy javelin or spear to be cast at the enemy^ 
and with a short and massy sword fitted to strike or 
to : thrust. They bore an oblong shield, four feet 
high by two and a half feet broad, with a helmet; 
breastplate, and greaves. 

In. the structure of these weapons and this defen- 
sive armour, the P^omans consulted at once both the 
principal sources of courage in a soldier, his con- 
sciousness of the means to annoy his enemy, and of 
a power to defend himself. . With these advantages 
tfaiey continued for ages to prevail in most of their 
conflicts^ and; Were the model which . other nations 
endeavoured to imitate * in ihe form of their armies 
and in the choice of their weapons. 

It is understood in the antiquities of this people, 
that when they were assembled for any purpose, 
whether of state or of war, they were termed the 
Army. In their musters, a Plebeian was a foot sol- 
dier, the Knight a horseman, and the Legion a mere 
detachment of the whole, draughted for the year, or 
embodied for a particular service. The men, as well 
as the officers, in the first period of the history of 
the Republic, were annually relieved or exchanged ; 
and even after it ceased to be the practice thus an- 
nually to relieve the private men, and after the same 
legions were employed during a succession of some 



The three orders of Hastati, Principes, and Triarii, were extremely proper to 
mark the distinction of classes subsisting among Roman dtixens, who were, ne- 
vcrthelessi. all of them equally bound on occasion, to senre in the condition of 
priTate soldiers : And this may be one reason to incline us to ascribe the dis- 
continuance of this distribution to Marius, who was a great leveller of ranks. 
* Polyb. lib. ▼!, c I7» 18, 19, 90, SI, 89, 2J, 34. 
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yfBXSf yet the people, to tiie latest period of the 
commonwealthy continue to fbrm the armies of 
their countrir ; and the officer of state vras stall un- 
derstood to command in virtue of his civil magistral 
cy, or in virtue of a military qualification and rank 
which never failed to accompany his office. No ci- 
tizen conld aspire to any of the higher stations in 
the commonwealth, until he had been enrolled in 
the legions, either ten years if on horseback, or 
sixteen years if on foot ; and, notwithstanding the 
ispecial commissions that were occasionally given for 
separate objects of state or of war, civil and military 
rank were never disjoined. Equal care was taken 
to furnish the rising statesman and warrior with the 
technical habits of either profes^n ; or rather to in- 
struct him, by his occasional application to both, 
not to mistake the forms of office in either for the 
business of state or of war, nor to rest his preten- 
sions to command on any accomplishment short of 
that superior knowledge of mankind, and those ex- 
cellent personal qualities of penetration, sagacity, 
and courage, which give the person [possessed of 
them an ascendant, whether as a friend or as an 
enemy, in any scene or department of human affiurs. 
It may be difficult to determine, whether we are to 
consider the Roman establishment as civil or mili- 
tary ; it certainly united, in a very high degree, the 
advantages of both, and continued longer to blend 
the professions of state and of war together, than we 
are apt to think consistent with that propriety of 
character which we require in each : but to this very 
circumstance, probably, among others, we may safe- 
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ly nflcnbfu in <^ distinguithed rqiubHc» the great 
nbiUfiy <^ her ix>uiicila, and the irrewtible force with 
which they were executed \ 

Hmwg a period of about one hundred and twen- 
ty yeiu?s after the rebuilding of Rome» the Romans 
wefe engaged in a continual series of wars } first with 
tiie I^ntins and with their own colonies, who wished 
to dift^ogage themselves from so unequal an alliance; 
afterwards with the Etruscans on the one hand, and 
with the Samnitesy Campanianst and Tarentines on 
ib» otber^i . They quarrelled with the Samnites first 
in behalf of the Campanians, who, in order to obtain 
the protection of Rome, made a surrender of them- 
selves and of aU their possessions. This act of sub- 
mussioii the Romans afterwards had occasion to en- 
force against the Campanians themselves, who endea- 
voured, when too late, to recover their independence* 

The Samnites were a fierce nation, inhabiting 
that tract of the Appenines, which extends from the 
confines of Latium to those of Apulia j and who^ to 
the advantage of their mountainous situation, join- 
ed apme singular and even. romantic institutions t, 
which enabled them, during above forty years, from 
the time at which their wars with the Romans be- 
gan, to maintain the contest t, and to keep the ba- 
k^iQe of power in suspense. 



• Polyb.Ub. ¥1,0.17. 
t Of this sort it it men^oned, that ten of the lairest of one sex were annual- 
ly selected as prises tp be won bj the brayest and most deserring of the other. 
Smbo, lib. V, fin. Hie Samnites ftimished Roman generals with the But)ject 
of twentj-four tritpnphsa but.mized with checks and disgraces more remark- 
able than any they had receiyed in the course of their wan with any other Mu 

tioivb Florusy lib. I, c. 16. 

I LiTt lib. J, c. SI. 
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' During the • ^^pendence of this quarrel, the Ro- 
iuan armies frequently penetrated into Ludania and 
Apulia, and before they had reduced the Samnitea, 
were known as protectors and allies, or had forced 
their passage as conquerors, to the southern extre* 
mities of Italy : And the State itself, under a variety 
of titles, was in reality, the head, or hdd a species of 
sovereignty over all the nations who occupied that 
part of the peninsula. 

t The city of Tarentum, the most poweiiul of all 
the Greek settlements in this quarter, having ne* 
glected her military establishments in proportion as 
she advanced in the arts of peace, was alarmed at 
the near approach of the Romans, and applied for 
TT n ■ protection to Pyrrhus the King of Epinis, 
at that time greatly distinguished among 
the military adventurers of Macedonia and Greece. 
They wished to employ the military skill of this 
prince, without being exposed to fall a prey to his 
ambition ; and invited him to come, without any ar- 
my of his own, to take the command of their peo- 
ple, whose numbers thiey magnified, in order to in- 
duce him to accept of their offer. But, like most 
foreign military protectors, he appears to have had, 
together with many schemes of ambition against 
those on whom he made war, some designs likewise 
on the state he was brought to defend. With this 
double intention he did not rely on the forces of 
Tarentum, but passed into Italy at the head of a 
numerous army, formed on the model of the Mace* 
donians, and accustomed to se**vice in the wtirs of 
that country and of Greece. 
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ii the first enemy whose forces can be con- 
4udered as a known measure, with which to comparef 
or by which, in this early period of their history, we 
can estimate the power and military attainments of 
the Romans. They had been victorious in Italy, 
but the character and prowess of the enemies they 
had vanquished are unknown. This prince knew 
the arts of war as they were practised in Macedonia 
and in Greece, and was reputed one of the first cap- 
tains of that or any other age *. He accordingly 
prevailed over the Romans in some of their first en- 
counters; but found that partial victories did not 
subdue this people, nor decide the contest. Having 
vast schemes of ambition in Sicily and Africa, as 
well as in Italy, he suddenly suspended his opera- 
tions against the Romans, to comply with an invita- 
tion he received from Syracuse, to possess himself 
xif that kingdom in behalf of his son, who had some 
pretensions to the crown in the right of Agathocles, 
jfrom whom he was descended. 

In order to pursue this object, he endeavoured to 
obtain a peace or cessation of arms in Italy ; but 
was told, that, in order to treat with the Romans, 
he must evacuate their country and return to his 
own t. With this answer he passed into Sicily ; and 
after some operations which were successful, though 



* Fjrnrhusy it is said, was struck with the militarj a^ect of the RomanSy and 
admired in particular the form of their encampments. Hie Greeks always en- 
jdcMroiured to BYtU tbemnlTes of natunl strengtfaSf and accommodated the dis- 
position of their camp to the ground; but the Romans, trusting only to their 
tfllfldal works, pitched on the pliun, and never varied the form of their encamp- 
ments. Plutarch, in vit. Pyrrh. 

f Liy, Epitome, lib» xiii. Flutarch. in vit. Pyrrh. 

VOL. I. G 
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not sufficiently supported by his partisans in that 
country to obtain the end of his expedition, he re- 
turned again into Italy for the defence of Tarentum ; 
but found that during his absence the Romans had 
made a considerable progress, and were in condi- 
tion to repay the defeats they had sufiered in the 
beginning of the War^ Having brought this matter 
to the proof in several encounters, he committed 
the defence of Tarentum to one of his officers ; and 
after this fruitless attempt to make conquests beyond 
the Ionian Sea, in which he had employed six years» 
he returned to his own country. 

The Romans continuing the war against Taren- 
tum, in about two years after the depar- 
ture of Pyrrhus from Italy^ made them- 
selves masters of the place. Here it is mentioned 
that they found, for the first time, the plunder of an 
opulent city, containing the models of elegant work- 
manship in the fine arts, and the apparatus of an ex- 
quisite luxury. '< In former times,'' says Horus, 
^* the victorious ' generals of Rome exhibited in 
^* their triumphs, herds of cattle driven ftom the Sa- 
** bines and the Volsci, the empty cars of the Gauls, 
^< and broken arms of the Samnites : but in that 
''which was shewn for the conquest of Tarentum, 
'' the procession was led by Thessalian and Mace- 
'' donian captives, followed with carriages loaded 
*' with precious furniture, with pictures, statues, 
<< plate, and other ornaments of silver and gold *•'' 
Spoils which, we may guess, in the first exhibition 



• Floru8,lib. i,cl8. 
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of them^ were valued at Rome more as the public 
trophies of victory, than felt as the baits of private 
avarice, or the objects of a mean admiration. The 
Koman eitizen as yet lived content in his cotti^,- 
furnished in the rudest manner; and he subsisted 
on the simplest fare, the produce of his own labour* 
Curius Dentatus, the Consul who obtained this tri- 
un^h' for the reducticm of Tarentum, having, the 
oflfer of £fiyjugera as a reward from the public fop 
his services, would accept of no more than seven^r 
This, he said, is the ordinary portion of a citizen, 
and that person must be an unwcMthy member of 
the commonwealth who can wish for more *• 
From the conquest of Tarentum die Romans may 
be considered as the sovereigns of Italy, 
although their dominion was extremely ill 
defined, either in respect to its nature or to its ex- 
tent. They but in a few instances laid claim to ab^ 
solute sovereignty, and least of all over those who 
were most submissive to their power. It was their 
maxim to spare the obsequious, but to crush the 
proud t ; an artful profession, by which> under the 



* A Roma» dtizen- in tiib ptfiod imgfa^ by the Isw of IJdnioiy h^ 
fate of fiTe buaAiedjugfirat or about three hundred acres; but the otdinaiypa* 
tiUBony of a noble family was probably far below this measure ; and the lot of 
a dtisen in the new csolonies seldom ex(Seeded seven jk^era. Tlie pCbplb were 
lodged in cottages and. slept on straw, (Flin. lib. zriii, c 5^ - Cieen; lUro Boa- 
do^ VaL Max. lib. !▼» c 3). The Romans, till a little before the siege of Ta- 
r a ntum , had no coin but copper, and estimated property more commonly by 
tiie head of cattle thaA by money. Th^ coined niter for the first time 
U. C 485. For gold, it was known as a predousntaterialt and was some- 
times joined with oxen in the reward of distinguished serrices. JAw, lib. iT» 
t* SO. Ibid. Epitome, lib. xt. 

I* Parcere subjectis et debeUart superbos.. 
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pretences of generosity and magnanimity, tbey sta^ 
ted themselves as the sovereign nation.^ Under this 
presumptuous maxim, their friendship was to be ob* 
tained by submission alone ; and was no less than 
their enmity fatal to those who embraced it. The 
title of ally was, for the most part, no more than a 
specioQs name, under which they disguised their 
dominion, and under which tbey availed themselves 
of the strength and resources of other nations, with 
the least possible alarm to their jealousy or pride. 

With the Latins they had early formed an alliance 
offensive and defensive, in which the parties mutual- 
ly stipulated the number of troops to be furnished 
by each ; the respective shares which each was to 
have in the spoils of their common enemies, and the 
manner of adjusting any disputes that might arise 
between them. This was the league which the La- 
tins were supposed to have so frequently broken, 
and of which the Romans so oflen exacted the ob- 
servance by force •. 

In the first struggles which they made to restore 
their settlement after its destruction by the Gauls^ 
and in the subsequent wars, which during an hun- 
dred years they had to maintain^ in support of their 
new establishment, difierent cantons of these origi- 
nal confederates, as well as many of their own colo- 
nies^ had taken very difieient parts, and in the trea* 
ties which ensued, obtained, or were sentenced to, 
different conditions; some were admitted to the free- 
dom of Rome, and partook of the prerogative of Ro- 

• JXony% Ha]. Ub. Ti, p. 4^ Ut. lib. t!, c. 10, lib. iz, c 45. 
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man citizens. A few were, by their own choice, in 
preference to the character of Roman citizens, per- 
mitted to retain the independency of their towns, 
and were treated as allies. Others, under pretence 
of being admitted to the freedom of Rome, though 
without the right of sufii'age, were derived of their 
corporation establishments, and with the title of Ci- 
tizens, treated as sulgects. A few were subjected 
in form to a military power, and had a Praefect or 
Governor annually sent from Rome •. 

From this unequal treatment arose the variety of 
conditions by which the natives of Italy were dis* 
tinguished, as Colonies, Municipal Towns, Allies, 
Freefectures, or Provincial Governments, until about 
181 years after this date, when, as will be mentioned 
in the sequel, the whole was settled or raised to the 
same level, by the general admission of all the Ita- 
lians upon the rolls of the People, or citizens of 
Rome. 



■A*- 



* The city of Capua, together with its district of Campania, vas the first ex- 
ttiQile of a pnMndal govemment estaUished by the Ronunis in any ^ iStnAt 
canqoetta. The Campanians, in order to be protected agaiivit thf Siviinitety 
had delivered tbemselTes up to the Romans. But tiiey soon after becflme seo^ 

§ ■ 

ilble of their own folly, in trusdng their defence to any force but their own, 
a in f esigiung their power as a state, with a view to pr e se rve any thing ehe> 
Whom tbay perceived this error, they endeavoured, in coiqiuiction vritb aofiie 
itf their neighbours, to form a party against their new masters { and being de- 
ftttttd in their attempts to recover their independence, were treated with the 
a w wu ' A ty Iturt is commonly tmployed against rebel snbjectJSb Hidr Senate and 
popular assembly, under pretence of suppressing seminaries of lactioiv were 
abolished, and a Praefect or Governor annually appointed, (Liv. lib. ix, o, 20). 
A similar course, under the same pretence, was soon after taken wilb Antium, 
(Liv. lib. ii, c. SI ). This had been the principal seaport of the Vokci, and 
long the head ef many formidable combinations against the Romans. 
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CHAP. IV. 

Lbniis qf Jtaly.'^Coniigwms naHons.-^IAgwrianM. — Gcads^r^ 
Greekmd PhcmiciancobmiesqfGa^Umdl^Mxm. — Naiiimg 
qf WpricunL — Qf Gfrccce,.— I4c*iww» league. — 'I%A(me^ — 
Jthemans. — Asiatic nations. — Pergamus. — Syria. — JEggpL 
-^Carthage. — TheMaxnertinesqf Meesina. — Occasion qftke 
first war with Carthage. — Losses qf the parties.— Peace. — 
State qf the Bonums. — Political or civil institutions. — Cdo- 
mes. — Mutters. — Operation on the coin. — Increase of the 
daves.-r-Gladiators. — Different results qf the war at Borne 
and Carthage. — Mutimf and imcasion qf the mercenaries at 
Carthage. — End of this war. — Cession of Sardinia. — War 
with the Illyrians.'^jFir^ correspondence qf Bomp with 

Greece. 

. • * 

As the Romans, at the time to which our narration 
is brought, were become the sovereigns of 
Italy, or, by their ascendant in so advanta- 
geous a situation, were enabled to act a distinguish- 
ed part in every transaction which concerned the 
condition of nations in that country ; it is proper in 
this place to carry our observation beyond the boun- 
daries of that peninsula, and to enumerate the powers 
that were then established on different sides of it, or 
beyond the narrow seas by which it was nearly sur- 
rounded. 

Italy was not then supposed to comprehend the 
^hole of that tract which has in later times been 
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known under this name. Being boundied, as at pre- 
sent, on the south and east by the seas of Sicily and 
the bay of Tarentum, it extended no farther to the 
north-west than to the Arnus on the one hand, and 
to the Rubicon on the other. Beyond these limits 
the western coasts were inhabited by a number of 
tribes, which, under the name of Ligurians, occu- 
pied the descents of the Appenines and the south of 
the Alps quite to the searshore. On the other side 
of the Appenines, from Senegallia to the Alps, the 
rich and extensive plains on both sides of the Po 
were in the possession of Gaulish nations, who were 
Bald, some centuries before, to have passed the 
mountains, and who were then actually spread over 
3 fertile tract of more than twelve hundred miles m 
circumference. They consisted of nine different 
hordes, which were supposed to have passed the 
Alps at different times. Of these the Lebecii, In- 
{subres, Cenomani, and Veneti,* occupied the north- 
ern banks of the Fo, including what are now the 
states of Milan, Venice, and other parts of Lombar- 
dy on that side of the river. The Anianes, Boii, 
JBgones, and Senones, were settled to the south- 
ward, from the Po to the descents of the Appenines, 
:and on the coasts of the Hadriatic to Senegallia, 
.over what are now the states of Parma, Modena, 
Bologna, and Urbino. In this favourable situatioQ 
4hey appear to have abated much of their native fe- 
rocity, though without acquiring, in any consider.- 
able degree, the arts that improve the conveniences 
of life. They fed chiefly on the milk or the flesh of 
their cattle, and were occupied entirely in the care 
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of their arms and of their herds. By these, and the 
ornaments of gold, of which they were extremely 
fond, they estimated their riches. They were di« 
vided into Tribes or Cantons, and lived in cottages 
huddled togethei;, without any form of towns or vil« 
lages i had a leader in every horde, who was dis* 
tinguished by his retinue, or valued himself chiefly 
on the number of his followers. They made con- 
siderable encroachments on the states of £truria» 
and Umbria; but were at last encountered, and 
stopped in their progress by the Romans ; so much, 
that all the settlements of these nations within the 
Rubicon, and from thence to Senegallia, had, about 
three years before the arrival of Pyrrhus in Italy, 
been obliged to acknowledge the sovereignty of 

Rome** 

... • 

The coasts of the Mediterranean, to the westward 
of Italy, had been known to the nations of Greece 
and of Asia, and had received many colonies from 
thence in the form of trading settlements, which re- 
mained altogether distinct from the natives* Such 
were the Greek colonies at Marseilles, Emporiae, Sa- 
guntum, and, even on the coasts of the ocean, such 
was the Tyrian colony at Gades in Spain. On the 
other side of Italy, and round the Hadriatic, were 
distributed a number of small nations, the Istrians» 
Dalmatians, and lUyrians ; of which, at the time 
when the Romans became acquainted with the nap- 
vigation of this gulf, the Illyrians, being the chief or 



• Polyb. lib. ii, c. 17, 19,29. 
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principal power in that quarter, exteoded eastward 
to the confines of Macedonia. 
The fine age of Greece was passed, and Alexan* 
der the Great had finished the careei: of 

U. C* 421. -IT 

his victories about sixty years before this 
date. His hereditary dominionst as well as his per^ 
sonal conquests, were dismembered, and become the 
patrimony of officers, who had learned under him to 
afiect the majesty and the power of kings. Mace- 
donia was governed by Antigonus Dozon, who, to- 
gether with the principality of Pelia, held in depen- 
dence on himself Epirus, Thessaly, and Greece, to 
the Isthmus of Corinth. He had conteqded with 
Pyrrhus, the late invader of Italy, for part of this 
territory ; and, by the death of his antagonist, was 
now in possession of the whole. 

In one part of the coast of the Ionian Se.a> land 
on the Gulf of Corinth, were settled the ]Eltpliims» 
who, during the prosperity of Greece, had b^n, an 
obscure and barbarous horde ; but had PQW> hy the 
confederacy of a number of cantons, laid many dis- 
tricts around them under contribution, and acted a 
distinguished part in the wars and transactions which 
followed. 

On the other side of the Gulf of Corinth, a simiv^ 
lar confederacy was formed by the Achaean lei^ue^ 
The name of Achaia, in the fabulous ages, was th$ 
most general denomination of Greece. When other 
names, of Dorians and lonians, of Athenians and :. 
Spartans, became more distinguished, the name of 
Achseans was appropriated to the tribes who occu- 
pied the southern coast, on the Gulf of Corinth, 
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from Elis to Sicyon. On this tract twelve little can- 
tons, Dyms, Phara, Tritaea, Rhipes, Thasium, Pa« 
tra^ Pellene, .^Bgium, Bura, Caryniap Olenos, and 
HeUiee^^y having changed their government from 
principalities to republics^ entered into a league, or 
confederacy, for common defence. Hellice had 
been, from time immemorial, the seat of their as- 
sembly ; but this place having been overwhelmed by 
an inundation of the sea, their meetings were trans- 
ferred to ^gium. 

In t^e more celebrated times of Sparta, Athene, 
and Thebes, these little cantons being situated on 
a poor and rocky shore, without shipping and with- 
out harbours t, were of little consideration in the 
history of Greece $ tiiey took no part in the defence 
of that country from ihe invasions of Darius, or of 
Xerxes, and were ncA mentioned in the divisions 
that followed under the hostile banners of Sparta 
and oi Athens. They began, however, to appear in 
iBuppitHt of the liberties of Greece against Philip, the 
father of Alexander, and partook with the other 
Greeks in the defeat which they received from that 
prince at Chs&ronea, and . in all its consequences^ 
Their league was accordingly dissolved by the con- 
queror, and some of their cantons separately annex- 
ed to the Macedonian monarchy. But about the 
time that Pyrrhus invaded Italy, Dymas, Patrae, 
Fhara, and Tritsea found an opportunity to renew 
their ancient confederacy. They were joined in a- 
bout five years afterwards by the canton of ^gium, 

* AHuaniast lib. Tiif c. 6. f Plutarch, in vit. Ant p^ 021* 
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and successively by those of Bura and Car3mifl. 
These, during a period of about twenty years, con- 
tinued to be the only parties in this famous league. 
They had a general congre3s, at which they origi- 
nally elected two annual officers of state, and a com- 
mon [secretary. They afterwards committed the exe- 
cutive power to one officer ; and, under the famous 
Aratus of Sicyon, united that republic, together 
with Corinth and Megara, to their league ^. 

About the time at which the Romans became 
masters of Tarentum, this combination was become 
the most considerable power of the Peloponnesus, 
and affected to unite tide whole of it under their 
banners ; but Sparta, though greatly fallen from the 
splendour of her ancient discipline and power, was 
still too proud, or too much under the direction of 
her own ambitious leaders, to suSer herself to be ab- 
sorbed in this upstart confederacy ; she continued 
for some time its rival, and was at last the cause, or 
furnished the occasion, of its fall. 

The Thebans and Athenians, though stiU pre- 
tending to the dignity of independent nations, were 
greatly reduced, and ready to become the prey of 
any party, who, breaking through the other barriers 
that were still opposed to the conquest of Greece, 
was sufficiently powerful to reach them. 

In Asia, a considerable principality was formed 
round the city of Pergamus, and bore its name. 
Syria was become a mighty kingdom, extending 
from the coasts of Ionia to Armenia and Persia. 
This kingdom had been formed by Seleucus Nica*^ 



T-nr 



* Folyb. hb,tt,e,5, and F^uiamas^^b. Vu. 
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i^OTf a principal officer m the army of Alexander, 
and it was now in the possession of his son, Antio- 
chus Soter. 

Egypt, in the same manner, had passed from the 
first Ptolemy to his son Philaddphus, who, upon 
the expulsion of Pyrrhus from Italy, had entered in^ 
to a correspondence with the Romans. This king- 
dom included the island of Cyprus ; and having 
some provinces on the continent of Asia, extended 
on the south and the west from Cselo-Syria, of which 
the possession was still disputed by Antiochus, to the 
sandy desarts of Lybia. Beyond these desarts, on 
the coasts of the Mediterranean, and almost oppo.- 
site to the island of Sicily, lay the famous republic 
of Carthage, now sovereign of a considerably terri- 
tory in the midst of petty African monarchies, out 
of which the great kingdom of Numidia was afters- 
wards formed. 

The city of Carthage is said to have been found- 
ed about one hundred years earlier than Rome, was 
now unquestionably farther advanced in the com- 
mercial and lucrative arts, and superior to Rome in 
every resource, besides that which is derived from 
the national character, and which is the consequence 
of public virtue. 

' In respect to mere form, the constitution of both 
nations was nearly alike. They each had a senate 
and popular assemblies, and annually elected two 
officers of state for the supreme direction of their 
civil and military affiiirs *. 

Even at Carthage the ccdlateral members of govern- 

• AnitbbFd£t.lib.ii,e.ll. 
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mrat were so fortunatdy balancedt as to have stood 
for ages the shock of corrupt factions, without ha- 
ving suffered any fatal revolution, or without having 
£dlen into either extreme of anarchy or tyrannical 
usurpation. The frequent prospect, indeed, which 
this commonwealth had, of incurring these evils» 
joined to the influence of a barbarous superstition, 
which represented the gods as delighted with hv^ 
man sacrifices, probably rendered the temper of the 
people in so high a degree inhuman and cruel. Un- 
der the sanguinary policy of this state, it was com- 
mon for officers to be adjudged, in case of mistakes 
or want of capacity, as well as of crimes, to expire 
on the cross, or to sufier some other horrible punish- 
ment equally odious and unjust ^. 

The Carthaginians being settled on a peninsula, 
and at first without sufficient land or territory to 
maintain any considerable numbers of people, ap- 
plied themselves to such arts as might procure a 
subsistence from abroad ; and in process of time^ 
upon the destruction of Tyre, became the principal 
merchants and carriers to all the nations inhabiting 
the coasts of the Mediterranean Sea. Their situa- 
tion, so convenient for shipping, was extremely fa- 
vourable to the pursuit of trade ; and their success 
in it soon put them in possession of a territory by 
which they became a landed as well as a naval 
power. They passed into Spain, under pretence of 
giving support and assistance to the city of Grades, 
which, like themselves, was a colony from Tyre. 



* Orosiu8| lib. W, c. 6. 
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They became masters of Sardiniap and had consi* 
derable possessions Jn Sicily, of which they were ex- 
tremely desirous to seize the whole. From every 
part of their acquisitions they endeavoured to derive 
iJie profit of merchants, as well as the revenue of 
sovereigns. 

In this republic, individuals had amassed great 
fortunes, and estimated rank by their wealth. A 
certain measure of properly was required to qualify 
a citizen for the higher oflSces of state } and in the 
canvass for elections, every preferment, whether civil 
or military, was venal ^. Ambition itself, therefore, 
became a principle of avarice, and every Carthagi- 
nian, in order to be great, was intent to be rich. 
Though the interests of commerce should have in- 
culcated the desire of peace, yet the influence of a 
few leading men in the state, and even the spirit of 
rapacity which pervaded the people, the necessity to 
which they were often reduced of providing settle- 
ments abroad for a populace who could not be easi- 
ly governed at home, led them frequently into fo- 
reign wars, and even engaged them in projects of 
conquest. But notwithstanding this circumstance, 
the community stifled or neglected the military cha- 
racter of their own citizens, and had perpetual re- 
course to foreigners, whqm they trusted with their 
arms, and made the guardians of their wealth. 
Their armies, for the most part, were composed of 
Numidians, Mauritanians, Spaniards, Gauls, and 
fugitive slaves from every country around them. 

* Polyb. libt Tiy c. 54. 
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They were among the few nations of the world who 
bad the ingenuity, or rather the misfortune, to make 
war without becoming military, and. who could be 
victorious abroad, while they were exposed to be a 
prey to the meanest invader at home. 

Under this wretched policy, however, the first of- 
fices of trust and command being reserved for the 
natives, though the character of the people in gene- 
ral was mean and illiberal, yet a few, being descend- 
ed of those who had enjoyed the higher honours of 
the state, seemed to inherit the genius of states- 
men and warriors. Instead of sufiering by the con« 
tagion of a mercenary spirit, the nobles of Carthage 
perhaps derived some additional elevation of mind 
from the contrast of manners they were taught to 
despise. And thus, though the State, in general, 
was degenerate, a few of its members were qualified 
for great affairs. War, and the other objects of 
state, naturally devolved on such men, and ocea* 
sionally rendered them necessary to a sedentary or 
corrupted people, who, in ordinary times, were dis» 
posed, to slight their abilities, or to distrust their 
power. They became unfortunately a party for war 
in the councils of their country, as those who were 
jealous of them became, with still less advantage to 
the public, a party for peace ; or, when at war, a 
party who endeavoured to embarrass the conduct of 
those in power; and, under the efiects of misfortune, 
were ever ready to purchase tranquillity by the most 
shameful and dangerous concessions. 

Carthage being mistress of the sea, was already 
long known on the coasts of Italy : she had treaties 
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subsisting with the Romans above two hundred 
years, in which they mutually settled the limits of 
their navigation, and tlie regulations of their trade. 
And the Romans, as parties in these treaties, appear 
to have bad intercourse with foreign nations by sea, 
earlier than is stated in the other parts of their his- 
tory. 

In the first of those treaties, which is dated in the 
. consulate of L. Junius Brutus and M, Ho- 

ratius, the first year of the Commonwealth, 
the Romans, unless they were forced by an enemy, 
or by stress of weather, engaged not to advance on 
the coast of Africa beyond the Fair Promontory, 
which lay about twenty leagues to the westward of 
the Bay of Carthage. 

It was agreed, that, even in these circumstances, 
they should remain no longer than five days, and 
supply themselves only with what might be neces- 
sary to refit their vessels, or to furnish them with 
victims for the usual sacrifices performed at sea. 
But that in Sardinia, and even in Africa, to the west 
of this boundary, they should be at liberty to trade 
and to dispose of their merchandise without paying 
any duties besides the fees of the crier and clerk of 
sale ; and that the public faith should be pledged 
for the payment of the price of all goods sold under 
the inspection of these officers. 

That the ports of Sicily should be equally open to 
both nations. 

That the Carthaginians, on their part, should not 
commit any hostilities on the coast of Latium, nor 
molest the inhabitants of Ardasa, Antium, Lauren- 
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ttuniy Circeii, Terracinap or of any other place ia a)« 
liance. with Rome ; that they should not attempt to 
^rect any fortress on that coast } and that^ if they 
should land at any time with an armed force, they 
should not, upon any account whatever, remain a 
night on shore. 

By a S'ubsequent treaty, in which the states of 
Utica and Tyre are comprehended as allies to both 
parties, the former articles are renewed with addi- 
tional limitations to the navigation and trade of the 
Romans, and with some extension tot that of the 
Carthaginians. The latter, for instance, are permit^ 
ted to trade in the ports of Latium, and even to 
plunder the natives, provided they put the Romans 
in possession of any strongholds they should seize 
on the coast, and provided they should release, with-* 
out ransom, such of the allies of the Romans as be«. 
came their prisoners *. 
Upon the arrival of Fyrrhus in Italy, with an arma^ 
ment which equally alarmed both nations, 
the Romans and Carthaginians again re» 
newed their treaties, with an additional article^ ia 
which they agreed mutually to support each othec 
against the designs of that prince, and not to enter 
into any. separate treaty with him inconsistent with 
this defensive alliance : and farther stipulated, that, 
in the wars which were expected with this, enemy, 
the Carthaginians, whether as principals or auxilish 
lies, should furnish the whoTe of the shipping, both 
transports and armed galleys ; but that the expense 



* Polyb. libt ill, c. 3. 
VOL. I. H 
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of every armament should be defrayed at the charge 
of that party in whose behalf it was employed. 

In observance probably of the last of these treaties, 
and by mutual concert^ thou^ with considerable 
jealousy and distrust of each other^ the forces of 
these nations combined in reducing the garrison 
which Fyrrhus had left at Tarentum. Each had 
. their separate designs on the place ; and when its 
fate was determined, from thenceforward considered 
the other as the most dangerous competitor for do- 
minion and power. Fyrrhus^ even when they were 
joined in alliance against himself, is saJd to have 
foreseen their quarrels, and to have pointed at the 
idand q& Sicily as the first scene of their contest. 

In that island the Carthaginians were already in 
possession of Lylibseum, with other pijsta (^import- 
ance, and had a design on the whole. The Rodaans 
were in sight of it ; and by their i^itiiatidn at Rhe- 
gium, commanded one side of the StrSits* The 
other side was occupied by the Mamertines, a race 
of Italian extraction, who, being placed at Messina 
by the king of Syracuse to defend that station, bar^ 
barously murdered the citizens, and toc^ possession 
of their habitations and effects. 

This horrid action was afterwards imitated by a 
Roman legion posted at Rhegium during the late 
wars in Italy : these likewise murdered their hosts, 
and seized their effects; but were punished by the 
Romans, for this act oiP cruelty and treachery, with 
the most exemplary rigour. They were conducted 
in chains to Rome, scourged, and beheaded by fif- 
ties at a time. The crime of the Mamertines was 
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resented by the Sicilians in general with a like in- 
dignation ; and the authors of it were pursued^ by 
Hiero^ king of Syracuse^ in particular^ with a gene- 
rous and heroic revenge. They were^ at length, re- 
duced to such distress^ that thejr resolvbd to surren- 
der themselves to the first J[>ower th&t could afford 
thdm protection^ But, being divided in their choice^ 
one party made an offer of their submission to the 
Carthaginians, the other to the Romans* The latter 
scrupled to protect a crim€, oi which they had so 
lately punished an eixample in their own people *• 
And, whil^ they hesitated on the proposal that was 
made to them, the Carthaginians, favoured by the 
delay of their rivals, and by the neighbourhood of 
their own military stdtions^ got the start of their 
Competitors^ and were received into the town of 
Messina* 

This uneitpected advantage gained by a power of 
which th6y were jealous, and the danger of suffering 
a rival to command the passage into Italy, removed 
the licfuples of the Romans ; and the officer who 
had chitge of their forces in the contiguous parts of 
the conntry, was ordered to assemble all the ship 
ping that could be found on the coast from Taren- 
tum to Naples, to pass with his army into SicUyn 
and endeavotir to dispossess the Carthaginians from 
the city of Messina. 

As soon as this officer appeared in the road with 
a force so much superior to that of his rivals, the 
party in the city that favoured the admission of the 



» Polyb. lib. i, c. 10. 
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Romans, took arms, and forced the Carthaginians 
to evacuate the place *• 
Hence commenced the first Punic war, about ten 
years after the departure of Pyrrhus from 

U. C 490i t. J 

Italy, eight years after the surrender of 
Tarentum, and in the four hundred and ninetieth 
year of Rome. In this war, the first object of either 
party was no more than to secure the possession of 
Messina, and to command the passage of the Straits 
which separate Italy from Sicily; but their views 
were gradually extended to objects of more import- 
ance, to the sovereignty of that island, and the do- 
minion of the seas. 

The contest in which they were now engaged, was 
likely to be extremely unequal. On the one side ap- 
peared the resources of a great nation, collected 
from extensive dominions, a great naval force, stand- 
ing armies, and the experience of exertions made at 
a distance. On the other, the mere ferocity or va- 
lour of a small state, hitherto exerted only against 
their neighbours of Italy, who, though subdued, 
were averse to subjection, and not in condition to 
furnish the necessary supplies for a distant war; 
without commerce or revenue, without any army 
but what was annually formed by detachments from 
their own people, and without any officers besides 
the ordinary magistrates of the city ; engaged, in 
short, in a war at sea, without any naval force, or 
experience of continued and remote operations. 

Notwithstanding these unpromising appearances 

* Folyb. lib. i> c 12. 
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on the side of the Romans, the commanding aspect 
of their first descent upon Sicily procured them not 
only the possession of Messina, but soon after deter- 
mined Hiero, the king of Syracuse, hitherto in alli- 
ance with the Carthaginians, to espouse their cause, 
to supply their army with provisions, and afterwards 
to join them with his own. Being thus reinforced 
by the natives of Sicily, they were enabled to recall 
part of the force with which they began the war; 
continued, though at a less expense, to act on the 
offensive; and drove the Carthaginians from many 
of their important stations in the island *• 

While the arms of the Romans and of Hiero were 
victorious by land, the Carthaginians continued to be 
masters of the sea, kept possession of all the harbotirs 
in Sicily, overawed the coasts, obstructed the mili- 
tary convoys from Italy, and alarmed that country 
itself with frequent descents. It was evident, that^ 
under these disadvantages, the Romans could nei- 
thermake nor preserve any maritime acquisitions ; 
and it was necessary, either to drop the contest in 
yielding the sea, or to endeavour, on that element 
likewise, to cope with their rival. Though not alto^ 
gether, as historians represent them, unacquainted 
with shipping, they were certainly inferior to the 
Carthaginians in the art of navigation, iEmd altoge^ 
ther unprovided with ships of force. Fortunately for 
ithem, neither the art of navigation, nor that of con- 
structing ships, was yet arrived at such a degree Of 
perfection as not to be easily imitated by nations who 



• Polyb. Ub. i. 
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had any experience or practice of the sea. Vessels 
of the best construction hitherto known were fit to 
be navigated only with oars, or in a fair wind and cm 
a smooth sea. They might be built i^ green timber ; 
and, in case of a storm, could run ashore under any 
cover, or upon any beach that was clear of rocks. 
Such ships as these the Romans, without hesitation, 
undertook to provide. Having a Carthaginian gal- 
ley accidentally stranded at Messina for a model, it is 
s»d, that, in sixly days from the time that the tim- 
ber was cut down, they fitted out and manned for 
sea, one hundred galleys g£ five tier of oars, and 
twenty of three tier. Vessels of the first of these 
rates carried three hundred rowers, and two hundred 
fighting men. 

The manner of applying their oars, from so many 
tiers, and a much greater number which they some- 
times employed, has justly appeared a great difficul- 
ty to the mechanics and antiquaries of modem times, 
;and is confessedly not well understood. 

The Romans, while their galleys were builcSng, 
trained their rowers to the oar on benches that wer^ 
erected on the beach, and placed in the form of those 
of a real galley *. And being sensible t^at the ene- 
my must be still greatly superior in the management 
of thdr ships and in the quickness of their motions, 
they endeavoured to dqprive them of this advantage, 
by preparing to grapple, and to bind their vessels 
together. In this condition the men might engage 
tin equal terms, fight from their stages or decks ^s 

• Polyb. lib. i,c. 20,21. 
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OQ solid ground, and the Roman buckler and sword 
have the same effect as on shore. 

With an armament thus forced into use^ and even 
unfortunate in its first attempts, they learned, neveru 
theless, by perseverance, to vanquish the masters ci 
the sea on their own element ; and not only pro- 
tected the coasts of Italy, and supported their opera- 
tions in Sicily, but, with a fleet of three hundred and 
thirty sail, though still inferior in number to their 
enemy, obtained a signal victory at sea ; in the se^ 
quel of which a Roman army was landed in Africa, 
and, profiting by the mistake of their enemy, in ta* 
king ground that was unfit for the operation of eleu 
phants and horse, in which great part of their strength 
consisted, put them to route, opening the way to the 
very gates of Carthage. The Roman Consul, buoy- 
ed up with so much success, and wishing to have 
the honour of terminating the war before the arri- 
val of a successor to share it with him, offered to 
treat with the vanquished, but on terms so extrava- 
gant as could not be accepted. In the mean time 
the Carthaginians recovered from the effects of thar 
late defeat, and being led by Xantippus, a Spartan 
citizen, trained in the manner of his country to mat* 
ters of state and of war, retaliated on the Romans 
with great slaughter. In this fatal defeat, the famous 
Consul Regulus hecatae a captive^, and most of his 
army was either killed or taken ; and, what is perhaps 
still more memorable, the victorious Spartan instant- 
ly withdrew from Carthage, Jcnowing that he had 
more to fear from the envy of those he had morti- 
fied by his success, than to hope from the gratitude 
of their country. 
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On this event the scene of the wiar was removed 
again into Sicily ; and the Romans» still endeavour* 
ing to maintain a naval power, suffered so many 
losses, and experienced so many disasters, that they 
became, during a certain period of the struggle, disr 
gusted with the service at sea, and seemed to drop 
all pretensions to act on that element. In the course 
of a few years, however, while they endeavoured to 
continue their efforts by land without the co-opera^ 
tion of a fleet, they became sensible of the necessity 
they were under of restoring their ships ; and they 
did so with a resolution and vigour, which enabled 
them once more to prevail over the superior skill 
and address of their enemy *• 



' * With respect to this war, and those immediately preceding, as being stiH, 
we may suspect, within the period of mere tradition, it has not been thouglit 
proper to attempt such, a detail as would fiiUy account for events, though in 
some measure suppHed by Polybius. The example of the elder Cato, (Vid. 
Cor. Kepos in Calone), who wrote of these wan, without naming the com- 
manders, haa been adopted. They are treated as operations of the state, and 
characteristic of the people, not as matter of distinction to any particular 
person concerned. In this, however, the name of Atilius ' Regulus perhaps 
oQ^t to be excepted : in him the poets and enoonuasta of his country have 
found a peculiar theme of exultation and tender regret ; of the last in hia 
captivity, of the first in his magnanimous rejection of the proposed ransom 
for himself and his fellow captives. Of the last, indeed, Polybius is silent ; 
but, with severity, animadvertt on the abuse of preBi)erity, which, from the ex- 
ample of Regulus, he states as a warning to his reader. The subject, indeed, 
is well fitted to poetry, and is accordingly made the occasion of much beautiful 
Terse and tender alluidons, (Vid. Horace, lib. 3, Ode 5). It will appeal, 
however, in the treaty of peace which followed, that the Romans did not at 
all shrink from the precedent of receiving their people again from captivity. 
And indeed the wisdom of any such severity as is ascribed to them, in the 
case of Regains and his army, may well be questioned. It is probable, that 
men wiU do more under a prospect of generous treatment in their misfortunes, 
than they would do under the terrors of ruthless severity and cruelty. But 
what of all other circumstances is the most instructive in the business, is the 
flight of Xantippus, who instead of pretending to any reward Ibr his services, or 
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In this ruinous contest, both parties, with increased 
animosity, continued the utmost exertion of their 
powers* In one naval engagement, reckoning the 
forces that were engaged on both sides, five hundred 
galleys of five tier of oars, with two hundred and fif- 
ty thousand men, and in another, seven hundred gal- 
leys, with three hundred and fifty thousand men, 
were brought into action * ; and in the result of these 
struggles the Romans having lost, either by tempests 
or by the hands of the enemy, seven hundred gal- 
leys ; their antagonists, about five hun- 
dred t ; both were inclined to desist, and 
the Carthaginians, in particular, beginning to ba^ 
lance the inconveniencies which attended the conti- 
nuance of war against the concessions that were ne- 
cessary to obtain a peace, came to a resolution to 
accept of the foUowing terms : 

That they should evacuate Sicily, and all the isl- 
ands from thence to Africa : 

That they should not for the future make war on 
Hiero, King of Syracuse, nor on any of his allies ; 

That they should release all Roman captives with- 
out any ransom : 

And within twenty years pay to the Romans a 
sum of three thousand Euboic talents t. 

Thus the JR^omans, in the result of a war, which 
was the first they undertook beyond the limits of 



waiting to profit by the gratitude of those he had saved from destruction, with- 
drew immediately, to escape from the torrent of envy and spite,) which he 
knew might overtake him, from the gamblem for consideration and power at 
Carthage. 

* PolyK lib. i, c. 26. f Ibid, c 63. 

I Folyb. c €2, &c About half a million Sterling. 
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Italy, entered on the possession of all that the Car* 
thaginians held in the islands for which they con- 
tended ; and, by a continuation of the same policy 
which they had so successfully pursued in Italy, ap- 
plying to the acquisitions they made, not the alarm- 
ing denomination of conquered Su^ecis, but the 
softer name of Alfy, they brought Hiero, who was 
sovereign of the greater part of Sicily, into a state 
of willing dependence on themselves. 

Their manners, as .well as their fortunes^ were a 
perfect contrast to those of the enemy they had van- 
quished. Among the Romans, riches were of no 
account in constituting rank. Men became emi- 
nent by rendering signal services to their country, 
not by accumulating wealth. Persons of the first 
distinction subsisted in the capacity of husbandmen 
by their own labour ^ and, remaining in the condi- 
tion of peasants, were nevertheless employed in the 
command of armies, and the first offices of state. 
One Consul of the name of Regulus was found, by 
the ofiicer who came to announce his election, equip- 
ped with the sheet or the basket, and sowing the 
seed of his corn in the field. Another, of the same 
name, signalized by his magnanimity, as well as mis- 
fortune, while he commanded in Africa, desired to 
be recalled, in order to recover the instruments of 
husbandry, which, to the great distress of his family, 
and the hazard of their wanting food, a fugitive slave 
had carried ofi* from his land. The Senate refused 
his request, but ordered the farm of their general 
to be tilled at the public expense *. 

» 

* Valer. Maxlm« lib. !▼» c. 4. Lit. Epitom. lib. xviii. Seneca ad Albinam. 
c. 12* Auctor dc vlris illustribus. 
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The association of pomp and equipage with rank 
and authority, it may be thought, is accidental, and 
only serves to distract the attention ^ich mankind 
owe to personal qualities. It nevertheless appears 
to be in some measure unavoidable. Men admire 
and distinguish their favourites as they can. Duil* 
lius had his piper and his torch, in honour of the 
first naval victory obtained by his country * ; and 
the external ensigns of state struck the Romans with 
awe, although they were still rude in the choice of 
device or decoration for that purpose. 

• At this time, when the nation emerged with so 
much lustre beyond the boundaries of Italy, the 
parties which divided the commonwealdi, and whose 
animosity sharpened so much the pangs which pre- 
ceded the birth of many of its public establishments, 
had no longer any object of contest. The officers 
of State were taken promiscuously from either class 
of the people, and the distinction of Plebeian and 
Patrician had in a great measure lost its effect. A 
happier species of aristocracy began to arise from 
the lustre of personal qualities, and the honours of 
£imily, which devolved upon those who wiere de- 
scended from citizens who had filled the higher sta- 
tions, and who were distinguished in their country's 
service. 

The different orders of men in the commonwealth 
having obtained the institutions for which they sev^ 
rally contended, the number of officers, as well as de- 
partments, was increased, for the better administra- 
tion of affitirs, whicb^ together with the extent of 

* Lir. Epiloin. lib. xw, XTiii. 
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possessions^ were fast accumulating. Thus a se- 
cond Praetor was added to the original establishment 
of this office ; and, as the persons who held it were 
destined to act either in a civil or military capacity^ 
to hear causes in the city, or to command armies in 
ihe field, they were assisted in the first of these 
functions by a new institution, that of the Centum- 
virs, or the Hundred, who were draughted from the 
Tribes, and appointed, during the year of their no- 
mination, under the direction of the Praetors, to take 
cognisance of civil disputes. The number of Tribes 
being now completed to thirty-five, and three of 
the Centumvirs being draughted irom each, made 
the list of these subsidiary judges amount to one hun- 
dred and five *• 

The city, during the late destructive war, sent a- 
broad two colonies, one to Castrum Innui, a village 
of the Latins, the other to Firmium in the Picenum, 
on the opposite side of the Peninsula, intended rar 
ther to guard and protect the coast, than to provide 
for any superabundance of the people, whose num- 
bers at this time underwent a considerable diminu- 
tion t ; the rolls having decreased in the course of 



* liy. Epitom. lib. zx. 
f livy, in different places, mentions between thirty and forty Roman colo- 
mes subsisting in Italy in the time of the second Punic war, (Liv. lib. xxvii, 
c 9, & 38). Velleius Paterculus reckons about forty planted in Italy after the 
recovery of Rome from its destruction by the Oanls, (Lib* i, c xr). And Sigo- 
niusy collecting the names of all the colonies mentioned by any Roman writer 
as planted in Italy, has made a list of about ninety. -But this matter, which so 
much interests this very learned antiquary, and many others, was become, as we 
bave mentioned, a subject of mere curiosity, even in the times of the writers 
from whom our accounts arc collected ; as all the Italians were by that time, 
either in consequence of the Marsic war, or afterwards by the act of Julius C». 
sar, admitted on the roll of Roman citixena. 
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five years, from two hundred and ninety*seven thob^ 
sand two hundred and twenty-seven^ to two hundred 
and fifly-one thousand two hundred and twenty- 
two *• The revenue, for which citizens who were 
accustomed to pay with their personal service, had 
little to spare from their efiects, and which was irtt 
all times probably scanty, being often exhausted 
by the expenses of the late war, brought the com- 
munity under the necessity of acquitting itself of iti 
debts, by diminishing the weight, or raising the cur- 
rent value of its coin. The Ass, which was the or- 
dinary measure of valuation, being the libra or 
pound of copper stamped, and hitherto containing 
twelve ounces, was reduced in its freight to ti#d 
ounces t. 

The contribution now exacted from Carthage a^ 
mounting to the sum, already mentioned, of about 
half a million Sterling, together with the rents to be 
collected in Sicily, were likely to be great accessions 
of wealth to such a community. 

The spoils of their enemies, for the. most part, 
consisting of captives, were detained by the cajptor 
as his slaves, or sent to market to be sold. They 
had made a prize of twenty thousand in their first 
descent upon Africa ; and the number of slaves in 
Italy was already become so great as to endanger 
the State t. 

The favourite entertainments of the People were 
combats of armed slaves, known by the name otgla* 



« liv. Epitoxn. lib. zlx. f Plin* Hist. Nat lib. xxziii, c. 8. 

\ Zoiiar. lib. li. Oranusy lib. ii, c. 7. 
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ifiators^ derived from tbe weapons with which they 
laost frequently fought. Such exhibitions^ it is said^ 
were first introdoced in the interval between the 
first and second Punic war» by a smi of the family 
of Brutust to solemnize the funeral of his father. 
Though calculated rather to move pity and cause 
horror^ than to give pleasure } yet» like aU other 
scenes which interest the passions, or excite hopes 
add fears^ iand keep the midd in suspense, they were 
attended by the multitude^ and served to confirm 
that ciharacteriisCical hardness of heart by which the 
Eomans were distinguished. 

In the circumstances or events which immediate- 
ly foUowdd the conclution-of the ivar betwixt Borne 
and Carthage, those nations shewed the different ten* 
dency of thdur idstitottons and mann&s^ The Bo- 
DOtans in the veiy struggles oi^ a seemingly destruc- 
tive contestf had acquired strength and security, not 
only by the reputation of great vict6ried, but still 
more by the military spirit and improved discipline 
and skill oi^ their people by sea iamd by land. Al- 
though their subjects in Italy revolted^ and their 
allies withdrew their support, yet both were soon 
reduced, at tbe first appearance of those veteran 
soldiers who bad been fbsrmed in the service that 
was recently ended. 

The Carthaginians, on the contrary, had made 
war above twenty years without becoming more 
warlike } had exhausted their resources^ and con* 
sumed the bread of their own people in maintaining 
foreign mercenaries, who, instead of being an acces- 
sion of strength, were ready to prey on their weak- 
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nesSf and to become the inost formidable enemies to 
the state they had served* Their army, composed, 
is usual, of hirelings from Gaul, Spain, and the in* 
terior parts of Africa, estimated their services at a 
higher value than the state was disposed to allow^ 
and attempted to take by force what was refused to 
their representations and claims. Being assembled 
in the neighbourhood of Carthage to receive the ar« 
rears of their pay, the Senate wildly proposed, in 
consideration of the distressed condition of the pub- 
lic revenue, that they should make some abatement 
of the sums that were due to them. But the Trea- 
sury of Carthage, instead of obtaining the abater 
mentB which were thus proposed, only provoked 
men with arms in their hands to enter into* alterca* 
tions, and to multiply their daims and urge their 
pretensions^ Tlie mercenaries took offence at the 
delays of payment, rose in their demands upon every 
concession, and marched at last to the capital, with 
all the appearances and threats of an open and vic- 
torious enemy. They issued a proclamation on their 
march, inviting all the provincial subjects of the 
commonwealth to assert their freedom, and, by the 
numbers that flocked to their standards from every 
quarter, became a mighty host, to which the city 
had nothing to oppose but its walls. To effectuate 
the reduction of Carthage, they invested the cities 
of Tunis and Utica, and, as is not uncommon in the 
midst of similar disorder, submitted to all the disci- 
pline of war from the officers whom they themselves 
had appointed to command. 

In this crisis, the republip of Carthage, cut off 
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from all its resources and ordinary supplies, attack- 
ed with that very sword on which it relied, for de- 
fence, and in a situation extremely deplorable and 
dangerous, having still some confidence in the abili- 
ty of their Senators, and in the magnanimity of offi- 
cers tried and experienced in arduous and perilous 
situations, was not altogether reduced to despair. 
Although the people had committed their iarms into 
the hands of strangers, the command of armies had 
been still reserved to their own citizens ; and now,. 
by tlie presence and abilities of a few great men, 
they were taught to assume a necessary courage, to 
put themselves in a military posture, and to maintain, 
during three years, and through a scene of mutual 
cruelties and retaliations, unheard of in the contests 
of nations at war, a struggle of the greatest difficul- 
ty. In this struggle they prevailed at last, by the 
total extirpation of this vile and outrageous enemy *• 
During the existence of this odious revolt, in. 
which a mercenary army endeavoured to subdue the 
State which employed them, the Romans preserved 
that character for generosity and magnanimity of 
which they knew so well how to avail themselves,^ 
without losing any opportunity that offisred for the 
secure advancement of their power. They refrain- 
ed from giving any countenance, even against their 
rivali to such unworthy antagonists. They affected 
to disdain taking any advantage of the present dis- 
tresses of Carthage, and refused to enter into any 
correspondence with a part of the rebel mercenaries. 



• Tolyb* lib. i, c 67,— fine. 
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who, being stationed in Sardinia, offered to surren- 
der that island into their hands. They prohibited 
the traders of Italy to furnish the rebels with any 
supply of provisions or stores, and abandoned every 
vessel that presumed to transgress these orders, to 
the mercy of the Carthaginian cruisers who plied 
before the harbours of Tunis and Utica. . Above 
five hundred Roman prisoners, sei;^ed by the^e crui- 
sers, were detained in the jails of Carthage. At the 
termination, however, of this war, when the Cartha- 
ginians were far from being disposed to renew any 
quarrel whatever, the Romans fixed on this as a 
ground of dispute, complained of piracies committed 
against the traders of Italy, under pretence of inter- 
cepting supplies to the rebels; and by threatening 
immediate war upon this account, obtained from the 
State itself a surrender of the island of Sardinia, 
which they had refused to accept from the rebels 4 
and to make up for j;heir pretended looses by the 
supposed unwarrantable capture of their ships *, got 
an addition of two hundred talents to the sum sti- 
pulated in the late treaty of peace. 

Upon this surrender the Sardinians bore with 
some discontent the change of their masters ; and, 
on the first prohibition. of their usual comw0^e with 
Caith^e, to which they h^d been long accustom- 
ed, took arms, and endeavoured for some time to 
withstand the orders by which the sovereignty of 
their island was transferred to Rome. 

Soon after the Romans had reconciled these newr 

f — _— — — . ■ — 
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duct in this matter approved of by the nations of 
that continent^ sent a copy of this treaty, together 
with ah exposition of the motives which had induced 
them to cross the Hadriatic, to be read in the as- 
sembly of the Achaean league. They soon after 
made a like communic^on at Athens and at Co- 
rinthy where, in consideration of the signal service 
they had performed against the Illyrians, then re- 
puted the common enemy of civilized nations, they 
hiad an honorary place assigned them at the 
"• "- **^ Isthmian gameT ; and in this manner tnade 
their first appearance in the councils of Greece *. 

* Polyb* lib. ii, c. 12. Appian. in IHyr. 
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CHAP. V. 

Progress ofiht Eomans wiAvn tKe A^. — Origin of the SMmd 
Punic war.-^Mareh of Hannibal inio Italy.'^Progren^f^ 
Action on the Tecinus.—On the TrMa.-^On the Jahe 
Thnuimenus. — Battk qf CamuB. — Banmbai not stqiparitd 
from Carthage. — Sequel qf the war.-^In Italy. — And J^H- 
CO. — Scipio's qperdUons.'^Battie ijf Tima. — JEM ^ the 
war. 

The city of Rome^ and most of the districts of 
Italy, during the last enumerated wars which were 
waged at a distance or beyond the seas, began to 
experience that uninterrupted tranquillity in which 
the capital and interior divisions of every consider*- 
ble nation remain, even while the state is euj^iged 
in war abroad. They had indeed on the side of 
Cisalpine Gaul one source of alarm, which they 
thought it necessary to remorve, in order to obtain 
that entire security to which nations in vain aspire. 
The country of the Senones, they had already sub- 
dued, even: before the arrival of Pyrrhus in Italy ; 
but the richest BXkd most, fertile tracts on tbe Po 
were still in the possession of the Gaulish nations ^ 
and it had been proposed, about four years after the 
conclusion of the first Punic war, to erect a barrier 
against the invasions of this people by occupying 
with Roman colonies the conquests they had already 
made from Sena Gallia tolhe Rubicon* Although 
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the inhabitants displaced to make room for these 
new settlements had been subject to the Romans 
above forty years, yet their brethren on the Po con- 
sidered this act of vicrfence aa f^ insult to the Gaulish 
name, resolved to avenge it, and invited their coun- 
trymen fi-om beyond the Alps to take part in the 
quarr^ 

In oonsequenc^ of negdciatiow and concerts be- 
fwrnai the di&nent nations of this race, and in about 
eq^ years after the Homand had beea settled on the 
Rubicofi, a great army of Gwah appeared on the 
frontier. These nations were accustomed to make 
war by impetuous assaults and invasions, and either 
aC onee subdued and occupied the countries they 
ofieiTan, or, being repulsed, abandoned them with* 
oatmny &rther intention to persist in the war« Their 
tumultuary operations, however, as we have obser- 
ved, were subjects of the greatest alarm at Rome, 
and generally produced a suspension of ali the ordi- 
nary feorms of the commonwealth* On the prospect 
of this invasion, the Senate apprehending the ne- 
cessity of great and sudden exertions of all their 
strength, ordered a general account to be taken of 
all the men fit to carry arms, whether on foot or on 
horseback, that could be assembled for the defence 
of Italy ; and they mustered on this famous occasion, 
about seven hundred thousand foot and seventy thou- 
sand horse *• From this numerous return of men in 
arms, the State was enabled to make great detach- ' 
ments, which they stationed separately under the 
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Consuls and one of the Prsetors, to cover the c^iui^ 
try where it was most exposed. The Gauls having 
penetrated into Etruria, where the Prsetor was ad* 
vanced, attacked and obliged him to retire. But 
the Consuls, being arrived with their respective ar« 
mies in different directions to support the van, re* 
newed the conflict with united force^ and put the 
greater part of the Gaulish invaders to the aword. 
In the year following, the Romans carried the waif 
into the enemy's country } and in abddt 
three years more, passed the Po, and made 
themselves masters of all the plains on that river 
quite to the foot of the Alps. To secure this valu- 
able acquisition, they projected two colonies of six 
thousand men each, one at Cremona, and the otfa» 
at Placentia, on the opposite sides of the Po } but 
were disturbed in the execution of this project, first, 
by a revolt of the natives, who justly considered 
these settlements as military stations, intended to 
repress and keep themselves in subjection ; and after- 
wards obliged to discontinue it by the arrival of a 
successful invader, who, by his conduct and impla^ 
cable animosity, appeared to be the most formidable 
enemy that had hitherto attempted to shake the es^ 
tablishment, or to limit the progress of the Roman 
State. 

The republic had now enjoyed, during a period 
of twenty-one years from the end of the first Punic 
war, the fruits not only of that ascendant she had 
acquired among the nations of Italy, but those like- 
wise of the high reputation she had gained, and of 
the great military power she had formed, in thg coxv* 
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test with Carthage. , The wars that filled up the in- 
terval of peace with this principal antagonist, were 
either trivial or of short duration ; and the city it- 
self» though still rude in the form of its buildings, 
and in the manners of its people, probably now be- 
gan to pay a growing attention to the arts of peace. 
Laws are accordingly dated in this period, which 
have a reference to manufacture and to trade. 
Clothiers are directed in the fabric of cloth *, and 
carriers by wat^r are directed in: the size of their 
^, vessels* Livius Andronicus and Naevius 

introduced some species of dramatic enter- 
tainment, and found a favourable reception from the 
people to their productions t, however imperfect or 
rude* Even history itself began to be in request, 
and ancient traditions were collected in form t. 

But whatever progress the people were now in- 
clined to make in the useful or pleasurable arts of 
peace, they were effectually interrupted, and obliged 
to bend the force of their genius, as in former times, 
to the arts of war, and to the defence of their settle- 
ments in Italy. 

The Carthaginians had been for some time employ- 
ed in Spain, making trial of their strength, and form- 
ing their armies. In that country Hamilcar, an of- 
ficer of distinguished fame in the late war with the 
Romans, and in that which ensued with the rebel 
mercenaries, had sought refuge from that disgust 
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and those mortifications vhich^ in the late treaty of 
peace^ he felt from the abject councils of his coun- 
try. Having found a pretence to levy new armies^ 
he made some acquisitions of territory in the conti- 
nent of Europe, to compensate the losses which Car- 
thage had sustained by the surrender of Sardinia 
and of Sicily. 

The western extremity of Europe appears to have 
been to the trading nations of Greece, Asia, and 
Africa, what America has been, though upon a lar- 
ger scale, to modem nations of the East, an open field 
for new settlements, plantations, and conquests* The 
natives of Spain were brave, but impolitic, and igno- 
rant of the arts of peace, occupied entirely with the 
care of their horses and their arms. These, says an 
historian, they valued more than their blood *. They 
painted or stained their bodies, affected long hair 
with gaudy ornaments of silver and of gold. The men 
were averse to labour, snd subsisted chiefly by the 
industry of their women. Their mountains abound- 
ed in mines of copper and of the precious metals ; 
insomuch that, on some parts of the coast, it was 
reported that vessels and utensils of silver were em- 
ployed in the most common uses t. A fatal report ! 
such as that which afterwards carried the posterity 
of this very people, with so much destructive avidi- 
ty, to invade the new world i and is ever likely to 
tempt the dangerous visits of strangers, who are 
ready to gratify their avarice and their ambition, at 
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the expense of nations to whose possessions thejr 
have no reasonable or just pretension. The Spa- 
niardawere at this time divided into many barba- 
rous hordes^ which could neither form any effectual 
concert among themselves to prevent the intrusion 
and settlement of foreigners, nor possessed the ne- 
cessary docility with which to profit by the example 
of other nations, whether in the form of their poUcy 
or in the practice of arts. 

The Carthaginians had made their first irruptiona 
into Spain under pretence of supporting the colony 
of Gades, which, like themselves, was sprung from 
Tyre. They made a settlement under the name of 
New Carthage, in a situation extremely favourable 
to their own communication with this country, and 
in the neighbourhood of its richest mines. Hamil- 
car, afler a few successful campaigns, in extending 
the bounds of this settlement, being killed in battle, 
was succeeded by his son-in-law Hasdrubal, who 
continued for some years to pursue the same designs. 

The Romans, in the meanwhile, were occupied 
on the coast of Illyricum, or amused with alarms 
from Gaul. They were sensible of the progress 
made by their rivals in Spain ; but imagining that 
any danger from that quarter was remote, or while 
they had wars at once on both sides of the Hadriatic, 
being unwilling to engage at the same time with so 
many enemies, were content with a negotiation and 
a treaty, in which they stipulated with the Cartha- 
ginians, that they should not pass the Iberus to the 
eastward, nor molest the city of Saguntum, in de- 
clared alliance with Rome. This they considered 
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as a proper barrier oa that 8ide» and undertook its 
protection as a common cause with their own. 
Trusting to the effect of this treatyt as sufficient to 
limit the progress of Carthage^ they proceeded^ in 
the manner that has been related, to contend for 
tbetdominion of Italy, which hitherto, under the fre- 
qiient alarms they received from the Gauls, was still 
insecure *. 

Hasdruhal, afler nine years' service, being assas* 
sinated by a Spanish slave, who committed this des« 
perate action in revenge of an injury which had been 
igne to his master, was succeeded in the command 
of the Carthaginian armies in Spain by Hannibal^ 
the son of Hamilcar. This young man, then of five 
and twenty years of age> had, when a child t, come 
into Spain with his &tber, seemed to inherit bis ge* 
niuSf and preserved, probably with increasing ani- 
mosity, his aversion to the Romans. Having been 
reared and educated in camps, and from his earliest 
youth qualified to gain the confidence of soldiers, 
he, on the death of Hasdruhal, by the choice of the 
tro<^ps» was xaised to the command of that army, 
and afterwards confirmed in it by the Senate of Car^ 
thage^ 

The Carthaginians had now for some time ceased 
to. feel the defeats and the sufferings which had in-' 
dttced them to accept of the late disadvanti^ona 
cgtiditioBs of peace, and were now sensible only of 
the lasting inconveotencies to which that treaty ex-* 
posed them. They had long felt, from the neighs 
bourhood of the Romans, an insurmountable, bar to 
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their own progress. They had felt, during above 
seventeen years from the date of their last treaty of 
peace, the loss of their maritime settlements, and 
the decline of their navigation. They had felt the 
load of a heavy contribution, which, though restrict* 
ed to a particular sum, had the form of a tribute, in 
being exacted by annual payments ; and they enter* 
tained sentiments of animosity and aversion to the 
Romans, which nothing but the memory of recent 
sufferings and the appi'ehension of danger could have 
so long suppressed. 

Hamilcar, together widi a considerable party of 
the Senate, were induced to bear with the late hu« 
miliating peace, only that they might have leisure 
to provide for a subsequent war. ** I have four 
** sons,'' this famous warrior had been heard to say, 
^* whom I shall rear like so many lions' whelps against 
** the Romans." In this spirit he repaired to Spain, 
set armies on foot to be trained and accustomed to 
service, and had already projected the invasion of 
Italy from thence. 

Whatever may have been the military plans of 
Carthage, the execution was amply secured by the 
succession of Hannibal to the command of their for- 
ces. He was formed for enterprise, and professed 
an hereditary aversion to the Romans. In the first 
and second year of his command, however, he con- 
tinued the operations which his predecessors had be- 
gun in Spain ; and although, during this time, he 
made conquests beyond the Iberus, he did not mo- 
lest the city of Saguntum, nor give any umbrage to 
the Romans. But, in the third year after his appoint- 
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ment, his progress alarmed the Saguntines, and in* 
duced them to send a deputation to Rome to impart 
their fears. 

At the time this alarm was brought from Sagun- 
tum^ the Romans had assembled a fleet, with trans- 
ports, under the command of the Consul L. ^mi- 
lius Paulus, destined to make war on Demetrius, the 
pirince of Pharos, a small island on the coast of lUy- 
ricum. This armament, if directed to Spain, might 
have secured the city of Saguntum against the de- 
signs of Hannibal ; but the Romans still considered 
any danger from that quarter as remote, and conti-' 
43ued to employ this' force on its first destination. 
They paid so much regard, nevertheless,' to the re- 
presentation of the Saguntines, as to send deputies 
into Spain, with orders to observe the posture of af- 
fairs, and to remind the Carthaginian officer on that 
station of the engagements which had been entered 
into by his predecessor, and of the concern which 
the Romans must unavoidably take in the safety of 
Saguntum. The return which they had to this mes- 
sage gave sufficient intimation of an approaching 
war ; and it appears that, before the Roman com- 
missioners could have made their report, Hannibal 
had actually made his hostile aggression in Spain. 
He had already formed his design for the invasion 
of Italy, and, that he might not leave to the Romans 
a place of arms and a powerful ally in his rear, de- 
termined to occupy or destroy Saguntum; He was 
impatient to reduce that place before any succours 
could arrive from Italy, or before any force could 
be collected against himself, so as to fix the theatre 
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of. the war, or renew hift contest for a countiy be 
had already overrun* He pressed the siege, there^ 
fore, with great impetuosity, exposing his person in 
every assault ; and exciting, by his own example, 
with the pickaxe and spad^ the parties at work in 
making the approaches *• Though abundantly caii- 
tious not to expose himsdtf on slight occasions^ and 
hr above the mere ostentation of courage, yet in 
this siege, which was the foundation of his hopes^ 
and the necessary prelude to the farther progress a£ 
his enterprise, he declined no fatigue, and shunned 
no danger, . that led to the attainment of his end. 
He was, nevertheless, by the \Uour of the besieged, 

^ which they exerted in hopes of relief from 

Rome, detained about eight months before 
this place, and deprived at last of great part of its 
spoils by the desperate resolution of the inhabitants, 
who chose to perish, with all their effects, rather 
than fall into the hands of their enemy. The booty, 
nevertheless, which he saved from this wreck, ena- 
bled him, by his liberalities, to gain the affection of 
his army, and to provide for the execution of his 
design against Italy. 

The siege of Saguntum, being the infraction of a 
treaty subsisting with Rome, was undoubtedly an 
act of hostility ; and the Romans incurred a censure 
of remissness, uncommon in their councils, by suf- 
fering an ally, and a place of such importance, to 
remain so long in danger, and by suffering it at last 
to &11 a prey to their enemy, without making any 
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mttetnpt to relieve it It is probable, that the secu- 
rity they began to derive from a frontier^ far remo* 
ved from the seat of their councils, and covered on 
every side by the sea, or by supposed impervious 
mountains, rendered them more negligent than they 
had formerly been of much slighter alarms. In their 
present elevation of fortuue, they expected to go- 
vern by the dread of their power, and proposed to 
punish, by exemplary vengeance, the insults which 
they had not taken care to prevent. 

The attention of councils at Rome, while this 
event remained in suspense, had been fixed on the 
settlements they were making at Cremona and PIa« 
centia to keep the Gauls in subjection, and on the 
naval expedition which they had sent under the 
Consul ^miiius to the coast of Ulyricum. This of- 
ficer, about the time that Hannibal had accomplish- 
ed his design on Saguntum, and was retired for the 
winter to his usual quarters at New Carthage, had 
aucceeded in his attack on Demetrius prince of Pha^ 
ros, had driven him from his territories, and obliged 
him to seek for refuge at the court of Macedonia^ 
where his intrigues proved to be of some conse- 
quence in the transactions which followed. 

The people at Rome being amused with these 
events, or with a triumphal procession, which, as 
usual, announced their victory, the Senate proceed- 
ed in the affairs of Spain according to the usual 
forms of their policy, and agreeably to the laws 
which, in the case of injuries received, they had, 
from time immemorial, prescribed to themselves, 
sent to demand reparation before they would at- 
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tempt to enforce it ; they complained at Carthage 
of the infraction of treaties ; and required that Han* 
pibsd with his army should be delivered up to their 
messengers ; or, if this were refused, gave orders to 
denounce immediate war. The Roma^ commis- 
sioner, who spoke to this j^ct in the Senate of Car- 
thage, in the conclusion, held up a fold of his gown, 
and said, *^ Here are both peace and war, 
' choose ye.**— He was answered, " We 
" choose that which you like best.**— »" Then it is 
** war,** he said ; and from this time both parties 
prepared for the contest. 

Hannibal had been long devising the invasion of 
Italy, probably without communicating his design 
even to the councils of his. own country. The war 
being now. declared, he made his dispositions for the 
safety of Africa and of Spain ; gave intimation to the 
army under his command, that the Romans had re- 
iquired them to be delivered up as a beast which 
commits a trespass is demanded in reparation of the 
damage he has done *• If you have a proper sense 
of this indignity, he said, prepare to avenge it. I 
will lead you where this insolent enemy may be 
made to feel your resentment. He was in the eight 
and twentieth year of his age, when he entered upon 
the execution of this design ; an Undertaking which, 
together with the conduct of it, has raised his repu- 
tation for enterprise and ability to an equal, if not 
to a higher pitch, than that of any leader of armies 
whatever. 



* Velut ob noxam sibi dedi postularct populus Romanus. Liv. lib. zxi, c. 30» 
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The Romans, a few years before, had mustered 
near eight hundred thousand men, to whom the use 
of arms was familiar, to whom valour was the most 
admired of the virtues, and who were ready to as* 
semble in any numbers proportioned to the service 
for which they might be required : the march from 
Spain into Italy lay across tremendous mountains, 
and through the territory of fierce and barbarous 
nations, who might not be inclined tamely to suffer, 
a stranger to pass through their country, nor willing, 
to lose any opportunity of enriching themselves with 
his spoils. From such topics as these, historians 
have magnified the courage of this celebrated war* 
nor at the expense of his judgment. It is probable, 
however, that both were equally exerted in this 
memorable service. In the contest of nations, that 
country which is made the seat of the war, for the 
most part labours under great comparative hardship, 
is obliged to subsist the army of its enemy as well 
as its own, is exposed to devastation, to hurry, con* 
fusion, and irresolution of councils ; so much that, 
in nations powerful abroad, invasions often betray 
great incapacity and weakness at home, or at least 
fix the whole sufferings of the war upon those who 
are invaded. Hannibal, besides this general cbn-^ 
sideration, had with great care informed himself of 
the real state of Italy, and knew, that though the 
Roman musters were formidable, yet much of their 
supposed strength consisted of discordant parts ; a 
number of separate cantons recently united together, 
and many of them disaffected to the power by which 
they were governed. Most of the inhabitants of 
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that country, being the descendants of different na- 
tions, and distinguished by various languages, still 
retained much animp&iity to one another, and most 
of all to their new masters. Those who had longest 
borne the appellation of Eomaa allies, even the 
colonies themselves, as well as the conquered na- 
tions, had occasionally revoltedy and were likely to 
prefer separate establishments to their present de- 
pendence on the Roman State. The Gauls and lA- 
gurians, even the Etruscans, had been recently at 
var with those supposed masters of Italy, and were 
ready to resume the sword in concert with any suc- 
cessful invader. The Gauls on the Po were already 
ip arms, had razed the fortifications which the Ro- 
ipans had begun to erect at Cremona and Placentia, 
and forced the settlers to take refuge at Mutina. 
Every step, tbereforet that an invader should make 
within this country, was likely to remove a support 
from the Romans, and to add a new one to himself. 
The Roman power, composed of parts so ill cement- 
ed, was likely to dissolve on the slightest touch. 
^ Though great when wielded by a single hand, and 
employed at a distance, yet broken and disjointed 
by the presence of an enemy, it was likely to lose its 
strength } or, by the revolt of one or more of its dis- 
tricts, ipight furnish a force that could be success- 
fplly employed against itself. A few striking ex- 
amples of success, therefore, for which he trusted to 
his own condiict, and to the superiority of veterans 
hardened in the service of many years, were likely 
to let loose the discontents which subsisted in Italy, 
and to shake the fidelity of those allies who compo- 
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jged BO great a pairt ai the flupposed strength of the 
efietny. Even with a less favourable prospect ti 
success, the risk was but small^ compared to tbt 
chance of gain. A single army was to be staked 
against a mighty state ; and a few iniefi, Who, if they 
should perish, could be easily refklai^d, ^vet^t6b(^ 
risked in a trials which, if suc^essful^ was to make 
Carthage the mistress of the world ; or even if it 
should miscarry, might pierce her enemy with a 
deeper wound than she herself was likely to siifibr 
from the> loss of all the army she employed in the 
service. 

Hannibal collected together for this expedition 
ninety thousand foot and twelve thouswd horse. In 
his march to the Iberus, he met with no interrup- 
tion. From thence to the Pyrenees, being opposed 
by the natives, he forced his way through their 
country ; but apprehending some inconvenience 
from such an enemy left in his rear, he stationed 
his brother Hanno, with ten thousand foot and one 
thoussmd horse, to observe their motions, and to 
keep them in awe. After he bad begun to ascend 
the Pyrenees, a considerable body of his Spanish uU 
lies deserted in the night, and fell back to their own 
country. This example, he had reason to believe^ 
might soon.be contagious } and as the likeliest way 
to prevent its effects, he gave out, that the party 
which had left him, being no longer wanted for the 
purposes they served on the march, Were returned 
by his orders to their own homes : That he meant 
to spare a few more of the troops of the same nation, 
as being unnecessary in the remaining parts of the 

k2 
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service ; and actually dismissed a considerable body 
to confirm this opinion. By these 3eparations, or 
by the swords of the enemy, his numbers, in de- 
scending from the mountains of. Spain, were redur 
ced from, ninety to fifty thousand &oU and nine 
thousand horse, wi|;h seyep and thirty elephants \ 

This celdirated march took place in the year of 
u. c 554 ^^^ ^^^ hundred and tbirtyrfour, or in 
the consulate of Publius Cornelius Scipio 
and Tiberius Sempronius Longus. The Romans, 
as usual on such occasions, raised two consular ar- 
mies, and proposed, by immediate armaments di- 
rected to Spain and to Africa, to fix the scene of the 
war at a distance from Italy, or in the countries pos- 
sessed by the enemy. 

Sempronius assembled an army and a fleet in the 
ports of Sicily, and had orders to pass into Africa. 
Scipio embarked with some legions for Spain, and, 
touching on the coast of Gaul, there had the first 
notice that a Carthaginian army was marching by 
land into Italy. This intelligence induced him to 
debark at Marseilles, and to send out a detachment 
of horse to penetrate into the country, and to pro- 
cure farther and more particular accounts of the 
enemy. 

Hannibal had arrived on the Rh6ne at some dis- 
tance above its separation into the two channels by 
which it empties itself into the sea, and about four 
days' march from the coast t. In order to efiect his 
passage of the river, he instantly collected all the 

* Polyb. lib. ill, c. 35,-42. f Ibid. c. 4. 
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boats that could be found within, bis reach* At the 
same timef, the natives, being unacquainted with 
strangers in any other quality than that of enemiest* 
assembled in great numbers to dispute his farther 
progress in their country. 

Observinjg the' aspect of so powerful a reisistante 
in fronts the Carthaginian made no attempt to force 
it, but sent a detachment up the banks of the riyei^ 
with orders to pass where they could, and as soon as 
they gained the opposite stde, to make a diversioii 
on the flank or the rear of the enemy. 

The division employed on this service, after ^a 
march of twenty«five miUes, finding the Rhdne 4»» 
parated into biBnohes by small islands^ at. a convt- 
nient place got over on rafts* to the opposite shora i 
and being thus in the rear, or on the right of the 
Gaulish army, after a night of repose from the &• 
tigues of their march, proceeded, according to their 
instructions, to alarm the enemy <m that quartefv 
while the: main army should attempt the passage w 
front. 

On the fifth day after the departure of this par^y 
Hanitubad, having intelligence that they had su^ 
ceeded in passing the Rh6ne, made his dispositioa 
to profit by the diversion they were ordered to make 
in ;his favour. The larger vessek^ which were des- 
tined to transport the cavalry^ were ranged towards 
the stream, to break the force of the current ; and 
many of the horses were fastened to the stem of the 
boats. The smaller canoes being cdlected below, 
were to receive an embarkation of foot. 

TheGaub^ seeing these preparations, left their 
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osmp^ and advanoed to meet the enemy* Thejr were 
fonned on the banks of the liver^ when the Cartha^ 
ginian detachment arrived on their rear* and lighted 
up fires as a signal of their i^proaeh. Hannibal 
observing the smoke, notwithstanding the posture 
which the enemy had taken to resist hii^nding, in- 
stantly put off from the shore : both drmies shouts 
ed } but the Gauls being soon thrown into great con^ 
itemation by the report and effects of an attack 
which they little expected in their rear» without re-< 
sistance gave way to their enemy in fronts and were 
speedily routed. Hannibal^ having thus got posses- 
uon of the passage, in a few days, without any far- 
ther interruption or loss, got ^ver his elephants, bag- 
gage, and the remainder of his army« 

Soon a^r this difficulty was surmounted, intelli- 
gence was received that a Roman fleet had arrived 
on the coasts and was disembarking an army art; 
i^arseiUes* To gain further and more certain intel< 
ligence, the Carthaginian general, nearly, about the 
same time that the Roman had sent a detachment 
09. the same design^ directed a parl^ of horse to exa- 
mine the country. These parties met j and, after a 
smart engagement, returned to tbetr reipective ar« 
mies with certain accounts of an enemy being near. 

Scipio advancec); with the utmost dispatch to fix 
the scene of the war in, Giaul ; and Hannibal hasten- 
ed his departure, being equally intent on removing 
it, if possible, into Italy. The last, in order to keep 
dear of the enemy, withdrew from the coast, ascend* 
ing by the banka of the Rh6ne ; and after marching 
four days f^omrthe place at which he had passed this 
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river, arrived at its confiuence with the Isef e ^. Here 
be found two brothers contending for the throne of 



* In the manuscripta of Polybiiu, which are preserted in ihe Vatidm atid at 
Florence, the confluence of rivers at which Hannibal arriyed in four days from 
the place at which he had passed the R&5ne, is sfeid to be that of the RhfttNT 
with the Skoras or Skan% namea unknown in the geogr ap hy of that countiyj 
either ancient or modem, and therefore a palpable error of tiie transcriber, who 
ought certainly to have written either Araros or Isaras. If the first reading, or 
that of Araros, be adopted^ Hannibal must hare ascended to Lyons, about on* 
hundred and fifty miles frokn the tea, before he approached the Alps : But tiie 
author has preferred the other reading of the Isaras ; because Lyons is too ftr 
from the place at which Hannibal must have passed the Rhone to be reached 
by him in four days, whilst the Isar^ as weU aa the Arar, had its confluence 
with the Rhone, and could be easily reached in the time mentioned, being nm 
more than forty miles. And to &t the place at which the Rh&ne was passed, 
Polybius tells us it was four days' march from the sea. Hiis is a mere compu- 
tation of distance, not a march actually mad^ and may be taken: at ten, at fifteen^ 
or twenty miles a^-day, according to the received notion of marchies : We shall 
take it at the medium of fifteen miles,, which will make the distance in ques- 
tion, from the sea, to be mxty miles ;' and from this place the distance to Lyoni 
Ukutt of course have been ninety miles. And- to suppose that, in four day% % 
great army could have marched ninety miles, effecting at the same time a pas- 
sage of the Isere, with all its horses, elephants, and baggage,, is altogether in- 
credible. 

It is probable that the first editors of Polybius adopted their correction of the 
manuscripts from the text of Livy, without minding the geography of the coiizU 
try, or tiie too frequent inattention of Livy to place in the composition of ififr 
woft. In this very passage, Hannibal being arrived at Lyons, or the conlkuii^ 
of ^ Rhdne and Arar, or Saone, is, by livy *, made to turn to his left, a movies 
iJMttt by witich he must have passed the Rh5ne, and gone to the interior of 
CfauL And, notwithstanding this tiim to tiie left, be is made to pass hyiBik 
cantons of the Vocontii, Tricastini and Treeorii, which, by Strabo, are placed oA 
the Lower Rhone f , and to arrive on the Dlruentia, even lower tbanr the place at 
which, by the computation of Polybius, he had formerly passed the Hhldne* 
Mons. St l^mon, in his account of Hannibal's march, has adopted this progress 
from Livy, and embroiled the sulject enough. We nmst therefore recur to Ae 
testimony of Polybius, who is indeed the chief or sole authority to be consulted 
in ihe case. With respect to his account, die whole difficulty aris^ from ihb 
error of transcribers. The last editor has judiciously amendisd Ifie former cdrL 

• Vid. Livy, Ub, xxi, c. 31. f ^d. Strabo, lib. iv, p. 135. 
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their father, and gained an useful ally, by espousing 
the cause of the elder. Being, in return for this ser- 
vice, supplied with arms, shoes, and other necessa- 
ries, and attended by the prince himself, who with 
a numerous body covered his rear, he advanced on 
the banks of the Isere, eight hundred stadia, or one 
hundred miles, in ten days, and, from thence, ha- 
ving no longer the vale of a river to direct him, be- 
gan to make his way over the summit of the Alps ; 
a labour in which he was employed with his army 
during fifteen days more. 

The natives, either fearing him as an enemy, or 
proposing to plunder his baggage, had occupied 
eveiy post at which they could obstruct his march ; 
assailed him from the heights, endeavoured to over- 
whelm his army in the gorges of the mountains, or 
force them over precipices, which frequently sunk 
perpendicular under the narrow paths by which they 
were to pass. 



^^ 



rectlon, and the name of Isaras being restored to liic text, die march which Han- 
nibal made in four days from the place at which he had pasted tfie Eh^e, is no 
more than forty miles, without supposing it nciccssarj that he should haTe passed 
the Isere, and is actually the rate at whioh he continued to march for ten days 
longer ; so that, by this obvious amendment, our account of the whole is dissem- 
barrassed of any difficulty or puscle whatererri He is therefore assumed to have 
marched up the vale of Isere by Grenoble and Montmelian to near Conflans, 
and, having surmounted the heights, to hare descended by the vale of Aoste. 

As mountains are penetrated by the channeb of rivers, it is probable that 
Hannibal, if he were himself to explore his passage, would try the course of the 
first considerable river he found on his right descending from the Alps, which 
was the Isere i but if, as we are told, he had welLinstructed guides, it is not 
likely that they would lead him so long a circuit as he must have made by the 
course and sources of the Rhone^ when, in foct, he had one equally practicable^ 
and much nearer, by the Isere on one side of the Alps, and the Dorea Baltea 
on the other. 
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Near to the summits of the ridge, at which he ar* 
rived by a continual ascent of many days, he had his 
way to form on the sides of frozen mountains, and 
through masses of perennial ice, which, at the ap- 
proach of winter, were now covered with recent snow# 
Many of his men and horses, coming from a warm 
climate, perished by the cold j and his army having, 
struggled, during so long a time, with extremes to 
which it was little accustomed^ was reduced from 
fifty thousand foot and nine thousand horse, the num- 
bers which remained to him in descending the Pyre- 
nees, to twenty thousand foot and six thousand ca* 
valry, a force, in all appearance, extremely: dispro- 
portioned to the service for which they were des- 
tined *. 

The Roman Consul, in the mean time, had, kk 
search of his enemy, directed his march to the Rh6ne j 
and, in three days after the departure of Hannibd» 
had arrived at the place where he had passed that 
river ; but was satisfied that any further attempts to 
pursue him in this direction, would only carry him^ 
self away from what was to be the scene of the war « 
and from the ground he must occupy for the defence 
of his country ; he returned therefore without loss of 
time to his ships ; sent his brother, Cneius Scipioi 
with the greater part of the army, to pursue the ob- 
ject of the war in Spain ; and he himself^ with the 
remainder, set sail for the coast of Etruria, where 
he landed and put himself at the head of the legions 
which had been appointed to restore the settlements 

* Polyb. lib. ill, c« 65, Jay, lib. xxu 
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of Cremona and Placentia^ and were recently arri- 
ved in that quarter. With these forces he passed the 
Fo, and was arrived on the Tecinus^ when the Car- 
thaginian army^ame down into the plain at some 
distance below Turin. 

Hannibal, at his arrival in those parts, had made 
a movement to his right ; and, in order to gratify 
his new allies the Insubres, inhabiting what is now 
the dutchy of Milan, who were then at war with the 
Taurini or Piedmontese, laid siege to the capital of 
this country, and in three days reduced it by force. 
From thence he continued his march on the left of 
the Fo : and, as the armies advanced, both generals, 
as if by concert, approached with their cavalry or 
light troops, mutually to observe each other. They 
met on the Tecinus with sk)me degree of surprise on 
both sides, and were necessarily engaged in a con- 
fllict, which served as a trial of their respective forces, 
and in which the Italian cavalry were defeated by 
the Spanish and African horse. The Roman Con-^ 
sul was wounded, and with much difficulty rescued 
from the enemy by his son Fublius Cornelius, after- 
wards so conspicuous in the history Af this war, but 
then only a youth of seventeen years of age, enter- 
ing on his military service *. 

The Romain detachment, it seems, had an easy re- 
treat from the place of this encounter to that of their 
main army, and were not pursued. Scipio, disabled 
by his wound, and probably from the check he had 
received^ sensible of the enemy's superiority in the 

* Folyb. lib. Z| c. 5. 
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qaaHty of their hors^ determined to retire from the 
plain ; repassed the Fo, marched up the Trebta, 
juod, to stop the progress of the Carthaginians, while 
he waited tot instructions or reinforcements fromi 
Rome, took post on the banks of this torrent. While 
hd l4y in this position, an alarming effect of his de« 
feat, and of the disaffection of some Oauls who pro-" 
fessed to be his allies, appeared in the desertion of 
two thousand horsemen of that nation who went over 
to the enemy. 

The Roman Senate received these accounts with 
SQtprise, and with some d^ree of consternation. An 
enemy was arrived in Italy, and had obliged the Con^ 
suly with his legions to retire. The forces which they 
kadllitely mustered were numerous, but consisted in 
part; of doubtful friends, or of declaredenemies. They 
supposed all their lately vanquished subjects on tl»» 
Po to be already in rebellion, or to be assembled a^. 
gainst them in the Carthaginian camp. And, not- 
inthstanding the numerous levies that, could hav6 
been: made in the city, and in the CiMitiguous cdlon 
aies } notwithstanding the expediency of what they 
had projected for carrying the war into Africa, ml 
the surest way of forcing the Carthaginians to witfaj 
draw their forces from Italy for the defence of thehf 
own country, they, with a d^ee of pusillanimiQr 
uBcommon in their councils, ordered the other Con^ 
suV Sempronins Longus, to desist from his desigtf 
upon Carthage i recalled him with his army from 
Sicily, and directed him, without delay, to join his 
colleague in the Cisalpine Gaul, and, if possible, to 
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Stop the progress of this daring and impefuons in- 
vader. 

The Consul Semproniusi therefore, after he had 
met and defeated a Carthaginian fleet on the coast 
of Sicily, and vfas preparing for a descent on Africa, 
suddenly changed his course, and, having turned the 
eastern promontories of Sicily and Italy, steered for 
Ariminum, where he landed ; and having performed 
this voyage and march in forty days, joined his col- 
league, where he lay opposed to Hannibal on the 
Trebia. 

By the arrival of a second Roman Consul, the ba- 
lance of forces was again restored, and the natives 
still remained in suspense between the two parties 
at wari. Instead of a deliverance from servitude, 
which many of them expected to obtain from the 
arrival of foreigners to espouse their cause, they be- 
gan to apprehend, as usual in such cases, a confir- 
mation of their bonds, or a mere change of their 
masters. Indifferent to either of the contending 
parties, they wished so to remain in suspense as to. 
have the favour of the victor, and not to share in 
the fortunes of the vanquished. They had, there- 
fore, waited to see how the scales were likely to in- 
cline, and had not repaired to the standard of Han- 
nibal, in the manner, it is probable, he expected. 
This, with every other circumstance of the case, 
forced him to rapid and hazardous councils. Being 
too fsLT from his resources to continue a dilatory war, 
he hastened to secure the necessary possessions on. 
the Po ; and, by the reputation of victory, to deter- 
mine the wavering inhabitants to declare on his side. 
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For these reasons he ever pressed on the enemy^ and 
sought for occasions to draw them into action. He 
l)i«4 been, ever since the encounter on the Tecinus, 
prudently avoided by Scipio ; who, even after he 
was reinforced by the other consular arfny, endea* 
voured to engage his colleague likewise in the same 
cautious desigq ; but Sempronius, imputing these 
ineasures of Scipio to the impression he had taken 
from his late defeat, and being confident of his oWji 
strength, discovered to the Carthaginian general an 
inclination to meet him, and to decide the campaign 
}}y SL general action. Sempronius was farther en* 
cpuraged in this intention by his success in some 
encpuqters of foraging parties, which happened soon 
after he bad arrived on this ground ; and Hannibal; 
seeing this disposition of his enemy, took measures 
to bring on the engagen^ent in circumstances the 
most favourable to himself. 

He had a plain in his front, through which the 
Trebia |:un and parted the two armies. He wished 
tq bring the Romans to his own side of the river, 
and to fight on the ground where his army was ac- 
customed to form. Here, besides the other advan- 
tages which he proposed to take, he had an oppor- 
tunity tQ place an ambuscade, from which he could 
attack the enemy on the flank or the rear, while they 
should be engaged in front. It was the middle of 
winter, and there were frequent showers of snow. 
The enemy's infantry, if they should ford the river, 
and afterwards remain any time inactive, were like- 
ly to suffer considerably from the effects of wet and 
cold. Hannibal, to lay them under this disadvaa? 
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tage, sent his cavalry across the fords, with orders 
to parade on the ground before llie enemy's lines j 
and, if attacked, to repass the river with every ap- 
pearance of flight. He had, in the meantime, con- 
cealed a thousand chosen men under the shrubby 
banks of a brook, which fell into the Trebia beyond 
the intended field of battle. He had ordered his 
army to be in readiness, and to prepare themselves 
with a hearty meal for the fatigues they were likely 
to endure. 

When the Carthaginian cavalry, passing the river 
according to their instructions, presented themselves 
to the Romans, it was but break of day, and before 
the usual hour of the first meal in the Roman camp. 
The legions were, nevertheless, hastily formed ; and 
pouring from their entrenchment, pursued the ene- 
my to where they were seen in disorder to pass the 
river J and there, by the directions of their general, 
who supposed he had already gained an advantage, 
and with the ardour which is usual in the pursuit of 
victory, the Roman infantry passed the fords, and 
made a display of their forces on the opposite bank. 
Hannibal, expecting this event, had already formed 
his troops on the plain, and made a show of only co- 
vering the retreat of his cavalry, while he knew that 
a general action could no longer be avoided. After 
the armies were engaged in front, the Romans were 
surprised in the rear by the party which had been 
posted in ambush for this purpose ; and this attack 
being joined to the other disadvantages under which 
they engaged, they were defeated with great slaugh- 
ter. 
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The lagionD of the CQOtr^, to th@ amount of tea 
thousand men» cut their way through the enemy's 
liQe» and escaped to Placentia. Of the remainder of 
the army» the greater part either fell in the fieldy 
perished in attempting to repass the river^ or were tn- 
ken by the enemy. In this actiwt although few of 
the Africans fell by the sword, they suffered consi* 
derably by the cold and asperity of the season^ to 
which they were not accustomed ; and of the ele^ 
phants, of which Hannibal had brought a consider- 
able number into this^pountry, only one survived the 
distress of this day *• 

In consequence of this victory, the Carthaginians 
secured their quarters on the Fo ; and, by the trea- 
chery of a native of Brundiaium, who commanded 
at Clastidium, got possession of that place, aAer the 
Romans had fortified and furnished it with corm^ 
derable magazines for the supply of their own armjr. 
Hannibal, in his treatment of prisoners taken at this 
place, made an artful distinction between the citi- 
zens of Rome and their allies ; the first hie used with 
severity, the others he dismissed to their several 
countries, with assurances that he was come to make 
war on the Romans, and not on the injured inhabit 
tants of Italy. 

The Roman Consul, Sempronius, was among 
those who escaped to Placentia. He meant, in his 
dispatches to the Senate, to have disguised the cala^ 
mity which had befallen their forces ; but the diffi- 
culty with which his messenger arrived through a 

• Polyb. lib. iB» c 74. 
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country overran by the enemy, with many other 
consequences of his defeat, soon published at Rome 
the extent of their loss. The people, however, rose 
in their ardour and animosity, instead of being sunk* 
As awakened from a dream of pusillanimity, in 
which they had hitherto seemed to confine their 
views to the defence of Italy, they not only com- 
manded fresh levies to replace the army they had 
lost on the Trebia, but they ordered the Consul 
Scipio to his first destination in Spain, and sent for- 
ces to Sardinia, Sicily, Tarentum, and every other 
station where they apprehended any defection of 
their allies, or any impression to be made by the 
enemy ^« 

The unfortunate Sempronius, being called to the 
city to hold thp election of magistrates, escaped, or 
forced his way through the quarters of the enemy. 
He was succeeded in office by Caius Flaminius and 
Cn. Servilius ; the first, being of obscure extraction, 
was chosen in opposition to the Nobles, to whom 
the people imputed their recent disasters. He was 
ordered early in the spring to take post at Arre- 
tium, that he might guard the passes of the Appe- 
nines and cover Etruria, while the other Consul was 
stationed at Ariminum to stop the progress of the 
enemy, if he attempted to pass by the eastern coast. 

The Carthaginian army had now got entire pos- 
session of the plain and fertile country on both sides * 
of the Po, and might rely upon all its resources, 
whether of men or substance ; while the Romans 

t PolyU lib. iii» e. T5. 
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retired within a new barrier, covered by mountains^ 
which formed a difficult access to their country, an4 
which they were now to defend with unabated reso* 
lution and vigour. They had hitherto passed to 
their settlements on the Po by either of two separate! 
routes i the one through Umbria, and. by. Arimi* 
num ; the other, through Etruria by Arretium, Pia? 
tola, and Lucca. And these being the routes by« 
either one or the other of which it was supposed that 
Hannibal must advance, gave occasion to the dispo* 
sition now mentioned, of one Consular army at Arir 
minum, the other at Arretium, with instructions tQ. 
join and to meet the enemy with their forces united^ 
as soon as it should appear on which of those routes, 
he was to make his attack. 

Hannibal on his part, desirous to elude their pre- 
cautions, either by hastening his passage of the Ap- 
penines before they should be prepared to receive: 
him, or by taking some route on which he was not 
expected, made an early attempt in the spring tO: 
pass by the Ligurian mountains to Lucca ; but in 
this he encountered difficulties, from the nature of 
the ground over which he was to pass, or from the 
season, such as obliged him to desist and return to 
his quarters on the Po. His next expedient for the 
surprise of his enemy, was to find a new route for. 
himself, different from either oif those on which they 
were prepared to receive him. His approach to the 
mountains, for a great way from the banks of the. 
Trebia to Bononia, was prevented by marshes of un- 
certain depth, formed by water from the heights, 
which not having any determined channels to the 

VOL. I. L 
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Fo, Stagnated and spread on the plains *. It was 
here he proposed to pass and surprise his enemy, or 
prevent their junction, by keeping them long in sus- 
pense with respect to the point at which he was to 
be expected. In a struggle of many days with the 
difficulties and dangers of this march, he lost many 
of his horses, with much of his baggage, and was 
himself attacked with an inflammation, by which he 
became blind of an eye for the remainder of his life. 
Having extricated himself from these difficulties, he 
made a halt of some months on the higher grounds 
from which the Appenines begin to ascend, and pro- 
bably near to the pass which is now the ordin^uy 
road from Bologna to Florence. Here his army had 
time to recover the fatigues of their march through 
the marshes ; an4 the enemy continued still in sus- 
pense respecting the route he was to take, whether 
by Ariminum or Arretium* Having sufficiently rest- 
jed his army, ^nd repaired his losses, he suddenly 
took his way, by the mountains, to ^esulae, in the 
yale of the Arnus, or qpposite side of the Appenines; 



* Strabo places these parshes pn the side of Gaul, pr between the Po and the 
Appenines ; and an*ingenious modem has, with great fyree of reason, proTed, 
that Hannibal must have encoontered those marshea in his way to the Appe- 
nines, not after he had passed them. Vid. Strabo, lib. y, p. 217, edit. Paris. 
Laurenzo Guaz^issi dissertatione. 

Jn fixing the tract of this march, we ean deriye no assistance from Livy, as 
he differs from Strabo in respect to tl^ position of the mfurahes through which 
the Carthaginian army passed with so much difficulty ; and bis account, either 
by the error of transcribers, or bis own inattention to geography, is singularly 
perplexed, implying FesulsB to be on the side of the Arnus, opposite to where 
the ruins now stand ; and that Hannibal, in coming to FesulsB, kept Arretium 
on his left, though, in this direction, Arretium must have been some days' 
march in his front. Liv. lib* tjn, c. J. 
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thus making it then evident, that the storm was to 
fall on the post assigned to Flaminius at Arrettum* 
The character of this Consul» who had been raised 
by favour of the people in opposition to the Senate, 
and who was now disposed to gratify his consti* 
tuents by some action of splendour and success, en- 
couraged Hannibal to hope, that he might derive 
some advantage from the ignorance and presump^ 
tion of such an enemy. In this persuasion, he en- 
deavoured to provoke him, by destro3dng the coun- 
try in his presende, and tempted him into the field 
on many occasions, by exposing himself to be at- 
tacked. He even ventured to pass him on the plains 
of Arretium and Cortoha, but without efiect, until, 
seeming to despise the enemy whom he thus lef); be- 
hind, he followed the banks of the lak6 Thrasime- 
ous, and on the route to Rome, entered a pass, 
which is formed by the heights of Cortona rising 
abruptly from the waters of the lake. Even in this 
state of the armies, Flaminius was advised to wait 
for the junction of his colleague from Ariminum, 
and might indeed have been assured that the enemy 
would not have the temerity to pursue his journey 
to Rome, with two such commanding armies in bis 
rear : but Flaminius had already remained inactive 
much longer than was to be expected from a person 
of his reputed presumption, and now moved from 
his camp, with proportional ardour and impetuosity, 
neglecting the precautions which were to be taken 
in approaching such an enemy, and without exa- 
mining the heights under which he was to pass, ad- 
vanced into the narrow way through which the Car^ 

h9 
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thaginian army was supposed to have marched ; but 
over which, in a recess of the mountain, they had 
actually taken their station, prepared to attack him 
if he should venture to engage himself in the diffi- 
culties of that njwrow way *. On the day on which 
Hannibal's design was ripe for execution, he was fa- 
voured in concealing his position by a fog, which, 
while the Romans were clearly exposed below, co- 
vered the brow or ascent of the hill pn which the 
Carthaginians were posted. With this advantage, 
he succeeded in drawing the Roman Consul into a 
snare, in which he perished with great part of his 
army. 

The loss of the Romans in this action amounted 
to fifteen thousand men, who fell by the sword, or 
who were forced into the lake and drowned. Of 
those who escaped by different ways, some continued 
their flight for fourscore miles, the distance of the 
field on which this battle was fought from Rome, 
9nd arrived with the news of this disastrous event. 
On the first reports great multitudes assembled at 
the place from which the people were accustomed 
to receive a communication of public events from 
the officers of State ; and the Praetor, who then 
commanded in the city, being to inform them of 



* The state of this pass, which was probably below the Tillage of Toro, is 
now considerably altered, haTing a level plain of some miles between the foot 
of tlie mountain and the waters of the lake : but the change is easily accounted 
for, from the effects of an emissario or drain, i&at has been since opened by a 
mine under a mountain of above 100 feet in height, by which the mean depth 
and extent of the lake are considerably altered, and this part of the plain un- 
covered. Vid* -Dissertatione del Padre Bemaidino sopra remissario del Lago 
TJirasimcnc, 
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what had passed, began his account of the action 
with these words : *^ We are vanquished in a great 
^* battle i the Consul, with great part of his army, 
** is slain.'' He was about to proceed, but could 
hot be heard for the consternation and the cries 
^ich arose among the People : insomuch, that per- 
sons who had been present in the action confessed, 
they heard these words with a deeper impression^ 
than any they had received amidst the bloodshed 
and horrors of the field ; and that it was then only 
they became sensible of the whole extent of their 
loss. 

To increase the general affliction, farther accounts 
were brought at the same time, that four thousand 
horse, which had been sent, upon hearing that Han- 
nibal had passed the Appenioes, by the Consul Ser- 
vilius, to support his colleague, were intercepted by 
the enemy and taken. The Senate continued ih^ir 
meetings, for many days without interruption, and 
the People, greatly affected with the weight of morw 
tifications and disappointments, committed them- 
selves, with proper docility, to the conduct of this 
resipectable body. . In considering the cause of their 
repeated defeats, it is probable that they imputed 
them more to the difference of personal qualities in 
the leaders, than to any difference in the arms, dis- 
cipline or courage of the troops. In respect to the 
choice of weapons, Hannibal was so much convinced 
of the superiority of the Romans, that he availed 
himself of his booty on the : Tre^ia and the Lake 
Thrasimenus, to arm his African veterans in their, 
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manner *• In respect to discipline and courage* al- 
though mere detachments of the Roman People 
wjere likely, in their first campaigns, to have been 
inferior to veteransy hardened in the service of many 
years under Hamilcar, Hasdrubai, and Hannibal 
himself; yet nothing is imputed by any historian to 
this point of disparity. They are not s»kl to have 
been backward in any attack, to have failed their 
general in the execution of any plan, to have dis- 
obeyed his orders, to have been seized with any 
panic, or, in any instance, to have given way to the 
enemy, until, being caught in some snare by the su- 
periority of the general opposed to them, they fought 
with disadvantage, and evinced their courage by the 
numbers which generally feU on the field of battle. 
The result of the Senate^s deliberations was to 
name a Dictator. This measure, except to dispense 
with some form by which the ordinary magistrate 
was hampered, had not been adopted during an in- 
terval of five and thirty years. The choice fisU upon 
Quintus Fabius Maximus, who seemed to possess 
the vigilance, caution and vigour which were want- 
ed in this arduous state of affairs. In proceeding to 
name him, the usual form which, perhaps, in matters 
of state, as well as in matters of religion, should be 
supposed indispensable, could not be observed. Of 
the Consuls, of whom one or the other, according 
to ancient practice, ought to name the Dictator, one 
was dead ; the other being at a distance, was pre- 
vented by the enemy from any communication with 



• Fdyb. lib. ill, c. 115. 
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the city* The Senate, therefore, to dude the mp* 
posed necessity of his presenee, resolved that not tf 
Dictator, but a Pro-dictator, should be named ; and 
that the People should themselves invest this officer 
with all the powers that were usually intrusted to 
the Dictator himselfr Fabius was accordingly electa 
ed Pro-dictator, and under this title named M. M^ 
nutius Rufus for his second in command, or general 
of the horse. 

While the Romans were thus preparing again ta 
collect their forces, Hannibal continued to pursue 
his advantage* He might, with an enemy more eaai* 
ly subdued or daunted than the Romans, already 
have expected great fruit from' bis victories, at least 
he might have expected offers of concession and over-* 
tures of peace : but' it is probable that he knew the 
character of this people enough, not to flatter hinw 
self so early in the war with these expectaticms, or 
to hope that he could make any impressicm by s 
nearer approach to the city, or by an attempt on ila 
walls. He had already, by his presence, enabled 
the nations of the northern and western parts of Italy 
to shake off the dominion of Rome. He bad the 
same measures to pursue with respect to the n^tioiw 
of the South. The capital, he probably suppo6e<i^ 
might be deprived of the support of its allies or sidv 
jects, cut off from its resources, reduced to extremf* 
ty, and even destroyed; but so fierce a pec^Ie, while 
tlie State had existence, could never be brought to 
yield to an enemy. 

Under these impressions, the Carthaginian gene^ 
ral, leaving Rome at a distance on his right, repass-- 
ed the Appenines to the coast of Pvc^tnltg^^ ^:e& 
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from thence directed his march to Apuh'a. Here 
he proceeded, as he had done on the side of Etruria 
and Gaul, to lay waste the Roman settlements, and 
to detach the natives from their allegiance to Rome* 
But while he pursued this plan in one district or divi- 
sion of the country, the Romans took measures to 
recover the possessions they had lost in the other, 
or at least to prevent the disaffected Gauls from 
making any considerable diversion in favour of their 
new ally. 

For this purpose, while Fabius Maximus was as- 
sembling an army to oppose Hannibal in Apulia, the 
Praetor, Lucius Posthumius, was sent with a proper 
force to the Po. Fabius having united the troops 
fjiat had served under the Consul Servilius, with four 
legions newly raised by himself, followed the enemy. 
On his march he issued a proclamation, requiring 
all the inhabitants of open towns and vUlages in that 
quarter of Italy to retire into places of safety, and 
the inhabitants of every district to which the enemy 
approached, to set fire to their habitations and gra- 
naries, or to destroy whatever they could not remove 
in their flight ^. Though determined not to hazard 
a battle, he drew near to the Carthaginian army, 
and continued from the heights to observe and to 
circumscribe its motions. Time alone he trusted 
would decide the war in his favour, against an ene- 
my who was far removed from any supply or recruit, 
and in a country that was daily wasting by the ef- 
fect of his own depredations. 



* Liv. lib. xxiif Ct It 
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Hannibal, after endeavouring in vain to bring the 
Roman Dictator to a battle, perceived his design to 
protract the war ; and considering inaction as the 
principal evil he himself had to fear; frequently ex- 
posed his detachments, and even his whole army, in 
dangerous situations. The advantages he gave by 
these acts of temerity were sometimes effectually 
seized by his wary antagonist, but also frequently 
Jrecovered by his own singular conduct and unfail- 
ing resources. 

In this temporary stagnation of Hannibal's fortune^ 
and in the frequent opportunities which the Romans 
had, though in trifling encounters, to measure their 
own strength with that - of the eneniy, their confi- 
dence began to revive. The -Public resiimed the 
tranquillity of its councils, and looked round with 
deliberation to collect its force. The people and 
the army recovered from their late consternation, 
and took advantage of the breathing-time they had 
gained, to censure the very conduct to which th^ 
owed the returns of their confidence and the renewal 
of their hopes. They forgot their former defeats, 
and began to imagine that the enemy kept his foot^ 
ing in Italy, more by the permission, the timidity, 
or the excessive caution of the leader they had op- 
posed to him, than by any superiority of his own. 

' A slight advantage over Hannibal, who had too 
much exposed his foraging partiesy gained by the 
general of the horse in the absence of the Dictator, 
confirmed the army and the people in this opinion, 
and greatly sunk the reputation of Fabius. As he 
could not be superseded before thie usual term of his 
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office expiredt the Seaate and People, lliough pre* 
duded by law frdm proceeding to an actual deposi* 
tion, came to a resolution equally violent and unpre- 
cedentedy and which they hoped might induce him 
to resign his power i They raised the general of the 
horse to an equal command with the Dictator, and 
left them to adjust their pretensions between them- 
selves. Such afBronts, under the notions of honour, 
which in modem times are annexed to the military 
character, would have made it impossible for any offi* 
cer to remain in his station. But in a common- 
wealth, where, to put any personal consideration in 
competition with the public, would have appeared 
absurd ; seeming injuries done by the State to the 
honour of a citizen, only furnished him with a more 
splendid occasion to display his virtue. The Roman 
Dictator continued to serve under this diminution of 
bis rank usd command, and overlooked with magna* 
nimity the insults with which the pec^le had requit- 
ed the service he was rendering to his country. 

Minutius, now associated with the Dictator upon 
a footing of equality, in order to be free from the re- 
straints of a joint command, and from the wary coun- 
sels of his colleague, desired, as th6 properest way 
of adjusting their pretensions, to divide the army 
between them. In this new situation he soon after, 
by his rashness, exposed himself and his division to 
be entirely cut off by the enemy* But being rescued 
by Fabius, he too gave proofs of a magnanimous 
spirit, confessed the favour he had received, and 
committing himself, with the whole army, to the con* 
duct of his colleague, lefl this cautious officer, du« 
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ring d» lemaining peri&d of their joint comiaand» to 
piitBue the plan he had formed for the war \ 

At this time, hiowever^ the Peoplei. and even the 
Senate^ were not willing to await the effect of such 
seenungly languid and dilatory measures as Fabius 
was inclined to pursue. They resolved to augment 
the army in Italy to eight . Ic^cms^ which, with tn 
equal number of the allies^ amounted to eighty thou- 
sand foot and seven tiiousand two hundred horse ( 
and they intended, in the approaching election of 
Consuls, to choose meti, not only of routed ability^ 
bat of decisivse and sfesolute councils. As such they 
dected C Xerentius Varro^ known to be of a bdd 
and dauntless ipirit 9 and if inclinable to rashness^ 
supposing that the defects of one might be compeil^ 
sated by the merits of another, they joined with hinl 
in the cocnmand L. iBmilius Paulus, an officer of 
approved experience, who had formerly obtained a 
triumph for his victories in Ulyricum, and who waa 
high in tiie confidence of the Senate, as well as in 
tiiat of the People. 

In tiie autumn, and before the nomination of these 
officers to command the Roman army, Hannibal had 
surprised the fortress of Cannes on the Aufidus^ • 
place to which the Roman citizens of that quarter 
had retired with their effects, and at which th^had 
collected considerable magazines and stores. This^ 
among other circumstances, determined the Senate 
to hazard a battle, or to furnish the new Consuls 
with instructions to this effiscL 

— ' — 

• Plutarch* in vit Fab. Mai. 
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These officers, it appearSf descending by the banks 
of the Aufidus, advanced by mutual consent within 
six miles of the Carthaginian camp, which covered 
the village of Cannes. Here they differed in their 
opinions, and, by a strange defect in the Roman 
policy, which, in times of less virtue, must have 
been altogether ruinous, and^ even in these times 
was ill fitted to produce a consistent and well-sup- 
ported series of measures, had no rule by which to 
decide their precedency, and were obliged to take 
the command each a day in his turn. 

Varro, contrary to the opinion of his ■ colleague, 
proposed to give battle on the plain, and with this 
intention, as often as the command devolved upon 
himself, still advanced on the enemy. In order that 
he might occupy the passage on both sides of the 
Aufidus, he encamped in two. separate bodies, join- 
ed by a bridge, having the strength of his army 
on the right , of the river, opposed to Hannibal's 
camp. From this position, still taking the opportu- 
nity of his turn to command the army,- he passed 
with the larger division to a plain, supposed to be 
on. the left of the Aufidus, and there, in a field 
which was too narrow to receive the legions in their 
usual form, he so compressed his order as to have 
no advantage of numbers in the extent of his front, 
making the depth of his manipules or little columns 
greatly to exceed the face which they turned to the 
enemy*. 

He placed his cavalry on the flanks, the Roman 



* no(g«y TO fi»$6s u reus Stii^ Of; mXTitiirXmrw rv fitl^nry. Vid. Po'yb. 
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kn^hts on his right towards the river, and the horse- 
meiv of the allies on his left. 

Hannibal no sooner saw this movement and dia^ 
position of the enemy, than he hastened to meet 
them on the plain which they had chosen for the 
field of action. He likewise passed the Aufidus^ 
and, with his left to the river, and his front to the 
north, formed his army upon an equal line with that 
of the enemy. 

He placed the Gaulish and Spanish cavalry on his 
left facing the Roman knights, and the Numidians 
on his right facing the allies. 

The flanks of his infantry, on the right and the 
left, were composed of the African foot, armed in 
the Roman manner, with the pilum, the heavy buck« 
ler, and the stabbing sword, of which he had col- 
lected a suflScient assortment on the Trebia and the 
lake Thrasimenus. His centre, though opposed to 
the choice of the Roman legions, consisted of the 
Gaulish and the Spanish foot, variously armed, and 
intermingled together. 

Hitherto no advantage seemed to be taken on 
either side. As the armies fronted south and north, 
even the sun, which rose soon after they were form- 
ed, shone upon the flanks, and was no disadvantage 
to either. The superiority of numbers was greatly 
on the side of the Romans i but Hannibal rested his 
hopes of victory on two circumstances ; first, on a 
motion to be made by his cavalry, if they prevailed 
on either of the enemy's wings } next, on a position 
he was to take with his centre, in order to begin the 
action from thence, to bring the Roman legions in* 
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to some disorder^ and expose them^ under that dis- 
advantage, to the attack which he was prepared to 
make with has veterans on both their flanks. 

The action accordingly began with a charge of 
the Gaulish and Spanish horse, who, being superior 
to the Roman knights, drove them from their 
ground, forced them into the river, and put the 
greater part of them to the sword. By this event 
the flank of the Roman army, which might have 
be^ joined to the Aufidus, was entirely uncovered. 

Having performed this service, the victorious ca* 
valry had orders to wheel at full gallop by the rear 
of their own army, and to join the Numidian horse 
on their right, who were still engaged with the Ro- 
man allies. Upon this unexpected junction, the 
left wing of the Roman army was likewise put to 
flight, and pursued by the African horse : at the 
same time the Spanish cavalry prepared to attack 
the Roman infantry, wherever they should be or- 
dered, on the flank or the rear. 

While these important events took place on the 
wings, Hannibal amused the Roman legions of the 
main body with a singular movement that was made 
by the Gauls and Spaniards, and with which he pro- 
posed to begin the action. These came forward, 
not in a straight line abreast, but swelling out to a 
curve in the centre, without disjoining their flanks 
from the African infantry, who remained firm on 
their ground. 

By this motion they formed a kind of crescent 
convex to the front. The Roman manipules of the 
right and the left, fearing, by this singular disposi- 
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tioD^ to have no share in the action, hastened to 
bend their line into a corresponding curve, and m 
proportion as they came to close with the enemy» 
charged them with a confident and impetuous cou- 
rage. The Gauls and Spaniards resisted this chai^^ 
no longer than was necessary to awaken the precipi* 
tant ardour with which victorious troops often blind- 
ly pursue a flying enemy. And the Roman line be- 
ing bent, and fronting inwards to the centre of its 
concave, the legions pursued where the enemy led 
them. Hurrying from the flanks to share in the vic- 
tory, they narrowed their space as they advancedt 
and the men who were accustomed to have a square 
of six feet clear for wielding their arms, being now 
pressed together, so as to prevent entirely the use of 
their swords, found themselves struggling against 
each other for space, in an inextricable and hopeless 
confusion. 

Hannibal, who had waited for this event, ordered 
a general charge of his cavalry on the rear of the 
Roman legions, and at the same time an attack from 
his African infantry on both their flanks ; and by 
those dispositions and joint operations, without any 
considerable loss to himself, he efiected an almost 
incredible slaughter of his enemies. With 
the loss of no more than four thousand, 
and these chiefly of the Spanish and Gaulish infan- 
try, he put fifty thousand of the Romans to the 
sword. 

The Consul, ^milius Paulus, had been wounded 
in the shock of the cavalry ; but when he saw the 
condition in which the infantry were engaged, he 
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refused to be carried off, and was slain *. The con- 
suls of the preceding year, with others of the same 
rank, were likewise killed* Of six thousand horse, 
only seventy troopers escaped with Varro. Of the 
infantry, three thousand fled from the carnage that 
took place on the field of battle, and ten thousand 
who had been posted to guard the camp were taken. 

The unfortunate Consul, with such of the strag- 
glers as joined him in his retreat, took post at Ve- 
nusia ; and with a noble confidence in his own in- 
tegrity, and in the resources of his country, put 
himself, even with so small a force, in a posture to 
resist the enemy, till he could have instructions and 
reinforcements from Rome t. 

This calamity which had befallen the Romans in 
Apulia, was accompanied with the defeat of the 
Praetor Posthumius, who, with his army, on the 
other extremity of the country, was cut off by the 
Gauls. A general ferment arose throughout Italy. 
Many cantons of Grecian extraction, having been 
about sixty years subject to Rome, now declared for 
Carthage. Others, feeling themselves released from 
the dominion of the Romans, but intending to re- 
cover their liberties, not merely to change their 
masters, now waited for an opportunity to stipulate 
the conditions on which they were to join the vic- 
tor. Of this number were the cities of Capua, Ta- 



* He has received from the poet the following honourable grave : " Ani- 
** maeque magna: prodigum Paulum, supcrante Pcsuo." Ilor. Car. lib. L 
Ode 12. 

f Liv. lib. xxiii. 
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reotum^ Locri, Metapontus^ Crotona, and other 
towns in the south-east of the peninsula. In other 
cantons, the people being divided and opposed to 
each other with great animosity, severally called to 
their assistance such of the parties at war as ihey 
judged were most likely to support them against 
their antagonists. Some of the Roman colonies^ 
even within the districts that were open to the ene- 
my's incursion, still adhered to the metropolis ; but 
the possessions of the republic were greatly reduced^ 
and scarcely equalled what the State had' acquired 
before the expulsion of Pyrrhus from Italy, or even 
before the annexation of Campania, or the conquest 
of Sanlnium. The allegiance of her subjects arid 
the faith of her allies in Sicily were greatly shakeni 
Hiero, the king of Syracuse, who had for some timet 
under the notion of an alliance, cherished his dei- 
pendence on Rome, being now greatly sunk in the 
decline of years, could no longer answer for the 
conduct of his own court, and died soon after this 
event, leaving his successors to chanjge the party of 
the vanquished for that of the victor. j 

Hitherto the nations of Greece and of Asia had 
taken no part in the contest of those powerful rivaisi 
But the Romans having already interfered in the af* 
fairs of Greece, and having made their ambition be 
felt beyond the Hadriatic and the Ionian Sea^ the 
news of their supposed approaching fall was received 
there with attention : it awakened the hopes of many 
who had suffered from the effects of their powen 
Among these Demetrius, the exiled king of Pharos, 
being still at the court of Macedonia, and much in 

VOL. I. M 
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the confidence of Philip^ who bad recently mQunt^ed 
the throne of that kingdoQi» urging that it was im- 
possible to remain an indifierent spectator in tb? 
contest of such powerful nations^ persuaded the 
l^ing to prefer the alh'ance of Carthage to that of 
Roiqe» and to join with Hannibal in the reduction 
of the Roman power ; observing, that with the me^ 
rit of declaring himself while the event was yet in 
any measure uncertaint the king of Macedonia would 
l>e jusdy entitled to a proper share of the advantages 
to he reaped in the conquest 

I%iilip accordingly endeavoured to accommodate 
the difierences Mfhich he bad to ad[just with the Gre- 
cian Stategi in hia neighbourhood, and s^t an ofl^cer 
into Italy to treat with Hannibal, and with deputies 
ef the Ourthaginian Senate who attended the camp. 
In^ the negotiation which followed, it was agreed, 
that the king of Macedonia and the republic of Car- 
thage should consider the Romans as common ene- 
mies ; that they should pursue the war in Italy with 
their forcea united^ and make no peace bnt on terms 
mutually agreeable to both* In this treaty the in- 
terest of the Prince of Pharos was particularly at- 
tended to ; and hia restoration to the kingdom from 
which he had been expelled by the Romans, with 
the recovery of the hostages which bad been exact- 
ed from him, were made principal articles *, 

Hannibal, from the time of his arrival in Italy, af- 
ter having made war for three years in that country, 
had received no supply from Africa, and seemed to 
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be left to pursue the career of his fate with such re^ 
sources as he could devise for himself j but this al* 
liance with the king of Macedonia promised amply 
to make up for the deficiency of his aids from Car* 
thage ; and Philip, by an easy passage into Italy» 
was likely to furnish him with every kind of support 
or encouragement that was necessary to accomplish 
the end of the war. 

The Romans were apprized of this formidable ac* 
cession to the power of their enemy, as well as cif 
the general defection of their own a]lieS| and of the 
revolt of their subjects. Though taxes were aeeiiu 
mulated on the people, and frequent loans obtained 
from the commissaries and contractors employed itl 
the public service, their expenses began to be ill 
supplied. There appeared not, however, in their 
councils, notwithstanding all these circumstances of 
distress, the smallest disposition to compound for 
safety by mean concessions. When the vanquished 
Consul returned to the city, in order to attend the 
nomination of a person, who, in this extremity iuf 
their fortunes, might be charged with the care of 
the commonwealth, the Senate, as conscious tbdt Htf 
had acted at Cannse by their own instmetiOBs^ or 
had, upon the same motives that animated the n^hioU 
People at Rome, disdained, with a superior army^ to 
stand in awe of his enemy, or to reibs^^ hint battle 
upon equal ground, went out in a kind of processiicm 
to meet him ; and, upon a noble idea, that men ave 
not answerable for the strokes of fortune, nor for 
the effects of superior address in an enemy, they 
overlooked his temerity and his misconduct ia tha. 
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action ; they attended, only to the undaunted aspect 
he preserved after his defeat, returned him thanks 
for not having despaired of the commonwealth *, 
and from thenceforward continued their prepara- 
tions, for war, with all the dignity and pride of the 
most prosperous fortune. They now, with a seve- 
rity which was noble in proportion to the public 
distress, refused to ransom the prisoners who had 
been taken by the enemy at Cannes, and treated with 
sullen contempt, rather than insult, those who by an 
early flight had escaped from the field : being peti- 
tioned to employ them again in the war, " We have 
*f no service,'' they said, " for men who could leave 
** their fellow-citizens engaged with an enemy/' 
They seemed to rise in the midst of their sufferings, 
and to gain strength from misfortune. They pre- 
pared to attack or to resist at once, in all the diffe- 
rent quarters to which the war was likely to extend, 
and took their measures for the support of their in- 
terest in Spain, in Sardinia, and Sicily, as well as in 
Italy. They continued their fleets at sea ; not only 
observed and obstructed the communications of 
Carthage with the seats of the war, but having in- 
tercepted part of the correspondence of Philip with 
Hannibal, they sent a powerful squadron to the 
coast o£ Epirus ; and, by an alliance with the States 
of Etolia, whom they persuaded to renew their late 
war with Philip, procured for that Prince suflScient 
employment on the frontiers of his own kingdom. 



• In the famous and admired expression, Quia de rejmblica non desperasset* 
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by this means effectually preventing his sending any 
supply or reinforcement to Hannibal, and, in tHe 
sequel, reduced him to the humiliating necessity of 
making a separate peace* 

In the ordiii^ary notions which are entertained of 
battles and their consequences, the last victory bf 
Hannibal at Cannse, in the sequel of so many others 
of a similar effect, ought to have decided the con- 
test ; and succeeding ages have blamed the victor fbr 
not marching directly to the capital, in order ttf 
bring the war to a speedy conclusion by the redtid-" 
tion of Rome itself. But his own judgment is of 
more weight than that of the persons who censcrre 
him. He knew the character of the Romans,^ and 
his own strength. Though victorious, he was gr^t- 
ly weakened by his victories, and at a distance froib 
the means of a reinforcement or supply. He wail 
unprovided with engines of attack ; and so far frd'm* 
being in a condition to venture on the siege \it 
Rome, that he could not undertake even that df 
Naples, which, after the battle of Cannae, refused tb 
open its gates ; and, indeed, soon after this date he 
received a check from Marcellus in attempting the 
reduction of Nola, a less considerable place *. ' ' * 

The Romans immediately after their disaster at 
Cannae, prepared again to act on the offensive, form- 
ed a fresh army of five and twenty thousand men, 
which they sent, under the Dictator Junius Pera, 
to collect the remains of their late vanquished forces. 



* Liv. libt xxii, c. 14, 15, 16. 
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and to annoy the enemy wherever they might find 
him exposed. 

Hannibal kept in motion with his army to pro- 
tect the cantons that were inclined to declare on his 
side } but together with the extent and multiplica- 
tion of his new possessions, which obliged him to 
divide his army in order to occupy and to secure 
them> he became sensible of weakness ; and» ta^ 
gether with the accounts sent to Carthage of his vie* 
torieSf he likewise sent a representation of his losses, 
aod demanded a supply of men, of stores, and of 
money. He was indeed in his new situation so 
much in want of these articles, that, having in the 
three first years of the war apparently raised the re« 
putation of his country to the greatest height, and 
procured more allies and more territory in Italy 
than were left in the power of the Romans, together 
with Capua, and other cities, more wealthy than 
Rome itsdf, and surrounded with lands better cul« 
tivated, and more full of resources, yet his affairs 
from thenceforward began to decline. 

Armies are apt to suffer, no less from an opinion, 
that all the ends of their service are obtained, than 
they do from defeats, and from the despair of suc- 
cess. The soldiers of Hannibal now elated with vic- 
tory, perhaps grown rich with the plunder of the 
countries they had overrun, and of the armies they 
had defeated ; and presuming that the war was at an 
end, or that they themselves ought to be relieved, or 
sent to enjoy the rewards of so glorious and so hard 
a service, became remiss in their discipline, or in- 
dulged themselves in all the excesses, of which the 
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means were to be found in tbtir present condition. 
Being mere soldiers of fortune^ without a country, 
or any civil ties to unite them together^ they were 
governed by the sole authority of their leaderi 
and by their confidence in his singular abilities. 
Although there is no instance of their openly mu- 
tinying against him in a body, there are many in-» 
stances of their separately and clandestinely desert^- 
ing his service. The Spanish and Numidian horse, 
in particular, to whom he owed great part of his vic- 
tories, upon some disappointment in their hopes, or 
upon a disgust taken at the mere stagnation of hli 
fortune, went over in troops and squadrons to the 
enemy *. His hopes from the side of Macedonia 
were entirely disappointed, the power of that nation 
having full employment at home t. He found hiink 
self unable, without dividing his forces, to preservi 
his recient conquests, or to protect the Italians who 
had declared of his side< Some of his possessionSi 
therefore, he abandoned or destroyed ^ and the na-^ 
tives of Italy, now the victims of his policy, or left 
to the mercy of the Romans whom they had ofibnd** 
ed, became averse to his cause, or fdt thftt they 
could not rely on his power for protection ). Mo- 
ved by these considerations, he made earnest appli- 
cations at Carthage for reinforcements and supplies, 
to enable him to continue the war. But the coun- 
cils of that republic, though abject in misfortune, 
were insolent or remiss in prosperity. Being bro- 



* liiv. lib. xxxiii, c. 46. f Ibid. lib. xxvi, c, 28, 29. Lib. xxviii, c. 4» 
I Ibid. lib. xxyii, c. 1, and 16. 
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into factions, the projects of one party, how* 
ever wise, were frustrated by. the opposition of the 
other. One faction received. the applications of 
Hannibal with scorn. *^ Do victories,'' they said, 
** reduce armies to the want of reinforcements and 
*^ of supplies, even against the very enemies they 
** had vanquished ? And do the acquisitions of Han* 
** nibal require more money and men to keep them 
" than were required to make them ? Other victo- 
** rious generals are proud to display the fruits of 
'^ their conquests, or bring home the spoils of their 
<* enemies to enrich their own country, instead, of 
** draining it to support a career of vain and unpro- 
" fitable enterprise." 

These invectives concluded with a motion, which, 
on the supposition that the advantages gained by 
Hannibal were real, was well founded in wisdom and 
sound policy. That the occasion should be seized to 
treat with the Romans, when the State had reason 
to expect the most favourable terms. But this coun- 
sel either was, or appeared to be, the lianguage of 
faction ; and no measures were adopted, either to 
obtain peaces or effectually to support the war. 
, The friends, as well as the enemies of Hannibal, 
contributed to the neglect with which he was treat- 
ed. In proportion as his friends admired him, and 
gloried in his fortune, they acted as if he alone were 
able to surmount every difficulty ; and they accord- 
ingly were remiss in supporting him. The republic, 
under the effects of this wretched policy, with all 
the advantages of her navigation and of her trade, 
suffered her navy to decline, and permitted the Ro« 
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mans to obstruct, or molest, all the passages by 
which she could communicate with her armies in. 
Spain and Italy, or her allies in Sicily and Greece*. 
They voted indeed to Hannibal, on the present oc* 
casion, a reinforcement of four thousand Numidian 
horse, forty elephants, and a sum of money. But 
this resolution appears to have languished in the 
execution ; and the armament, when ready to sail, 
probably, by the address of the opposite faction, waa 
suffered to be diverted from its purpose, and order* 
ed to Spain instead of Italy t. 

Notwithstanding these mortifications and disap^ 
pointments, Hannibal still maintained his footing, in 
Italy for sixteen years ; and so long gave sufficient 
occupation to the Romans, in recovering, by slow 
and cautious steps, what he had ravished from them 
in three campaigns, and by a few daring examples 
of ability and valour. When the war had taken this 
turn, and the Romans, by the growing skill and abi- 
lity of their leaders, as well as by the unconquerable 
spirit of their people, began to prevail in Italy, Han- 
nibal, receiving no support directly from Africa, had 
been for some time endeavouring to procure it from 
Spain. 

Here the two Scipios, Cneius and Publius, by a 
proper.appUcation of the force which they had trans- 
ported from Italy, in the first or second year of the 
war, had restored the party of their country, which 
appeared to have been entirely suppressed by Han- 
nibal in the destruction of Saguntum : but they were, 

* LW. lib* zxTiii| c 4. f Ibid, libt zxiil> c. 13, and 72. 
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when least to be expected, betrayed bj their aUies, 
and separately cut off. 

The natives of Spain had, by their want of union 
or national conduct, as has been mentioned, suffer- 
ed many establishments to be made by foreigners in 
their country. They had permitted the Carthagi- 
nians, in particular, to possess themselves of a con- 
siderable territory ; and afterwards, in order to re- 
move them, allowed similar encroachments to be 
made by the Romans whose aid they solicited. And 
during the contest of those parties, occasionally ap- 
jtwd for protection to either against the other ; be- 
ing during the greater part of this war the unstable 
fiiends, or irresolute enemies of both. 

Upon the unfavourable turn which the inconstancy 
of this people had given to the affiurs of Rome in 
that country } a service of so much danger, so remote 
from the principal scene of the war, and so little in 
the way of acquiring reputation or glory, not being 
an object for any of the ordinary officers of State, 
was in danger of being neglected, until Publius Cor- 
nelius Scipio, son of the elder of the two brothers 
who had both recently fallen in the field, solicited 
the honour of succeeding to their command. 

This young man was already known, by circum- 
stances which recommended him greatly to public 
favour. He had, at the age of seventeen, beginning 
hit militaiy services, had the good fortune to rescue 
and preserve his father, who was on the point of be- 
ing killed or taken by the enemy on the Tecinus. 
Being afterwards engaged in the battle of Cannae, 
and one of a band of young men who forced their 
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way to Cannusium, he prevented the execution of a 
design they formed to abandon Italy, obliging them 
severally to bind themselves by an oath, that they 
would remain and contend for the fortunes of their 
country to the last. 

Many of the more severe forms of the commom 
wealth having been dispensed with in the present 
exigencies of the State ; this young man had been 
already admitted into public office, though under 
the legal standing and age ; being only turned of 
twenty-four, one year younger than Hannibal was 
when he took the command of the Carthaginian ar« 
my, and four years younger than he was when he 
marched into Italy. Upon the arrival of this young 
man in Spain, with a reinforcement of ten thousand 
men, and thirty galleys or armed ships, he found the 
remains of his vanquished countrymen within the 
Iberus, or on the left of that river, in a place of res* 
tr^t to which they had been conducted by Lucius 
Marcius, with an ability which, in the midst of disas- 
ter, the Romans wisely rewarded equally with the 
most brilliant successes. 

Here Scipio accordingly landed, and fixed hit 
principal quarters for the winter at Tarraco *. By 
his information of the posture of the enemy, it ap* 
peared that they had placed their principal stcnres 
and magazines at New Carthage, and thinking thia 
place sufficiently secured by its garrison of one thon* 
sand men, had separated their army into three divi- 
sions, of which none was nearer to New Carthage 

* Now Tarragona, 
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than ten days' march. He himself was indeed far* 
ther removed from this place, being at the distance 
of about three hundred miles ; he nevertheless formed 
the project of surprising it, trusting to the apparent 
security of his enemies, and the prospect of being 
able to accomplish the greater part of his march, 
before his design should be suspected, or any mea- 
sures could be taken to prevent its effect. He accord- 
ingly succeeded in his enterprise, and gave his ene- 
mies occasion to know that they were still to contend 
for the possession of a country, which they began to 
consider as a place of arms, from which they were to 
supply the exigencies of the war in Italy. 

Of the Carthaginian commanders now in Spain, 
two are mentioned of the same name, Hasdrubal the 
son of Hamilcar, and consequently the brother of 
Hannibal, and another Hasdrubal the son of Gisgo, 
with Mago, Hanno and others. 
; The good policy of either the Romans or Cartha- 
ginians, in employing any considerable part of their 
forces in Spain, may be questioned, whilst the for- 
mer were contending for their own existence at 
home, and the other were aiming a blow at the very 
vitals of their enemy, within the precincts of their 
own domain. But to Carthage, Spain was a princi- 
pal source of supply and recruit to their armies ; 
and to Rome, of course, it was material to employ 
at a distance any part of their enemies force, or to 
disturb them in the possession of a province, from 
which they had already made war upon Italy by 
land, and with such effect as their greatest superiori- 
ty at sea had never before enabled them to obtain. 
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It appears, that about the time of the young Sci^ 
pio's arrival in Spain, the Carthaginian leaders were 
specially occupied in preparing a reinforcement for 
Hannibal in Italy. The choice of their forccis, with 
every requisite for undertaking an arduous march byr 
the Pyrenees, Gaul, and the Alps, were mustered 
under Hasdrubal the son of Hamilcar ; and another 
army, still more numerous, underHasdrubal theson 
of Gisgo, was prepared, by occupying the Roman 
forces in Spain, to cover the march of the former.^ ^ 
Scipio, after the reduction of New Carthage, had 
returned to his former quarters at Tarraco, as being 
for him the proper station from which to observe the 
motions of the enemy, and oppose them in case they 
should attempt to pass the Iberus, or direct their 
march towards GauL It being necessary, therefore, 
to the execution of their plan, to withdraw the Ro^ 
map general from his station, their whole force was 
put in motion, and pointed towards New Carthage, 
as for the recovery of their communication with 
Africa, which they had suffered in the preceding 
campaign to be cut off; and Hasdrubal the son of 
Hamilcar, as forming the advanced corps of their 
army on this destination, took a post on the Boetis, 
from which he threatened that place with a siege. 
Scipio thus alarmed, made haste to cover his new 
acquisition, and to contend with the first division of 
the enemy, before the second could advance to give 
it support. At his arrival in those parts, Hasdrubal 
still remained in his station, and had not been join- 
ed by his colleague. 
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In these circumsfances it appeared expedient for 

m 

the Romans to risk an immediate attack ; and Has- 
drubal, having gained his object in removing Scipio 
from his station^ took the opportunity of a seeming 
retreat to enter on l^is route towards Italj. Scipio, 
though victorious, apprehending the immediate ap* 
proaiph of a mtxe numerous enemy, declined placing 
himself betwixt two hostOe armies, by attempting 
to pursue hia victoiy ; and in this manner seemed 
to be outwitted by the enemy, whose oljgect it was 
merely to open the way for the march of Hasdrubal, 
and his passage of the Iberus. Of this effect Scipio 
was soon aware, and' though he could not himself 
follow, sent parties to observe the enemy, and in 
particular to watch their approach to the Pyrenees ; 
and being soon apprised of their design upon Italy, 
sent information to Rome, and gave notice of the 
danger impending from the passage through the Alps 
of a second Carthaginian army, commanded by an- 
other son of Hamilcar \ 

This intelligence produced at Rome a propor- 
tional alarm* The city and its colonies were farced 



* In tiiis transaction Scipio may appear to have been overreached ; and in 
TS^ect to tiie addiiess of fait enemy, ttiere i» no donbt, that, admitting the ob- 
ject they pursued to be of sufficient consequence to be prefiBrred to the reputa- 
tion of victory, and to be attainable, even under the loss and discoiH'agement of 
a d efea t, tite plan was by them ably laid, and carried into execution. But even 
on thb supposition, Scipio must be acquitted of any nistdre eir defect of eon- 
duct. He advanced to cover an important station which the enemy m^ht have 
seized, if he had not taken this measure. He took advantage of their separa- 
tion to strike » decisive blow ; and probably to disconcert any immediate pro- 
ject of offensive war. On a discovery of their march into Italy, what remain^ 
ed for him to do was not neglected ; the enemy were carefully observed, and 
seasonable intelligence sent to Rome of their apparent intentions. 
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to take arms, and whilst one of the Consuls^ Clau^ 
dius Nero, was destined to make head against Han* 
nibal in Lucania or Apulia, the other, livius Salina* 
tor, was posted on the Sena, the route by which 
Hasdrubal, if he should surmount the difficulties of 
his march, was likely to attempt a junction with his 
brother. 

To aid these defences, Scipio had also detached a 
considerable body from his army in Spatn» which 
passed by sea into Italy. 

Of Hasdrubal's march we are now only told, that 
he followed the steps of his brother by the Pyrenees^ 
the Rh6ne and the Alps ; that his march was great* 
ly facilitated by the opening which had been made 
by Hannibal in different passes ; and tliat nations on 
his route, now more familiar with strangers, either 
gave him no obstruction, or, being inclined to fa^ 
vour his enterprise against the Romans, actually 
joined him, and enabled him to make his descent 
into Italy much sooner than had been expected et« 
ther by his friends or his enemies * ; and,, if he had 
not lost some time in a fruitless attempt upon Plan 
centia, he might have had all the advantage of sur* 
prise in pyrsuing the object of his enterprise. 

Whilst the family of Hamilcar were struggling foff 
that ascendant in Spain, which was to enable them 
to make this second irruption by the Pyrenees and 
the Alps ; the war both in Italy and Sicily was at- 
tended with many operations and events which, if 
detailed, might have furnished many proofs of dis- 



* Liv. lib. xxviiy c. 39. 
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tinguished ability, highly interesting to those who 
are qualified to receive instruction from such exam- 
ples of conduct and their effects ; but the defect of 
materials^ notwithstanding the eloquent narrations 
of livy, consisting chiefly of fragments from Poly- 
bins, the principal military historian of those or any 
other times, reduce the account to a mere endea- 
vour to connect the principal acts of the drama with 
one another, and with the catastrophe or general re- 
sult. 

The fortunes of Hannibal, as we have already ob- 
served, had been some time on the decline. Capua 
and Tarentum, notwithstanding his utmost exer- 
tions of skill to preserve them, had been retaken by 
the Romans. Whilst the first of these places was be- 
sieged, he attempted to force the enemy's lines, and, 
being repulsed, made the feint of a hasty march by 
the higher grounds towards Rome itself, and actual- 
ly encamped with his army on the Anio, about three 
miles from the gates of the city, from which he could 
see the battlements, though no part of the city it- 
self, the ground on which it stands having a declivi- 
ty or shelving towards the river. On this occasion 
took place the bravados mentioned by Livy, of Han- 
nibal setting up to sale in his camp the Forum, and 
some principal warehouses of Rome, in return for the 
purchase, which he was told, was made at a high 
price, of the very field on which he himself was en- 
camped *. But neither this feint, nor the arrival of 



♦ At this time also, by the same authority, Hannibal, who was sometimes 
witty, was pleased to be smart upon himself. This town, he said, I shall never 
take; when I could, I would not, and now, when I would, T cannot. 



his brother in Italy^ formed my effeietu^^ diversioA 
in his favours. 

When the Carthaginiau reinforcement from Spaiti 
had passed the Pq» HannihaJ being in. a ^i9d of sta^ 
tionary camp, opposed to CI^ikUus the Roman Coni- 
suU had not any intimation of his brother's approachp 
The letters which Hasdrubal had s^t for this pur* 
pose, by some Graulish horsemen in dii^uise, beiiig 
intercepted, and carried to the Homnn Cpnsul in 
his camp, who upon this intelligence sept the letter^ 
to Rome, suggested the i^tecessity of fonnipg a camp 
at Narnia, to cover the city on that sidej^ w][^}e h^ 
himself stole from his station in tjbe pight, with fi 
considerable body, to join his colleague Liviua 019 
the Sena, and endeavour to cut off the 9pproachii\||P 
reinforcement before H^nibal could take any me^ 
sures to effect their junction. At his arrival in thp 
camp of Livius, both armies, to conceal his arrival^ 
were crowded within the same intrenchments ; and 
Hasdrubaly thinking himself a match for Livius a- 
lone, had advanced within half a mile of his fropt ; 
but there, notwithstanding the care of the Romans 
to conceal their force, suspecting an increase of their 
numbers, he thought proper to withdraw, probably 
meaning to take some post in which he could de-* 
fend himself, and await, the effect of the notice he 
had sent to his brother. In this movement by night 
he incurred some difficulty in repassing the Metau- 
rus, a river which falls into the Hadriatic in the 
neighbourhood of Fano : And, in these circum- 
stanceS| was attacked by the two Roman Consuls, 
defeated, and slain^ with the loss pf his whole army ; 

VOL. I. ;n 
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of whom about fifty thousand were either killed or 
taken *. 

Upon this event, and the reduction of Syracuse, 
by which the party of Carthage in Sicily was entire- 
ly overwhelmed, the Roman settlers every where, 
^ho had so long left their possessions a prey to their 
enemies, now returned to their habitations, and re- 
sumed their labours t. And there could be np 
doubt that the war in Italy on the part of Hannibal, 
at least until he should receive succours either from 
Carthage or his ally the king of Macedonia, must 
remain altogether on the defensive : And from this 
time, accordingly, he contracted his quarters, with- 
drew his posts from Apulia, and gave notice to all 
his partisans in Italy, or to such as had any just 
cause to apprehend the resentment of Rome, that 
they should retire under the coyer of his army in 



• On the fall of Hasdrubal, the Roman historian, as well as poet, makes the 
enemy lumself attest the glory of their country, or pay court to his patrons in 
exclamations of dismay or despair. ** Annibal tanto rimul publico familiariquc 
" ictus luctut agnoteen tejbrtunam Cfirthaginisjerttir disisse,** liv. lib. xxyil, 
c. 51. And the poet, paying court to the Neros of his time. 

Quid debeas, O Roma, Neronibus, 
Test^ Metaurum flumen, et Haadrubal $ — 
Dixit^iua tandem perfidus Hannibal : 
Cervi, luporum prsda rapaciim), 
^tamur ultro, quos oplmus 
fallere et effugere est triumphus. 

Ho&An.Carm. lib. 4, ode i. 
This is no doub^ excusable; in the poet, as agreeable to the allowed privilege 
of the profession ; but in history it is surely a blemish to mix nationality with 
facts, or to adopt a report which xnakes die st^y and resolute Hannibal utter 
words to the encouragement of his enemies, and the dismay of his own army. 
Tlic sequel shows that he was a person not capable of such folly, and destined 
to the last to contend for the fortune of his couptry with unabating courage. 

j- Livy, lib, xxvii, c. 45, 46. 
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Bruttium, now Cals^bria. jEIere he made tl^e neces- 
sary dispositions to subs^i^t his army, and to secure 
their quarters ; and, a$ if the subject of his hiatory 
were ripe to be entered on record^ he erected those 
famous moQumentSy which are cited by Polybius, 
and on which were engraven the particulars of hiy 
march from Sp£(in> ^nd the numbers of hjis avfny in 
different periods pf the war^ 

While matters in Italy were cpming into this pos- 
ture, the forces of Romp were no less prevalent lo 
Spain. The young Scipio, after the departure of 
Hasdrubal, had well supported the r^putatipn he 
gained in his first outset in that country; routed 
and dispersed the Carthaginian army, though strong- 
ly reinforced from Africa to support the operations 
of the two brothers in Italy ; took one of the gene* 
rals ; and obliged Mago, with what force he could 
collect) to embark at Gades, where he waited the 
orders of Carthage, whether to return into Africa, 
or ply upon the coasts of Europe, wherever they 
might most effectually annoy or alarm the enemy. 

In the midst of these successes, the Roman gene- 
ral gained no less among the natives of Spain, and 
the other late allies of Carthage, by a title new in 
the wars of Rome, and of every ancient nation, that 
pf his clemency, and the reputation of a generous 
treatment of his captives and those he had subdued. 

Numidia being at this time divided under two ri- 
val sovereigns, Syphax and Massinissa, the latter 
having his forces in Spain joined with those of Car- 
thage, now partook in their recent defeats ; th^ 
pther had opened ^ correspondence with the Ro-* 

N 2 
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mansi during the dependence of events in that coun- 
try. And Scipio, while he encouraged the advan- 
ces that were made by Syphax^ also procured, on 
his late victories, 9, pacific interview with Massinissa, 
and actually passed into* Africa, and to the Court of 
Numidia, where he understood Hasdmbal, the son 
of Gisgo, was gone to secure the alliance of Sypha:^. 

With thoughts thus intent on the advantages that 
might be obtained for his country by a correspon- 
dence in Africa, ^ well as in Spain, after an inter- 
val of five years from the time of his appointment to 
command, Scipio returned with much treasure, 
many captives, and a high reputation, to make his 
report at I{.ome, and was in condition to assure hi$ 
fellow-citizens, th^t they had no longer any enemies 
to dread in the country he left. 

The Romans had been hithert^o preserved in all 
the extremities of their fortune, by the felicity of 
their national character, of by the interest which 
every citizen took in the support of a political sta- 
tion, which, although it could not confer the supe- 
riority of genius, yet raised ordinary men to a de- 
gree of elevation approaching to heroism, and ena- 
bled the state they composed to subsist in great dan- 
gers, and to await the casual appearance of men, 
who receive from the hand of Nature that eminence 
of power which no culture can otherwise bestow. 
They had not yet opposed to Hannibal any antago- 
nist of talents similar to his own, or of a like supe- 
riority to the ordinary race of men. This Scipio 
was the first who gave undoubted proofs of his title 
to this character. He \yas yet under thirty years of 
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age ) aind particulars of every sort relating to men 
of superior genius and virtue being interesting to 
mankind, it is even pleasing to know that this young 
man^ according to Livy, was tall and graceful in his 
person, with a beautiful countenance and engaging 
aspect ; circuQistances which the people are glad to 
find in their favourites, or which, when found, do 
not fail to contribute materially to the public choice. 
He was not yet by his age legally qualified to be ad- 
mitted as candidate for the highest rank in the com- 
monwealth ; but the services he had recently per- 
formed, and the hopes of his countryi procuring a 
dispensation from the law, the election of C<msul 
was declared in bis favour i And when the provin-* 
ces, in the usual form, came to be set forth, and as- 
signed to the officers of state, he moved, that Afiica 
should be included in the number of provinces for 
the year, and be allotted to himself. There, he said, 
4ibe Carthaginians may receive the deepest womjids, 
and from thence be most efiectually obliged, ^ 
their own safety, to recall their forces from Italy ^» 
Mago, in the year that followed his defeat, ^d 
the enibarkation of the remains of his .army at 4^ 
des, being unable to form any considerable .enliAr- 
prise on the coasts of Spain, had orders to make sail 
for Italy, and once more endeavour to reinforce t^e 
army of Hannibal ; but having io^t some time in a 
fruitless attempt on New Carthage, he received a se- 
cond order, as still likely to distract the enemy, to 
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and at Genoa, and endeavour to renew the war in 
Liguria and Cisalpine Gaul. 

Such was the state of a£&irs when Scipio proposed 
to invade Africa^ The proposal was unfavourably 
received by the greater part of the Senate. It seem- 
ed to be matter of surprise, that while Rome itself 
lay between two hostile armies, that of Hannibal in 
Bruttium, and that of Mago in Liguria or Gaul, the 
Consul should propose to strip the Republic of so 
great a force as would be required for the invasion 
of Africa. The fatal miscarriage of Regulus on that 
ground in a former war, the unhappy effect of pre* 
cipitant counsels in the beginning of the present. 
Were cited against him : and the desire of so arduous 
a station was even accounted presumptuous in so 
youHg a man. 

The question was no doubt difficult, and likely to 
divide the young and the old ; the first, for the most 
part, incline to the side of enterprise^ the aged can 
forego the most flattering prospects for the sake of 
safety. Among the difficulties which Scipio met with 
in obtaining the consent of the Senate in the execu- 
tion of his plan, is mentioned the disinclination of 
the great Fabius, who, from a prepossession in favour 
of that dilatory war by which he himself had acqui- 
red so much glory^ and by which, at a time when 
procrastination was necessary, he had retrieved the 
fortunes of his country, obstinately opposed the 
adopting of this hazardous project. 

It had been, generally, an established maxim in 
the counsels of Rome, to carry war, when in their 
power, into the enemy's country. They had been 
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obliged to refrain in the present case only by the 
unexpected appearance of Hannibal in Italy^ and 
were likely to return to the execution of their first 
design as soon as their affiiirs at home should furnish 
them with a sufficient respite. We may, therefore, 
conceive what they felt of the difficulties of the pre- 
sent war, from this and other circumstances. That 
even after fortune had so greatly inclined in their 
favour, they did not yet think themselves in condi- 
tion to retaliate on the enemy ; or safe against the 
designs which Hannibal might form in Italy, if 
they should divide their armies, or detach so great 
a part of their force as might be necessary to execute 
the project of a war in Africa. 

They concluded, however, at last, with some he- 
sitation, that while the other Consul should remain 
opposed to Hannibal in Italy, Scipio might have for 
his province the Island of Sicily, dispose of the 
forces that were still there, receive the voluntary 
supplies of men and of money, which he himself 
might be able to procure ; and if he found, upon 
mature deliberation, a proper opportunity, that he 
might try the effect of a descent upon Africa* Agrees- 
ably to this resolution, he set out for the province 
assigned him, having a considerable fleet equipped 
by private contribution, and a body of seven thour 
sand volunteers, who embarked in high expectation 
from the leader, and the service in which he propor 
sed to employ them *• 

Scipio, thus furnished, instead of instructions, with 
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a mere pernrission to nildcd war at his own risk, and 
accountable ifofr whait lie should attempt, as well as 
fctt* the fideNty of bis dwn cdnddct, passed into Sici- 
ly, and employed the whole year of his Consulate in 
making preparations for what might occur in his 
prOYineetf In thift interval^ however, having access 
hy sea to the coiBiiBts which were occupied by Hanni- 
liall in itaify, be forced the town of JLocri, and post- 
^ a giUiison there, titider the command of Plemi- 
tAnSf an officer, l^bose singtdar abus^ of power ih 
thiri; stfttitifa liiecame the subjects of complaint at 
IRdille, and drew isoine censure on the Consul him- 
lel^ by lirhom he was employed, and supposed to 
be countenanced, eveU in his crimes. 

Scipio wad said, oh this occasion, not only to have 
^iinived at the outrages committed by Fleminius, 
Whdih he had stationed at Locri, but to have been 
liimself, while &t Syracuse, abandoned to a life of ef- 
iGittiiiiacy and pleasure, Unworthy of a person intrust^ 
ied'with so important a charge. It tnay^ppear strange, 
that this censure should arise from his having shewn 
li; disposition at SyraciiCse to becdttife acquaiuted with 
tiie learning of ' the Greeks. His* enemies gave out, 
that he affected the^manUers of that people; that he 
^Missed his time among 'bobks, andin:public places 
6r Conversatidn iand Grecian exercise. 'Upon these 
Mlrmises, a comuiissioh was granted to the Pra&tor 
of Sicily, with tto S^U^tors, two Tribunes of the 
People, and one of the Ediles, who had orders to 
join the'Pmtor in thslt island. With specific instruc- 
tions, -that if they found Scipio accessary to the dis- 
orders committed at Locri, or reprehensible in his 
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own conduct, they should send him in arrest to 
Rome ; but that, if they found him innocent, he 
should continue in his command, and be sufiered to 
carry the war wherever he thought most expedient 
for the good of the commonwealth* 

The members of this formidable contt of inquiry 
having landed at Locri^ in their way to Sicily, or^ 
dered Pleminius, with thirty of his officers, in chains 
to Rome : and from Locri, proceeding to Syracuse, 
they reported from thence, that Scipio was no way 
accessary to the crimes committed by the troops in 
garrison at Locri : :and that within the district of his 
own immediate command the allies were fully pie* 
tected, and the troops preserved in i^uch order and 
discipline *, as, whensoever they should be employ- 
ed, gave the most encouraging prospect of success 
io their country. 

Such was the report in favour of this young man, 
Hvho appears to have been the first Roman statesman 
or warrior, who shewed any considerable disposition 
to become acquainted with the literature and inge- 
nious arts of :the Greeks. In this particular, bis 
Carthaginian rival is said to have advanced before 
him, having long studied the language and learning 
of those nations ; and having in his retinue some 
persons from Greece to aid him in the use of their 
writings. 

Scipio, while he commanded the Roman army in 
Spain, having already conceived his design upon 
Africa, had with this view, as has -been remarked. 
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entered into correspondence with Syphax, king of 
Numidia ; and had actually made a visit in person 
to this prince, who, being then at variance with 
Carthage, was easily prevailed upon to promise his 
support to the Romans, in case they should carry 
the war into that country. The Roman general, 
now ready to embark with a considerable army, 
sent Laelius with the first division, probably to ex- 
amine the coast, to choose a proper station at which 
to fix the assembling of his fleet, and to call upon 
the king of Numidia to perform his engagements. 

This division of the fleet, at its first appearance, 
was supposed to bring the Roman Proconsul, with 
all his forces from Sicily ; and the Carthaginians, 
whatever reason they might, fi^r some time, have 
had to expect this event, were, in a great measure, 
unprepared for it. They had their levies to make 
at home, and troops to hire from abroad ; their for- 
tifications were out of repair, and their stores and 
magazines unfurnished. Even their fleet was not 
in a condition to meet that of the enemy. They 
now hastened to supply these defects ; and, though 
undeceived with respect to the numbers and force 
of the first embarkation, they made no doubt that 
they were soon to expect another : accordingly they 
continued their defensive arrangements, and took 
measures to secure themselves, or to avert the storm 
with which they were threatened. 

They had recently made their peace with Syphax, 
Icing of Numidia ; and, instead of an enemy in the 
person of this prince, had obtained for themselves a 
zealous ally. Tempted by his passion for Sophonis« 
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ba> the daughter of Hasdrubal, a principal citizen of 
Carthage, who refused to marry him oo any other 
terms, he had broken oiF his engagements with Sci- 
pio and the Romans. But this transaction, which 
procured to the Carthaginians one ally, lost them 
another ; for this high-minded woman, who, instead 
of a dower, contracted for armies in defence of her 
country, had formerly captivated Massinissa, another 
Numidian prince, who, being at variance with Sy- 
phax, and receiving his education at Carthage, had 
formed his attachments there *. Massinissa, while 
he had hopes of an alliance with the family of Ha&- 
drubal, engaged all his forces and partisans in Nu- 
midia in behalf of the Carthaginians; and he himself 
in person had fought their battles in Spain. But» 
stung with his disappointment, and the preference 
which was given to his rival^. he determined to court 
the favour of their enemies % had made advances to 
Scipio, before his departure from Spain ; and now, 
hearing of the arrival of the Roman fleet, hastened 
to Hippo, where Laslius had come to an anchor, and 
made offer of his assistance, with that of his partisans 
in the kingdom of Numidia, and all the forces he 
could bring into the field. 

Such was the state of parties in Africa, when that 
country was about to become the scene of wan The 
Carthaginians, still in hopes of diverting the storm, 
sent earnest instructions to both their generals to 
press upon the Romans in Italy, and to make every 
effort to distract or to occupy- their forces, and to 
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leave them no leisiire for the enterprise abroad. 
They sent, at the same time, an embassy to the king 
of Macedonia, to remitid him of the engagements 
into which he had entered with Hannibal, and to 
represent the danger to which he and every other 
prince ma^t be exposed from a people so ambitious 
as the Romans, if they should be suffered to unite by 
ti conquest, the resources of Carthage with those of 
Rome* 

Philip^ at the earnest ^ttreaty of many Grecian 
states, who were anxious tliat the Romans should 

^ ft 

•have no pretext to embroil the afiairs of Greece, had, 
in the preceding year, made a separate peace, first 
with the Etdiians, and ^afterwards with the Romans 
themselves * ; and was now extremely averse to re- 
new the quarreL The occasion, however, appeared 
to be of great moment ; and he listened so far to the 
oremonstrances of ihe Carthaginiam, as to furnish 
them with a body of four thousand men^ and a sup- 
ply of money. 

By such measures as these, hastily taken on the 
approach of danger, the Carthaginianis endeavoured 
to make amends for the former remissness of their 
counsels. Hitherto they appear to have proceeded 
an the war with little concern, and to have intrusted 
their exertions to the ambition of a single family, by 
whose influence the State had been engaged in the 
quarrel t. They neglected their strength at home, 
in proportion as they believed the enemy to be at a 
distance ; and men so intent upon lucrative pursuits 
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were indifferent to national objects, while their pnU 
vate interests appeared to be securo^ 

The harbour of Hippo, about fifty miles west from 
Carthage, and undfsr the Fair Fromontory, being 
seized by Leelius, furnished a place of reception for 
Scipio's fleets This officer ac^rdingly sailed irom 
Sicily with fifty armed galleys, and four huddred 
transports. As he had reason to expect, that the 
country would be laid waste before him, great part 
of this shipping was employed in carrying his provi- 
sions and stores. The numbers of his army are not 
mentioned. His first object was to make ' himself 
master of Utica, situate about iialf- way between Car* 
thage and Hippo, the place where he landed. He 
accordingly, without loss of time, presented himself 
before it ; but soon found himself unable to obtain 
his end. The country, to a considerable distance, 
was desolate or deserted by the natives, and could 
not subsist his army. The Carthaginians had a great 
force in the field, consisting of thirty thousand men, 
under Hasdrubal the son of Gisgo, together with fif- 
ty thousand foot and ten thousand horse, under Sy- 
phax king of Numidia, who now advanced to form 
a junction with the forces of Carthage. 

Scipio, on the approach of these numerous armies, 
withdrew from Utica, took possession of a peninsula 
on the coast, fortified the isthmus which led to it, 
and in this situation having a safe retreat, both for 
his fleet and his army, continued to be supplied with 
provisions by sea from Sardinia, Sicily, and Italy. 
But being thus reduced to act on the defensive in 
the presence of a superior enemy, and not likely, 
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\irithout' some powerful reinforcements from Rome, 
to make any further impression on Carthage, he had 
recourse to a stratagem which, though amounting 
njsarly to a breach of faith, was supposed to be al- 
lowable in war, at least with an African enemy. 

The combined armies of Carthage and Numidia 
lay in two separate encampmepts, and, it being win- 
ter, were lodged in huts coyeried with brushwood 
and the leaves of the palm. In these circumstances 
the Jloman general formed a design to set fire to 
Ithpir camp, land, in the midst of the confusion which 
that alarm might occasion, tQ attack them in the 
night. In order to gain a sufficient knowledge of 
the ground, jand of the ways by which his emissaries 
jnust pass in tl^e execution of this design, he entered 
into a negotiation, and affected to treat of conditions 
for terminating the war. The apparent distress of 
his situation procured credit to these advances, and 
his depu^^es, under this pretence, being freely ad- 
mitted into the enemy's camp, brought him minute 
information of their position, and of thje avenues 
which led tp different parts of their station. 

Being possessed of thesis informations, Scipip broke 
off the treaty, advanced with his army in the night, 
and, in many different places at once, set fire to Has- 
drubal's camp. The flames, being easily caught by 
the dry materials, spread with the greatest rapidity. 
The Carthaginians, supposing that these fires were 
accidental, and having no apprehension that an ene- 
my was near, ran without arms to extinguish them : 
And the Numidians, with stillless concern, left their 
huts to gaze on the scene, or to lend their assistance. 
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In this state of security and confusion, the Romans 
attacked and dispersed them with great slaughter * ; 
and Scipio being, in consequence of this action, 
again master of the field, returned to Utica, and re- 
newed the siege or blockade of that place. 

In such a surprise and defeat as the African ar- 
mies had now received, they were likely to have 
lost their arms and their baggage, and to have no 
where numbers together sufficient to withstand an 
enemy ; on this supposition, it had been already pro- 
posed at Carthage to have recourse to their last re- 
sort, the recalling of Hannibal from Italy. But upon 
a report from Hasdrubal and Syphax, that they were 
^ain coming and assembling their forces, and that 
they were joined by a recruit of four thousand men, 
newly arrived from Spain, this proposal was for some 
time laid aside. These appearances, however, were 
speedily blasted by a second defeat which the com- 
bined army received before they were fully assem- 
bled, and by a revolution which ensued in the king- 
dom of Numidia itself, where Syphax, pursued by 
Massinissa and Laslius, was vanquished and driven 
from his kingdom, which from thenceforward be- 
came the possession of his rival, and a great acces* 
sion of strength to the Romans. On this calamity, 
Hasdrubal being threatened by the populace of Car- 
thage with vengeance for his repeated miscarriages,^ 
and being aware of the relentless and sanguinary 
spirit of his countrymen, durst not intrust himself 
in their hands ; in a species of exile, accordingly. 
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though with a body of eight thousand men who ad- 
hered to hiniy he withdrew from their service. 

In this extremity, there was no hope but in the 
presence of Hannibal ; and expresses were accord- 
ingly sent both to Mago and htmsdff with all the 
forces they could bring for the defence of their 
country, to hasten their return into Africa. 

Hannibal, it is probable, had for some time been 
prepared for this measure, having transports in rea- 
diness to embark his army ; yet, in the usual style 
of reports adopted by his enemies, he is said to have 
received the order with some ^expressions of rage : 
^ They have now accomplished, he said, (speaking 

of the opposite faction at Carthage), what, by 

withholding from me the necessary supports in 
^^ this war, they have long endeavoured to effect. 
" They have wished to destroy the family of Bar- 
'* cas ; and rather than fail in their aim, are willing 
^* to bury it at last under the ruins of their coun- 
«« try ^." 

While the Carthaginians were thus driven to what 
in the state of their policy might be considered as 
their last resource, Scipio advanced towards their 
city, and invested at once both Tunis and Utica, 
places which, though at the distance of above thir- 
ty miles from each other, may be considered as bas- 
tions on the right and left, which flanked and com- 
manded the country which led to the principal seat 
of their commerce and power. Uis approach gave 
the citizens of Carthage a fresh alarm, and seemed 
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to brkig their danger iso near as not to admit of their 
waiting the arrival of relief from Italy. It appear* 
ed necessary to stay the arm of the victor by a trea- 
ty ) and thirty Senators were accordingly deputed to 
sue for peace. These deputies, in their address to 
the Roman Proconsul, kid the blame of the war up^ 
on Hannibal^ supported^ as they alleged, by a desi- 
perate faction who bad adopted his wild designs^ 
They entreated that the Romans would once more 
be pleased to spare a republic, which was again 
brought to the brink of ruin by the precipitant 
counsels of a few of its members. 
. In answer to this abject requestj^ Scipio mention- 
ed the terms upon which he supposed that the Rop 
mans would be willing to accept of peaces A ces- 
sation of arms was concluded, and a negotiation 
commenced ; but it was suddenly interrupted,^ and 
its final effect was prevented, by the arrival of Han- 
nibal. This undaunted commander, after many 
changes of fortune, having taken the necessary pre- 
cautions to secure his retreat, in case he should be 
called off for the defence of Carthage ; now in the 
seventeenth year of the war, and aft;er he had sup« 
ported himself sixteen years in Italy by the sole 
force orhis personal character and abilities^ against 
the whole weight, institutions, resources, discipline^ 
and national character of the Romans, transported 
his army from thence, landed at Hadrumetum, at a 
distance from any of the quarters occupied 
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by the Romans, and drew to his standard 
all the remains of the lately vanquished armies of 
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Carthage, and all the forces which the republic waa 
yet in condition to supply. 

These tidings produced a change in the counsels 
of Carthage, and inspired the people with fresh pre« 
iiumption. They now slighted the faith which they 
had lately engaged to Scipio, and seized on all the 
Roman vessels, which, trusting to the cessation of 
arms, had taken refuge in their bay. They even in« 
suited the messenger whom the Roman general sent 
to complain of this outrage ; and hostilities thus, af^ 
tei* a short intermission, were renewed with redou^ 
bled animosity and rancour on both sides. 

The people of Carthage, under dreadful appre- 
hensions of becoming a prey to the Romans, sent a 
niessage to Hannibal, then at Hadrumetum, to has- 
ten his march, requesting him .to attack the enemy, 
and at any hazard to relieve the city from the dan* 
gers and hardsliips of a siege. To this message he 
made answer, That in affairs of state 4lie Councils 
of Carthage must decide j but in the conduct of 
war, the Greneral who commands must judge of his 
opportunity to fight. 

^ The forcing of Hannibal to evacuate Italy was a 
victory to Scipio ; as this was the first fruit which 
he ventured to promise from the invasion of Africa. 
With this enemy, however, in his rear, it was not 
expedient to continue the attack of Tunis or Utica. 
He withdrew his army from both these places, and 
prepared to contend for the field before he could 
hope to gain any fortress. 

The Carthaginian leader having collected his for« 
ces at Hadrumetum, marched to the westward, in- 
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tending to occupy the banks of the Bagrada, and- 
from thence to observe and counteract the opera« 
tions of his enemy. Scipio» intending to prevent, 
him, or to occupy the advantageous ground on the 
Upper Bagrada, took his route to the same country i 
and while both directed their march to Sicca, they 
met on the plains of Zama. 

When the armies arrived on this groundy neither' 
party was in condition to protract the war. Han** 
nibal) whose interest it would have been to avoid 
any hazardous measures, and to tire out his enemy 
by delays if he were himself in possession of thf» 
country, or able to protect the capital from insult^ 
was in reality obliged to risk the whole of its for* 
tunes, in order to recover its possession from tins 
hands of his enemies, or to prevent their renewing 
the blockade, from which he had just obliged them 
to desist. 

Scipio was far advanced in an enemy's country; 
which was soon likely to be deserted by its natives^ 
and exhausted of every means of subsistence ; he 
was far removed from the sea, the principal and ott& 
ly secure source of any lasting supply ; surrounded 
by enemies ; a great army under Hannibal in his 
front ; the cities of Utica, Carthage, and Tunisp, 
with all the armed force that defended theqn, in his 
rear. 

In such circumstances both parties probably saw 
the necessity of immediate action ; and the Cartb»- 
ginian general, sensible of the unequal stake he was 
to play, the safety of his country against the fortune 
of a single army, the loss of which would not mate- 
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rially distress the nation, determined to try the ef- 
fect of a treaty^ and for this purpose desired a per- 
sonal interview with Scipio. 

In compliance with this request, the Roman ge- 
neral put his army in motion, and the Carthaginians 
advancing at the same time, they halted at the dis- 
tance of thirty stadia, or about three miles from each 
other. The generals, attended by a few horse, met 
on an eminence between their lines. Hannibal be- 
gan the conference, by expressing his regret that 
the Carthaginians should have aimed at any con- 
quest beyond their own coasts in Africa, or the Ro- 
mans beyond those of Italy. " We began,'* he said, 
** with a contest for Sicily ; we proceeded to dispute 
** the possession of Spain, and we have each in our 
*^ turns seen our native land overrun with strangers, 
^^ and our country in danger of becoming a prey to 
^^ its enemies. It is time that we should distrust the 
caprice of fortune, and drop an animosity which 
has brought us both to the verge of destruction. 
This language, indeed, may have little weight 
with you, who have hitherto been successful in all 
your attempts, and who have not yet experienced 
any reverse of fortune j but I pray you to profit 
by the experience of others. You now behold in 
me a person who was once almost master of your 
country, and who am now brought, at last, to the 
** defence of my own. I encamped "within a few 
^< miles of Rome, and offered the possessions round 
the Forum to sale. Urge not the chance of war 
too far. I now offer to surrender, on the part of 
Carthage, all her pretensions to Spain, Sardinia, 
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Sicilyt , and every, other island that lies between 
this continent and 3H)urs. I wish only for. peace 
to my country^ that she may enjoy undisturbed 
her ancient possessions on this coast; and J think; 
that the terms I offer are sufficiently advantageous 

<' and honourable to obtain your consent.'' 
To this address Scipio replied, ^^ That the Ro* 

*< mans had not been ag^ssors in the present or 
preceding wars with Carthage : that they strove 
to maintain their own rights, and to protect their 
allies J and that, suitably to these righteous inten^ 
tions, they had.been favoured by the justice of the 
gods : that no .one knew better than himself the in^ 

^' ^ stability of human affitirs, nor should be more on 
his guard against the chances of wan The termst ^' 

he said, ^^ which you now propose might have bseft 
accepted, had you offered them while yet in Italy, 
and had proposed, as a prelude to the treaty, to 
remove from thence; but now that yoi; are forced, 
not only to evacuate the Roman territory,, but are 
stripped of part of your own, and are already dri- 
ven from every post you propose to surrender^ 
these concessions are no longer sufficient ; they 

'' are no more than a part of the conditions already 
agreed to by your countrymen, and which th^ey, 
on your appearance in Africa, so basely retracted* 
Besides what you now offer, it was prp;nised on 

^' their part, that all Roman captives should be re- 

^^ stored without ransom ; that all armed ships should 

<^ be delivered up; that a sum of five thousand ta^ 
ilents should be paid, and hostages given by Car- 
thage for the performances of all these articles^ 
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^ On the credit of this agreement we granted a 
^ cessation of arms^ but were shamefully betrayed 
>' by the councils of Carthage* Now to abate any 
r<< pait of the articles which were dien stipulated, 
^^ would be to reward a Inreacfa of faith, and to in- 
struct nations hereafter how to profit by perfidy. 
You may therefwe be assured, that I will not so 
^' much as transmit to i^me any proposal that does 
*^ not contein, as preliminaries^ every article former- 
^* ]y stipulateSdy together with sudi additional con- 
^^ cessions as may induce the RomMis to renew the 
^^ treaty. On any other terms than these, Carthage 
^' must vanquish^ or submit at discretion *.^ 

From this interview both parties withdrew with 
an immediate prospect of actioiii ; and on the fol- 
lowing day, neither having any hopes^ of ^vantage 
&om delay or surprise, came forth into the plain in 
'ord6r of batde. 

Hannibal formed his ^anny in three lines, witii their 
elephants in front. 

' Scipio drel^ forth his legions in their usual divi- 
sions, but somewhat differently arranged. 

bannibal had above eighty dephants, with which 
he proposed to begin the action. Behind these ht 
formed tifie mercenary troops, composed of Gauh, 
tigurians, and Spaniards. In a second line he pla- 
ced the AMcans and natives of Carthage ; and in a 
third line^ about half a quarter of a ctiile behind the 
firsts be placed the veterans who' had shared with 
himself in all the dangers a;nd honours of the Italian 



• Polyb, lib. XT, c. 6, 7, 8. 
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war. He placed his cavalry in th^ wings, opposite 
to those of the enemy. 

Scipio posted Lselius with the Roman cavalry oi| 
his leflt, and Massinissa with the Numidian horse on 
his right. He placed the manipulest or divisions of 
the legions, not as usual mutually covering their in* 
tervals, but covering each other from front tp rear. 
His intention in this disposition was to leave contir 
nued avenues or lanes, through which the elephants 
might pass without disordering the columns. A% 
the head of each qolumn he placed the Velites,, or 
irregular infantry, with orders to gaU the elephants^ 
and endeavour to force them back upon their own 
lines ; or, if this could not be effected, to fly before 
them into the intervals of the heavy*armed foot, and^ 
by the ways which were lefl open between the ma^^ 
nipules, to conduct them into the rear. It being 
the nature of these animals, even in their wild stat^ 
to be the dupes of their own resentment, and tp fol- 
low the hunter by whom they were galled, into any 
snare that is prepared for them * ; the design thus 
formed by Scipio to mislead these animals, accord* 
ingly, with respect to many of them, proved suc- 
cessful. 

As soon as the cavalry began to skirmish on the 
wings, Hannibal gave the signal for the elephants to 
charge. They were received by a shower of missile 
weapons from the Roman light infantry, and, as 
usual, carried their riders in different directions. 
Some broke into their own line with considerable 

• Vid. Buff. HUt. Nat 
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disorder, oUiers fled between the armies and escaped 
by the flanks, and many, incited with rage, as Scipio 
had foreseen, pursued the enemy that galled them 
trough the intervals of the Roman divisions quite 
out of the action ; and in a little time the front of 
the two armies was cleared of these animals, and of 
all the irr^ulars who had dcirmished between them 
whilst they were preparing to engage. 

Although the first and second line of Hannibal's 
foot had advanced, to profit by the impression which 
the elephants were likely to make ; the third line 
still remained on its ground, and seemed to stand 
aloof from the action. 

In these circumstances, the first line of the Car- 
thaginian army, composed of Gauls and Ligurians^ 
engaged with the Roman legions ; and, after a short 
resistance, were- forced back on the second line, 
who, having orders not to receive them, nor allow 
them to pass, presented their arms. The fugitives 
were accordingly massacred on both sides, and fell 
by the swords of their own party, or by those of the 
enemy. 

The second line, consisting of the African and na- 
tive troops of Carthage, bad a similar fate ; they pe- 
rished by the hands of the Romans, or by those of 
their own reserve, who had orders to receive them 
on their swords, and turn them back, if possible, a- 
gainst the enemy. 

Scipio, after so much blood had been shed, find- 
ing his men out of breath and spent with hard labour, 
embarrassed with heaps of the slain, scarcely able to 
Jteep their footing on ground become slippery with 
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mud and gore, and under these disadvantages likely 
to be instantly attacked by a fresh enemy, who had 
yet borne no part in the contest ; he endeavoured, 
without loss of time, to put himself in a posture to 
renew the engagement. . 

His cavalry, by good fortune, in these hazardous 
circumstances, v^eve victorious on both the wings^ 
and were gone in pursuit of the enemy. He order- 
ed the ground to be cleared ; and his columns, in 
the original form of the action, having been some* 
what displaced, he ordered those of the first line to 
close to the centre ; those of the second and tlurd 
to divide, and gaining the flanks, to form in a conti^ 
nued line with the front. In this manner, while the 
ground was clearing of the dead, probably by the 
Velites or irregular troops, he, with the least posii* 
ble loss of time, and without any interval of confiir 
sion, completed his line to receive the enemy. Ab 
action ensued, which, being to decide the event of 
this memorable war, was likely to remain some time 
in suspense ; when the cavalry of the Roman army, 
returning from the pursuit of the horse, they had 
routed, fell on the flank of the Carthaginian infantiy, 
and obliged them to give way. , 

Hannibal had rested his hopes of victory on the 
disorder that might arise from the attack of his ele^ 
phants, and if this should fail, on the steady valour 
of the veterans, whom he reserved for the last effort 
to be made, when he supposed that the Romans, al- 
ready exhausted in their conflict with the two seve- 
ral lines whom he sacrificed to their ardour in the 
beginning of the battle, might be unable to contend 
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with the third, yet fresh for action and inured to 
victory. He was disappointed in the effect of hi^ 
elephants^ by the precaution which Scipio had tak^n 
in evening his intervals, and in formipg continued 
lines for their passage from, front to rear ; and of 
the effect of his reserve, by the return of the ene- 
joy's horse, while the action was yet undecided *• 
Having taken no measures to secure a retreat, nor 
to save any part of his army, he obstinately fought 
every minute of the day to the last ; and when he 
could delay the victory of his enemy no longer, he 
qtdtted the field with a small party of horse, of whom 
many, overwhelmed with hunger and fatigue, having 
fallen by the way, he arrived with a few, in the 
course of two days and two nights, at Hadrumetum. 
Here he embarked and proceeded by sea to Car- 
thage* His arrival convinced his countrymen of the 
extent of their loss. Seeing Hannibal without an 
army, they believed themselves to be vanquished; 
and, with minds unprovided with that spirit which 
48upported the Romans when overthrown at Thrasi- 
menus and Cannae, were now desirous, by any con- 
cessions,' to avert the supposed necessary conse- 
quences of their fate. 

The riotous populace, who had so lately pursued 
with vengeance, and threatened to tear asunder, the 
supposed authons of peace t, were now silent, and 
ready to embrace any terms that might be prescribed 
by the enemy. Hannibal, knowing how little his 
<:ountrymen were qualified to contend with misfor- 

• Polyb. lib. XT, c. 16. f Appian. de Bell. Punic, p. 31. 
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tone, confessed in the Senate that he was come from 
deciding! not the event of a single battle, hut. the 
fate of a great war, and advised them to accept of the 
iricfeor^s terms *• They accordingly determined to 
sue £ov peace. 

In the mean time, the Roman army> in pursuit of 
its victoiy, was returned to the coast ; and hi^ving 
dreceiyed from Italy a large supply of stores and mili- 
tary engines, together with a reinforcement of fifty 
galleys, was in a condition not only to resume the 
siege of Utica and Tunis, but likewise to threaten 
with a «torm the capital itself; and, for this purpose 
began to invest the town and block up the harbour* 

Scipio being himself embarked, and conducting 
ihe fleet to its station, was met by a Carthaginian 
vessel that hoisted wreaths of olive and other ensigns 
of peace. This vessel had ten commissioliers on 
board, who were authorised to declare the submis- 
sion of Carthage, and to receive the victor's iiom* 
mands. 

The ambition of Scipio might have inclined iiim 
to urge his victory to the utmost, that he might car- 
ry, instead of a treaty, the spoils of Carthage to adoini 
his triumph at Rome. But the impatience with 
which the Consuls of the present and of the preced- 
ing year endeavoured to snatch from his hands the 
glory of terminating the war, may, with other mo- 
tives, have induced him to receive the submission of 
the vanquished upon the first terms that appeared 
sufficiently honourable, and suited to the 6bject of 
the commission with which he had been charged. 



* JPolyb. lib. XT, c. 4—17. LW. Ub. zxk. c 31. 
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In allusion to this circumstance, he was heard to 
say, that Claudius, by his impatience to supplant him 
in thb command, had saved the republic of Car- 
thage *• But men seldom act from any single con- 
sideration ; and Scipio is, in aU probability, justly 
supposed to have had other and nobler motives than 
this jealousy of a successor. He is even said to have 
spared the rival of his country, in order to maintain 
the vigilance of state and the emulation of national 
virtue. This consideration of an ingenuous mind 
the Elder Cato, who had served under him in the 

• 

station of Quiestor, and who was not inclined to flat- 
ter, did him the honour to ascribe to him in a speech 
to the Senate t. 

Scipio, having appointed the Carthaginian commis- 
sioners to attend him at Tunis, prescribed the fol- 
lowing terms : 

That Carthage should continue to hold in Africa 
all that she had possessed before the war, and be go- 
verned by her own laws and institutions : 

That she should make immediate r^titution of all 
Boman ships or other effepts taken in violation of 
the late tnice ; 

Should release or deliver up all captives, deserters, 
or fugitive slaves taken or received during any part 
of the war : 

Surrender the whole of her fleet, saving ten gal- 
leys of three tier of oars : 

Delivei; up all the elephants she then had in the 
stalls of the republic, and refrain from taming or 
breaking any more of those animals : 



* Appian. de BelL Funict p. 36. f Ibid. 
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That she should not make war on any nation what' 
ever without consent of the Romans : 

That she should indemnify Massinissa for all the 
losses he had sustained in the late war : 

And, to reimburse the Romans, pay a sum often 
thousand talents *y at the rate of two hundred talents 
a-year for fifty years. 

That the State should give hostages for the per- 
formance of these several articles, such as Scipio 
should select from the noblest families of Carthage, 
not under fourteen, nor exceeding thirty years of 
age: 

And that, until this treaty should be ratified, they 
should supply the Roman forces in Africa with paj^ 
and provisions. 

When these conditions were reported in the jSe^ 
nate of Carthage, one of the members arose, and, in 
terms of indignation, attempted to dissuade the ac- 
ceptance of them : but Hannibal, with the tone of A 
master, interrupted and commanded him silencei 
This action was resented by a general cry of displea* 
sure ; and Hannibal, in excuse of his rashness, in* 
formed the Senate, that he had left Carthage while 
yet a child of nine years old } that he was now at the 
age of forty-five ; and, after a life ^ent in eamps 
and military operations, returned for the first time 
to bear his part in political councils ; that he hoped 
they would bear with his inexperience in matters o£ 
civil form, and regard more the tendency than the 
manner of what he had done } that he was sensible 

* Near two miDioni Sterling. 
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the proposed tierms of peace were unfavourable, but 
he knew not how else bis country was to be rescued 
from her present distress ; he wished to reserve her 
for a time in which she could exert her resolution 
with more advantage. He hoped that the Senate 
would, in the present extremity, accept, without he- 
sitation, and even without consulting the people, 
conditions which, though hard, were, notwithstand- 
ing, less fatal to the commonwealth than any one 
could have hoped for in the night that followed the 
battle of Zama *• 

The conditions were accordingly accepted, and 
• deputies were sent to Rome with conces- 
sions, which in some measure stripped the 
republic of her sovereignty. The ratification of the 
treaty was remitted to Scipio, and the peace con- 
cluded on the terms he had prescribed. 

Four thousand Roman captives were instantly re^ 
leased : five hundred galleys were delivered up and 
burnt: the first payment of two hundred talents 
was exacted., and, under the execution of this article, 
ihany members of the Carthaginian Senate were in 
tears. Hannibal was dbserved tp smile, and being 
questioned on this insult to the public distress, made 
answer, That a smile of scorn for those who felt not 
the loss of their country, until it afiected their pri- 
vate concerns, was an expression of sorrow for Car- 
thage. 



• Polyb. lib. XV, c. 15. JAt, lib. zzz, c. 57. 
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CHAP. VI. 

State of Rome at (he peace with Carfhage. — War$^ taith the 
Gauls. — With the Mac^anicms.-^^BMle of Cynocaphabel 
— Peace. — Breedom to Greece. — Preludes to the tear wWi 
Antioehus. — Night ofHanmbal to Uuxt prince. — Antiodim 
passes into Europe.^^DiqM>stSons made by- the Bomans^^^ 
Might ofAnOochus to Amu^^JERs drfeat at the mountamsi 
qf Siphj^uSn-^Peaoe and settlement qf Amu — Course qfBo^ 
man affairs at homey ^c. 



In the course of the war, which terminated in so 
tinguished a superiority of the Roman over the Carr 
thaginian repubUc, the victors had experienced 
much greater distress than had» even in the last stage 
of the conflict, fallen to the share of the vanquished^ 
The territory of Rome, for some years, lay waste ; 
habdtations were in ruins ; slaves and cattle carried 
off, and the people themselves dispersed. The city 
was reduced to a scanty supply of provisions, and 
threatened with famine *• Among other modes of 
taxation devised at this time,, the monopoly of salt 
was established or renewed y but every public fund# 
constituted in the ordinary way* being insuj^cienl^ 
the State had recourse to the voluntary contribution 
of its members, and called for th6ir plate and other or- 
naments of silver and gold to supply the defect T][ie 
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silver coin was debased by a great mixture of alloy^ 
and the copper As was reduced from its late coinage 
at two ounces to one *• The numbers of the people 
on the rolls, either by desertion or by the sword of 
the enemy, uncommonly fatal in such a series of bat- 
tles, were reduced from two hundred and seventy 
thousand to nearly the half t. 

In the musters and levies,* no less than twelve co- 
lonies at once withheld their names, and refused 
their support* Yet^ proof against the whole of these 
sufferings, the Romans maintained the conflict with 
a resolution, which seemed to imply, that they con- 
sidered the smallest concession as equivalent to ruin. 
And in the continued exertion of this unconquerable 
spirit, in proportion as the pressure of war was re- 
moved, their circumstances rose to a flood of pro- 
sperity and greatness, corresponding to the low ebb 
to which they seemed to have fallen in the course of 
their adverse fortune. 

They joined, in Sicily, to their former possessions, 
the city of Syracuse, and the whole kingdom of 
fliero. In Spain, they succeeded to all the posses- 
sions, to all the claims and pretensions of Carthage, 
and became masters of all that had been the subject 
of dispute in the war. They brought Carthage her- 
self under contribution, and reduced her almost to 
the state of a province. 



• Plin. Nat. Hist lib. iii, c. 5. 

f These were probably tiie citizens fit to carry arms, residing in the city ; for 
it was not yet the practice to enrol those who did not offer their names at Rome. 
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On the side of Macedonia and Illyricum, in thdr 
treaty with Philip and his allies, they retained to 
themselves considerable pledges^ not only of securi- 
ty, but of power ; and began to be considered in 
the councils of Greece as the principal arbiters of 
the fortunes of nations. 

In Italy, where their progress was still of greater 
consequence, they became more absolute master* 
than they had been before the war. The cantoM 
which, in so general a defection of their allies, had 
continued faithful to them, were fond of the merit 
they had acquired, and were confirmed in their at- 
tachment by the habits of zeal which they had ex* 
erted, and the pride they indulged as partners in so 
{m>sperous a cause. Those, on the contrary, who 
had revolted, or withdrawn their allegiance, were 
reduced to a state of submission more entire than 
they had foraierly acknowledged ; and die sove» 
reignty of the whole, being, till now, precarious and 
tottering, derived, from the very storm which had 
shaken it, stability and force. 

But| notwi^tanding the splendour of such rafiid 
advancement, and of the high militaiy and politiQai 
talents which procured it, if by any accident tbo 
career of the Romans had been stopped at the ipu> 
s^it conjuncture, their name, it is probaUe, would 
never have i^eared on the record of poiished na^ 
tionsy nor they themselves b«en otherwise known 
than as a barbarous horde which had fallen a prey to 
more fortunate assertors of 4omifiiion qr conquest 

The Romans, being altogether men of the sword, 
or of the State, made no application to letters, or 

VOL, I. p 
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sedentary occupations. Cato is introduced by Ci- 
cero as saying, That it had been anciently the fa- 
shion at Roman feasts to sing heroic ballads in ho^ 
nour of their ancestors ; that this custom had been 
discontinued in his own time ; and it is probable, 
from the great change which their language under- 
went in a few years, that they had no popular stan- 
dard in writing, or even in oral tradition, by which 
the uniformity of language has, in other instances, 
been longer preserved. They had hitherto no his- 
torian, poet, or philosopher j and it was only now, 
that any taste began to appear for the compositions 
or works of such hands. Fabius, Ennius, and Cato, 
became the first historians of their country, and 
raised the first literary monuments of genius that 
were to remain with posterity •• 

The inclination which now appeared for the learn- 
ing of the Greeks was, by many, considered as a 
mark of degeneracy, and gave rise to the never-end- 
ing dispute, which, in this as in other nations, took 
place between the patrons of ancient and modem 
times. The admirers of antiquity, being attached 
to. what they received from their ancestors, were dis- 
posed to reject even real improvements, and seem- 
ed willing to stop the progress of ingenuity itself. 
The gay, and the fashionable, on the other hand, 
liked what was new ; were fond of every change, 
and would ever adopt the latest invention as the 
model of elegance as well as fashion. 

To the simplicity of the Roman manners in other 



* In the nxth century of Room. 
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respects^ and to the ability of the most accomplish*- 
ed councils of state, was joined a very gross super- 
stition, which led to many acts of absurdity and 
cruelty. In this particular it appears, that the cfon* 
ceptions of men, however they may affect the con- 
duct of private life^ are altogether unconnected with 
their civil and politicfal, as well as military charac- 
ter i and that the rites they adopt, evetf when inno^ 
tenti and the most admissible expressions of wor- 
ship^ do not deserve to be recorded for any other 
purpose, than to shew how far they are arbitrary, and 
how little, in many instances, they are directed, even 
among nations otherwise the most accomplish^, by 
any rule of utility, humanity, of reason. 

A little time before the breaking out of the late 
war, the Roman Senate, upon the report of a pro- 
phecy, that the Grauk and the Greeks were to pos- 
sess the city, ordered a man and a woman of each of 
those nations to be buried alive in the market-place ; 
supposing, we may imagine, that, by this act of mon- 
strous injustice and cruelty, they were to fulfil or 
elude the prediction *• They attended to the number- 
less prodigies that were anniKiUy collected, and to the 
charms that were suggested to avert the evils which 
those prodigies were supposed to presage, no less 
than they did to the most serious a^^irs of the Com- 
monwealth t. They frequently seemed to impute 
their distresses^ more to the neglect of superstitiootf 
rites, than to the misconduct- of their officers^ or to 
the superiority of their enemies. Fabius^ who, by 

* Plutarch, in vit. MarctU. • f l^d. Lit. pagsiin. 
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perseverance and steadiness, in a time of advesisity^ 
had the merit of restoring their a£&irs» vasno less 
celebrated for his diligence in averting the effect of 
prodigies and' unhappy presages, than he was for the 
conduct and ability of a cautious and successful 
commander *. Even Scipio is said to have been in- 
fluenced by his dreams, and to have had his special 
revelations : But in a mind like his, even dreams 
mid revelations might partake of the soil in which 
they sprung up, and be the suggestions of sound 
reason itself. From such examples, however, we 
may leam the fallacy of partial representations of na- 
tional character, and be warned to avoid any infer- 
ence from the d^eets or accomplishments which in- 
dividuals or nati<H)S may exhibit of one kind, to es- 
tablish those of another. 

The peace with Carthage was introduced with 
tome popular acts, in favour of those who had suf- 
fered remarkably in the hardships and dangers of the 
war. Large quantities of corn, that had been seiz* 
ed id the magazines of the enemy, were jBold in the 
city at a low price ; and a considerable distribution 
of laod was made to numbers of the people in renmrd 
of their long and perilous services. 

These precedent3, however reasonable in the cir« 
cumstances from which they arose, became the 
sources of great abuse : idle subjects, in the sequel, 
were taught to rely on public gratuities, and were 
made to hdpe, that, in the midst of sloth and riot, 
they mig^t subsist without care, and without in- 

• Plutarch, in ynU TKb, Mtt. 
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dustry. Soldiers were taught to expect extraordi* 
nary rewards for ordinary services ; and ambitiowi 
leaders were instructed how to transfer the affection 
and the hopes of the legions from the repiiblic to 
themselves. 

The treaty with Carthage^ while it terminated the 
principal war in which the Romans were engaged^ 
being still short of absolute peace^ only left them afc 
leisure to pursue a variety of qusrvels^ which yet w* 
mained on their hands; The Insubres^ and other 
Gaulish nations on the Po^ although they had not 
taken the full advantage^ which the presence of 
Hannibal in Italy might hare given them against the 
Roman usurpations^ were unable to remain at peaces 
arid were unwilling to acknowledge the assumpticm 
of power in any nation over their own. Having a 
Carthaginian exile, of the name of Hamilcar, at their 
head, they attempted again to dislodge the colonies 
of Cremona and Placentia ; and, on that side, witii 
various events for some years, furnished occupatioq 
to'the arms of the republic. 

Philip, notwithstanding the treaty of peace, which| 
about three years before, he had concluded with the 
Romans, had lately supplied the Carthaginians with 
an aid of four thousand men, and a sum of money. 
Of the men he had sent to the assistance of Car- 
thage, many had been taken^at the battle of Zama, 
and detained as captives. Trusting, however, to 
the authority of his crown, he sent, while the treaty 
of peace betwixt the Romans and Carthaginians was 
in agitation, a message to demand the enlargement 
of his subjects. To this message the Senate replied 
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with disdain, that the king of Macedonia appeared 
to desire a war, and should have it. 

Numbers, at the same time, wearied and exhaust- 
ed with the late contest, engaged in this with un- 
common reluctance. The Senate, they thought, 
was directed by the ambition of its members, who 
never ceased to seek for new subjects of triumph, 
and for fresh occasion of military honours to themf 
selves, : Upon the question being put, notwithstand*^ 
ing their aversion to indulge their leaders in such 
pursuits, the people were persuaded to give their 
consent, upon a representation of the great encroach- 
ments which were making by the king of Macedo- 
nia on his neighbours, and the supposed necessity of 
canying the war into his omhi country, in order to 
check or prevent his designs even upon Italy itself. 

Philip, from being the head of a free confederacy, 
in which the Achaeans, and many other states of 
Greece were combined, aspired to become the des* 
potic sovereign of that country ; and, either by in- 
sinuation or force, had made himself master of most 
places of consequence round the ^^gean Sea, whe- 
ther in Europe or Asia. Upon the death of Ptolemy 
Fhilopater, and the succession of an infant son of 
that prince to the throne of Egypt, the kings of Ma- 
cedonia and S3(ria had entered into a concert to 
divide between themsdves the possessions of the E- 
gyptian monarchy ; and Philip, in order to be ready 
for this more distant operation in the East, was busy 
in reducing the places which still held out against 
him in Greece and its neighbourhood. 
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For this purpose he had sent an army with orders 
to take possession of Atll^ens, and was himself em* 
ployed in the siege of Abydos. The Athenians sent 
a message to Rome to sue for protection. ^* It is no 
** longer a question,^' said the Consul Sulpicius, in 
his harangue to the people, ** whether you will have 
a war with Philip, but whether you will have that 
war in Macedonia or in Italy, If you delay un- 
til Philip has taken Athens, as Hannibal took Sa^ 
guntum, you may then see him arrive in Italy, not 
after a, march of five months, and after the pas- 
sage of tremendous mountains, but aft;er a voyage 
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** of five days from his embarkation at Corinth/' . 

These considerations decided the resolution of 
the Roman People for war ; and the officers, yet re* 
maining in Sicily at the head of the sea and the land 
forces which had been employed against Carthage, 
had orders, without touching on Italy, to make sail 
for the coast of Epirus. 

The Consul Sulpicius being destined to command 
in this country, found, upon his arrival, that Atta^ 
lus, the king of Pergamus, and the republic of 
Rhodes, had already taken arms to opppse the pro- 
gress of their common enemy. In concert with 
these allies, and in conjunction with the Dardanians 
and other cantons who joined him on the frontiers 
of Macedonia, the Roman Consul was enabled to re- 
lieve and to protect the Athenians- But the other 
states of Greece, though already averse to the pre- 
tensions of Philip, and impatient of his usurpations ; 
even the Etolians, though the most determined op- 
ponents of this prince } seemed to be undecided oq 
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tbifl occanon, and de&rred entering into any en- 
gagement with the BomanB. The reputation of the 
Macedonian armies was still very high ; and it was 
doubtful, whether these Italian invaders, considered 
aa an upstart and a barbarous power, might be able 
to protect the states that declared for them against 
the veogeance of so ^reat a king *. 
. The two first years of the war elapsed without any 
decisive event. Philip took post on the mountains 
that separate Epirus from Thessaly, and effectually 
prevented the Romans from penetrating any farther. 
But, in the third year, Titus Quintus Clamininus, 
yet a young man under thirty years of age, being 
CSonsul, and destined to this command, brought to 
an immediate issue a contest which, till then, bad 
been held in suspense. 

The Roman armies, except in their first encoun^ 
ters with Pyrrhus, had never measured their force, 
nor compared their advantages with any troops form- 
ed on the Grecian model, and, to those who reasoned 
on the subject, the legion may have appeared great- 
ly inferior to the Macedonian phalanx. One pre- 
sumption, indeed, had appeared in favour of the Ro- 
mans, that both Pyrrhus and Hannibal had been 
induced, by experience, to adopt their .weapons, 
though there is no account of their having imitated 
the legion in its order of battle, or in the disposition 
of its manipules. 

The phalanx was calculated to present a strong 
and impenetrable front, supported by a depth of co- 



* Plutarch, in vit. Flaiiun. p. 407. 
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lumn, which might be varied occasionally to suit 
with the ground. The men were armed with lancet 
of twenty-one or twenty-four feet in length. The 
five first ranks, in levelling their shaftSf could extend 
their points beyond the front of their line. The ze- 
tnainder, by resting their spears obliquely on the 
shoulders of those that were before them, formed a 
kind of shed to intercept the missiles that showeoed 
from a distance ; and, with their pressure, supported 
or urged on to the enemy, the weight of a column 
so formidably armed in the front. 

In the shock of the phalanx and legion, it is com- 
puted, that every single man in the first rank of the 
legion, requiring a square space of six feet in which 
to ply his weapons, and acting with his buckler and 
sword, had ten points of the enemy's spears opposed 
to him * : nevertheless^ the strength of the phalanx 
being entirely collected abreast, and depending on 
the doseness of its order ; when attacked on the 
flank or the rear, when broken or taken by surprise^ 
and unformed, it was easily routed, and was calculai- 
ted only for level ground, and the defence of a sta- 
tion accessible only in one direction. 

The Roman manipules could face to the right, the 
]efit, or the rear ; and the legion had a separate force 
in every small division, or evennin the arms of eyery 
single man ; and, if they had space enough to ply 
their weapons, could scarcely be taken by surprise, 
or be made to suffer for want of a determinate order. 
It was serviceable, therefore, upon any ground^ and, 
. ■ • — . 

• Polyb. lib. XYii, c. 23. 
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except on the front of tlie phalanx, had an undoubt- 
ed advantage over that body. 

In its ordinary form, the legion made its attack 
on separate points, or at sensible intervals ; and its 
inpressions had a tendency to bend or disjoin the 
front of the phalanx. The manipules of the second 
line were made to face the intervals of the first, in 
order to take advantage of any break or disorder in 
the front of the enemy, whether they repulsed and 
pursued, or gave way to the divisions that attacked 
them. 

* 

Such are the reasonings which occurred to military 
men, at least afler the events of the present wan 
In the mean time the Romans, in whatever degree 
they comprehended this argument, had sufficient 
confidence in their own weapons, and in their loose 
order, to encounter the long spear and compacted 
fotce of their enemy. 

When Flamininus arrived in Epirus, Philip re- 
ceived him in a rugged pass, where the Adus bursts 
from the mountains that separate Epirus from Thes- 
saly. This post was strong, and could be defended 
even by irregular troops ; but the phalanx, in this 
place, had none of its peculiar advantages ; the Ro- 
mans got round it upon the heights, and obliged the 
TT /. eife ^i^S ^f Macedonia to retire. He fled 
through Thessaly ; and, to incommode the 
enemy in their attempts to pursue him, laid waste 
the country as he passed. 

The flight of Philip determined the Etolians to 
take part in the war against him ; and the Roman 
general, after the operations of the compaign, being 
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to winter in Phocis on the Gulf of Corinth, found, 
that the greater part of the Achaean states were like- 
wise disposed to join him^ He took advantage of 
this disposition, and got possession of all tha towns 
in the Peloponnesus, except Corinth and Argos, 
which stiU continued in alliance with the enemy. 

In the following spring, Philip having, with great 
industry, collected and disciplined the forces of his 
kingdom, received Flamininus in Thessaly. The ar* 
mies met in the neighbourhood of Pberae ; but the 
country, being interspersed with gardens, and cut 
with plantations and hedges, the king declined a 
battle, and withdrew. Flamininus, knowing that he 
had magazines at Scotusa, supposed that he was gopQ 
towards that place, and followed by a route that wa9 
separated from that of the king by a ridge of hillst 
In the first day -s mar(:h, the Romans and Macedo- 
nians were hid from each other by the heights ; and 
on the second day they were covered by a thick fog, 
which hindered them from seeing distinctly even 
the different parts of their own armies. 

The scouts and advanced parties on both sides, 
had, about the same time, ascended the heights to 
gain some observation of their enemy. They me( 
by surprise, and could not avoid an engagement^ 
Each party sent for support to the main body of their 
respective armies. The Romans had. begun tp give 
way, when a reinforcement arrived, that enabled 
them, in their turn, to press on the enemy, and to 
recover the height from which they had been forced. 
Philip was determined not to hazard his phalanx on 
that unfavourable ground, broken and interspersed 
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with little hills ; which, on account of their figure, 
were called the Cynocephalse \ He sent, nevclrthe* 
less, all his horse and irregular infantry to extricate 
his advanced party, and enable them to retire with 
honour. Upon their arrival, the advantage came to 
be op the side of the Macedonians ; and the Roman 
irregulars were forced from the hills in the utmost 
disorder. The cry of victoty was carried back to 
the camp of the king. His courtiers exclaimed, that 
now was the time to urge a flying enemy, and to 
complete his advantage. The king hesitated ; but 
could not resist the general voice. He ordered the 
phalanx to move ; and he himself at the head of the 
right wing, while his left was marching in column, 
had arrived and formed on the hill. On his way to 
this ground, he was flattered with recent marks of 
the victory which had been gained by his troops. 

The Roman general, at the same time, alarmed 
at the defeat of his light infantry, and seeing a kind 
of panic likely to spread through the legions, put the 
whole army in motion, and advanced to receive his 
flying parties. By this time the sun had considera- 
ble power, the fog cleared up, and discovered the 
right of the Macedonian phalanx already formed on 
the height. 

Flamininus hastily attacked this body^ and, being 
unable to make any impression, gave up the day, on 
that quarter, for lost. But, observing that the ene- 
my opposite to his right were not yet come to their 
ground, he instantly repaired to that wing, and, with 



* The name implies, that these hills resembled the head of a dog. 
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his elephants and light Infantry, supported by the 
legions, attacked them before the phalanx was fomi'* 
ed, and put them to flight. 

In this state of the action, a Tribune of the victor 
rious legion, being insensibly led in pursuit of the 
enemy, beyond the flank of the phalanx which yet 
stood entire on the right, ventured to, attack this 
body in the rear ; and, by this fortunate attempt, in 
so critical a moment, completed the victory in all 
parts of the field. 

Thus Philip, if his phalanx had any advantage 
over the legion of the Romans, had not, in two sue- 
cessive encounters, been able to avail himself of it ; 
and it may well be supposed, that, in the movements 
which require an army to act on varieties of ground, 
the chances are greatly in favour of the more versa- 
tile body *. 

From this field the King of Macedonia fled, with 
a mind already disposed not to urge the fate of the 
war any farther* He retired to the passes of the 
mountains that surround the valley of Tempe, and 
from thence sent a message to the Roman general 
with overtures of peace.^ 

It was a fortunate circumstance in the manners 
and policy of the Romans, that the same motives c£ 
ambition which urged the rulers of the State to war, 
likewise, on occasion, inclined the leaders of armies 
to peacci made them admit from an enemy the first 
ofiers of submission^ and embrace any terms on which 
they could for themselves lay claim to a triumph. 

• Polyb. lib. xvil, c 22. 
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The prayer of the republic^ in entering on a war, 
included three objects, safety, victory, and enlarge- 
ment of territory *. Every general endeavoured to 
obtain these ends for his country ; but, in proportion 
as he approached to the completion of his wishes, 
he became jealous of his successor, and desirous to 
terminate a war before any other should come to 
snatch out of his hands the trophies he had won. 
This people appeared, therefore, on most occasions, 
willing to spare the vanquished, and went to extre- 
mities only by degrees, and urged by the ambition 
of successive leaders, who, each in his turn, wished 
to make some addition to the advantages previously 
gained to his country. At the same time, the State, 
when furnished with a fair pretence for reducing a 
province to subjection, made the most effectual ar- 
rangements, to accomplish its end. 

Flamininus, on the present occaaion, encouraged 
the advances that were made to him by Philip, 
granted a cessation of arms, gave him an opportuni- 
ty to continue his applications for peace at Rome, 
and forwarded the messenger whom he sent on this 
business. The Senate, on being informed that the 
Eong of Macedonia cast himself entirely on the mer- 
cy and justice of the Romans, named ten commis- 
sioners to be joined with Flamininus, and to deter- 
mine, in presence of the other parties con^ 
cerned in the war, what were to be the 
terms on which peace should be granted. 



• Lir. lib. xxzi, c 5. 
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The time was not yet come for the Romans to lay 
hold of any possessions beyond the sea of Ionia. 
They had transported their forces so far as the mere 
protectors of Athens ; were satisfied with the title 
of Deliverers of Greece jand, under pretence of set- 
ting the republics of that quarter at liberty, detach- 
ed them from the Macedonian monarchy; but in 
this manner, made the first step towards conquest, 
by weakening their enemy, and by stripping him of 
great part of that power with which he had been 
able to resist them. 

They obliged the King of Macedonia to with- 
draw his garrisons from every fortress in Greece, 
and to leave every Grecian city, whether of Europe 
or Asia, to the full enjoyment of its own indepen* 
dence and separate laws. 

Under pretence of securing the effects of this 
treaty, they obliged him to surrender all his ships 
of war, except one galley, on which, it was said, 
were mounted sixteen tier of oars,! requiring a 
height above the water, and dimensions in every 
part, more fitted for ostentation than wieldiness or 
use. 

They made him reduce his ordinary military es« 
tablishments to five hundred men, and forbade him 
entirely the use of elephants. 

For themselves, they desired only to have the Ro* 
man captives restored, deserters delivered up, and a 
sum of one thousand talents to reimburse the ex- 
pense of the war •^ 



* Lit, lib. xxxiii^ c Sh 
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By this treaty the JBLomans not only weakened 
theif enemy, but acquired gr^ accessians of repu- 
tation and general confidence* They announced 
themselves as protectors of all free nations ; and in 
this character took an ascendant, which, even over 
the states they had rescued from foreign usurpa- 
tions, Jby degrees might rise into sovereignty and a 
formal dominion. 

To give the greater solemnity to the gift of liber- 
ty which they made to the Grecian States, they had 
liiis apparent act of splendid munificence proclaim- 
ed, in presence of great multitudes from every part 
of Greece, met to solemnise the ordinary games at 
the Isthmus of Corinth ; and, in return, were extol- 
led by the flatterers of their power, or the dupes of 
their policy, as the common restorers of freedom to 
mankind. 

The Romans thus hastened the completion of the 
treaty, by which they disarmed the King of Mace^ 
donia, upon having received information, that An^ 
ticx^hus. King of Syria, was in motion with a mighty 
£n*ce, and, without declaring his intentions, made 
sail towards Europe. This prince had succeeded to 
the kingdom of Syria, a few years before Ptolemy 
Philopater began to reign in Egypt, ot Philip in 
Greece ; and was nearly of the same age with those 
princes. In his youth he waged war with the king- 
dcmt of Egypt for the possession of Coelo-Syria, and 
with the Satraps or governors of his own provinces^ 
who attempted to render them independent, and to 
dismember his kingdom. His success in re-uniting 
all the members of his own monarchy, put him in 
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possession, of a great empire, which reached from 
the extremities of Armenia and Persia to Sardis and 
the seas of Greece. The splendour of his fortunes 
procured him the title of Antiochus the Great. The 
crown of Egypt had been, for some time, the prin- 
cipal object of his jealousy and of his ambition. He 
had made an alliance with Philip, in which the com-* 
mon object of the parties was to avail themselves of 
the minority of Ptolemy : but he was not aware, in 
time, how much the King of Macedonia stood in need 
of his support against the Romans ; or how much 
it was his interest to preserve that kingdom as a bar- 
rier against the encroachments of an ambitious peo- 
ple, who now began to direct their views to the 
East. He advanced, however, though now too late, 
by the coast of Asia to the Hellespont, with a fleet 
and an anny rather destined for observation, than 
for any decided part in a war which was actually 
brought to a conclusion about the time of his anri- 
val in those parts. 

At Lysimachia, the Roman deputies, who had 
been charged with the adjustment and execution of 
the late treaty, met with Antiochus, and remonstra- 
ted against some of his proceedings on the coast of 
Asia, as affecting the possessions both o£ Philip and 
of Ptolemy. They complained of his present inva- 
sion of Europe with a hostile force. ** The Ro- 
mans," they said, " had rescued the Greeks from 
Philip, not to deliver them over to Antiochus." 
They demanded restitution of all the towns he had 
taken from Ptolemy, and enjoined him to refrain 
from any attempts on the freedom of Greece. 

VOL. I. €i 
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To these remonstraQces and requisitions^ the king 
of Syria with scorn replied, That he knew the extent 
of his rights, and was not to be taught by the Ro- 
mans : that they were busy in setting bounds to the 
ambition of other states, but set no bounds to their 
own J advised them to confine their views to the a£- 
"fairs of Italy, and to leave those of Asia to the par- 
ties concerned* 

During the conferences which were held on these 
subjects, each of the parties, without communicating 
what they heard to the others^ received a report of 
the death of Ptolemy, the infant king of Egypt ; 
and they separated, intent on the respective evils to 
be apprehended, or the benefits to be reaped, from 
this event. 

This report, in which both parties were soon af* 
ter undeceived, occasioned the return of Antiochus 
into Syria, and suspended for some time the war 
which he was disposed to carry into Europe *• 

Under pretence of observing the motions of this 
prince, the Romans, although they had professed an 
intention to evacuate the cities of Greece, still kept 
possession of Demetrias, a convenient sea-port in 
Thessaly, and of Chalcis on the Straits of Euboea ; 
and Flamininus, under pretence 'of restraining the 
violence of Nabis, the tyrant of Lacedemon, and of 
restoring the tranquillity of that country f, still re- 
mained with an army in the Peloponnesus. 

While the Romans were carrying their fortunes 
with so high a hand in this part of the world, and 



* Lit. lib. xxxiii, c. 41. f Ibid. c. 
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defeating armies hitherto deemed invincible, they 
received a considerable check in Spain* 

TTiat country had been recently divided into two 
provinces ; and, though now possessed by the Ro- 
mans, without the competition of any foreign rival, 
it continued to be held by a very difficult and pre* 
carious tenure, that of force, opposed to the impa- 
tience and continual revolts of a fierce and nume- 
rous people. 

Spain had already furnished to Italy its principal 
supplies of silver and gold. At every triumph ob- 
tained in that country, the precious metals were 
brought in considerable quantities to the treasury of 
Rome J but were purchased for the most part with 
the blood of her legions, and led her into a succes- 
sion of wars, in which she experienced defeat as 
well as victory. About the time that flamininus 
had terminated the war in Macedonia, the Procon- 
sul Sempronius, in the nearer province of Spain, 
was defeated with the loss of many oflScers of rank» 
He himself was wounded in action, and soon after 
died. 

' Even the Roman possessions in Italy were not 
yet fully recovered from the troubles which had a- 
risen in the time of the late war with Carthage. 
The Gaulish nations on the Po still continued in a 
state of hostility. The slaves, of which the num- 
bers had greatly increased in Etruria, and other 
parts of the country, being mostly captives taken 
from enemies inured to arms and to violence, inter- 
rupted their servitude with frequent and dangerous 
revolts. Having persons among them, who had 

q2 
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been accustomed to* command dfil well as to obeyy 
they could form themselves into regular bodies* 
^nd enc<)unter the forces eniplbyed against them in 
battle*. 

. T!he ridge of the Appenines beyond the confines of 
EtruHa and the Roman frontier, still harboured fierce 
and numerous tribes known by the name of Ligu- 
lians and Gauls, who not only often and long defend- 
ed their own mpuntains and woods, but likewise fre- 
quently invaded the territory of the Romans, Here, 
or in Spain, during the recess of otlier wars^ there 
was a continual service for the Consuls and Pnetors, 
and a continual exercise to the legions. The State, 
nevertheless, though still occupied in this manner 
with petty enemies and desultory wars, never lost 
aight of the great objects of its jealousy, from whom 
wer6 to be apprehended a more regular opposition,, 
and better concerted designs of hostility. Among 
these, the Carthaginians were not likely to continue 
longer at peace than until they recovered their 
strength, or had the prospect of some powerful sup* 
port : And the king of Syria, possessed of the prin- 
cipal resources of Asia, was ready to join with this 
or any other party that was inclined to check the 
advancement of the Roman greatness. 
About a year after the conclusion of the war with 

u c. 558 ^^il*P» *^^ Romans received intelligence^ 
that the Carthaginians had entered into a 
correspondence with Antiochus; and as their sup* - 
posed imfdacable enemy, Hannibal, was then in one 

* LiT. lib. kXTii], c 56- 
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of the first offices of state at Carthage^ it \i^as not 
doubted, that any secret intrigues in which he was 
concerned were hostile to Rome. It was determined^ 
therefore, to send a proper commission into Africa, 
under pretence of an amicable mediation, in some 
differences that subsisted between Massinissa and 
the people of Carthage } but with injunction to the 
commissioners employed on this business to penef> 
trate, if possible, the designs of the Carthaginians ; 
and, if necessary, to demand that Hannibal, the sup^ 
posed author of a dangerous conspiracy against the 
peace of both the republics, should be delivered up* 
This great man^ from the termination of the late 
war, had acquitted himself in the political depart^ 
ments, to whicl^ he had been appointed, with an in^ 
tegrity and ability worthy of his high reputation at 
a soldier ; but his reformations in a corrupted state 
had procured him enemies at home, not less danger* 
ous than those he had encountered abroad *• Upcm 
the arrival of the Roman deputies, he suspected diat 
the commission regarded himself, and made no doubt 
that a faction, whose ambition he had restrained, 
and many particular persons whom he had recent^ 
ly incensed by the reformation of certain abuses in 
which they were interested, would gladly wize th^t 
opportunity to rid themselves of a powerfbl enemy^ 
and from fear or some other motives, prevail on a 
corrupted people to deliver him up to the Romans, 
It is said, that he had been long prepared for an 
emergence of this sort, and, without any embarrass* 

* LdT. lib. xxxiiiy c. 46--^9. 
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ment appeared^ upon the arrival of these messen- 
gers, in all the fiinctions of his public character ; 
but at night withdrew to the coast and set sail for 
Asia *• He was received by Antiochus at EphesuSf 
and looked upon as a person worthy to direct the 
councils of a great king ; a point of view too much 
exposed to envy, for the favourites of a courts or 
even for the prince himself long to endure. 

From this time forward the king of SyriBf suppo* 
sed to be governed by the counsels of Hannibal, 
became the principal object of attention and of jea- 
lousy at Rome ; and though he seined to remain in 
trftnquillity during about three years after the ac- 
quisition of this formidable counsellor, yet it was 
not doubted that the first violent storm was to burst 
from that quarter. . 

Flamininus had, during the greater part of this in- 
terval, remained in Greece ; had been occupied in 
settling the affiiirs of that country, or in observing 
the Etolians, who, being dissatisfied with the late 
peace, endeavoured to raise a spirit of discontent 
against the Romans. He made war at the same time 
against Nabis, the tyrant of Lacedemon j and though 
he failed in his attempt to force this i&mous usurper 
in his own capital, he obliged him to evacuate Ar- 
gos, and to cede all his possessions on the coast. By 
these means he removed the dangers with which 
some states of the Achaean league had been threat- 
ened, and restored them to the secure possession 
of their freedom. 



* Jay, lib* zvdiii c 46—49. 
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Having done so much, that no ground of jealousy 
or dktrust might remain ii> Greece, Flamininus per* 
suaded the Roman Commissioners to evacuate De- 
metrias, Chalcis, and Corinth, which they were dis- 
posed to retain in the prospect of a war with Antio- 
. chus; and having thus concluded the a£&irs that were 
intrusted to him, he returned into Italy, and made 
his entry at Rome in a triumphal procession, which 
lasted three days, with a splendid display of spoils, 
captives, and treasure *• 

All the troubles of Greece, at the departure of 
Flamininus, seemed to be composed ; these appear- 
ances, however, were but of short duration. Nabis 
being impatient under his late concessions, and flat* 
tering himself that the Romans would not repass the 
sea merely to exclude him from the possession of a 
few places of little consequence on the coast of the 
Peloponnesus, began to employ insinuation, corrup- 
tion, and open force, in order to recover the towns 
be had lost. In this design he was encouraged by 
the Etolians, who flattered him with the hopes of 
support, not only from themselves, but likewise from 
Antiochus, and even from Philip ; all of whom had 
an evident interest in repressing the growing power 
of the Italian republic. The Etolians had expected, 
at the dose of the war with Philip, to come into the 
place of that prince, as the head of all the Grecian 
confederacies, and to have a principal share in the 
spoils of his kingdom. They urged the Roman com- 
missioners to the final suppression of that monarchy ; 

* JAv, lib. xxxiy, c. 52. 
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and, being disappointed in all their hope8» complain- 
ed of the Romans, as bestowing upon others the fruits 
of a victory which had been obtained chiefly by theii^ 
loeans, and as having, under the pretence of setting 
the Greeks at liberty, reduced that country into a 
weak and disjointed state, which might in any future 
period render it an easy prey to themselves. 

Flamininus, accordingly, in all the measures he 
took for the settlement of Greece, had met from this 
people with a warm and obstinate resistance. He 
found them endeavouring to form a powerful confe- 
deracy against the Romans, and for this purpose en- 
gaged in intrigues with Nabis, Philip, and Antiochus; 
applying to each of them in terms suited to the sup- 
posed injuries they had severally received in the late 
war, or in the negotiations that followed. 

At the conclusion of the peace with Philips An- 
tiochus thinking himself, by the effects of that treaty, 
aggrieved, in respect to the freedom granted to some 
cantons in Thrace, on which he derived a claim from 
his ancestors, sent an embassy to Rome with remon- 
strances on this subject The Romans made answer, 
in the capacity which they had assumed of the deli- 
verers of Greece, that they would oppose every at- 
tempt to enslave any Grecian settlement whatever ; 
and as they had no designs on Asia, they expected 
that the king of Syria would not intermeddle in the 
concerns of Europe* While they gave this answer 
to the Ambassador of Syria, they resolved, under 
pretence of treating with the king himself, to send 
commissioners, in their turn, to observe his motions, 

Publius Scipio, the victor of Carthage, and who 
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upon his return to Rome had been saluted with the 
title of Africanus, is mentioned by some histdrians 
as haying been of this commission, and as having 
had some conversations with Hannibal, which are 
recorded to the honour of both. Livy, however, 
seems to reject these particulars as fabulous, while 
he admits that the apparent intimacy of Hannibal 
with the Roman Commissioners, very much dimi- 
nished the part which this formidable counsellor held 
in the confidence of the king *• 

About the same time, it became known that An- 
tiochus was meditating the invasion of Italy as well 
astof Greece i that the first of these objects was to 
be committed to Hannibal, who undertook to pre- 
vail on his countrymen to take a principal share in 
the war ; and that, for this purpose, he had sent a 
proper person to concert measures with his party at 
Carthage ; but the intrigoe being discovered, the 
opposite faction, in order to exculpate themselves^ 
gave that account by which the intention was known 
at Rome. 

Before this intelligence had been received, the 
Roman Commissionerstwere set out for Asia, and 
according to their instructions, passed through Per« 
gamus to consult with Eumenes the sovereign of 
that district, who, having reason to dread the power 
of Antiochus, employed all his jcredit to engage the 
Romans in a war with that prince. They had ^n 
audience of the king of Syria at Apamea, and a con- 
ference afterwards on the object of their commis- 
■ ' ill i ■ II ■ I ■ 1 1 ■ I I 

* Liv. lib* xzx¥> c. 14. 
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sion^ with a principal officer of his court at Ephesus. 
This minister made no scruple to charge the Ro- 
mans with the real designs of ambition, which they 
endeavoured to disguise under the pretence of pro- 
curing the liberties of Greece, " Your conduct,*' 
he saidt ** where you are in condition to act without 
f< disguise^.is a much better evidence of your inten- 
^' tion, than any professions you may think proper 
f * to make in Greece or in Asia, where, by assuming 
** a popular character^ you have so many parties to 
<< reconcile to your interest. Are not the inhabi- 
** tants of Naples and of Rhegium Greeks, as well 
<* as those of Lampsacus and Smyrna ? You are ex* 
'* tremely desirous to set the Greeks at liberty from 
'Vthe dominion of Antiochus alnd Philip, but have 
** no remorse in subjecting them to your own/' 

The deputies of the cities whose interest was in 
question were present at these conferences, and each 
pleaded the cause of his respective, country, but with- 
out any other effect than that of convincing the par- 
ties concerned, that a war could not long be avoid- 
ed. The Romans, alarmed by the intelligence re- 
ceived from Carthage, while their deputies were thus 
employed in Asia, had already begun to prepare for 
hostilities J and upon the report, of what had passed 
at the late conference, still continued to augment 
their iforces by sea and by land. Under pretence of 
repressing the violences committed by Nabis, they 
ordered one army into Greece, and stationed a se- 
cond on the coast of Calabria and Apulia, in order 
to support the operations of the first. 
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The Romans had reason to consider the Etolians 
as enemies^ and even to distrust the intentions of 
many of the republics lately restored to their liber- 
tyt who began to surmise, that under the pretence 
of being relieved from the dominion of Philip, they 
were actually reduced to a state of dependence on 
Rome* 

To obviate the difficulties which from these sur- 
mises might arise among the Grecian republics, the 
Roman Senate sent a fresh commission into that 
country, requiring those who were named in it to 
act under the direction of flamininus, the late de« 
liverer of Greece. These commissioners found the 
principal cities of that country variously affected : 
a general meeting of the states being called to re* 
ceive them at Demetrias, they were, by some of the 
parties present at this meeting, reproached with a 
design, under pretence of restoring the Greeks to 
their freedom, of detaching them from every power 
that was fit to protect them ; and they were likewise 
reproached with a design of establishing their own 
tyranny, under pretence of opposing that of every 
other state. 

This species of blasphemy, uttered against a power 
which the majority of those who were present offecU 
ed to revere, raised a great ferment in the council ; 
and the persons who had thus ventured to insult the 
majesty of Rome being threatened with violence, 
were forced to withdraw from Demetrias, and to 
take refuge in Etolia. The remaining deputies of 
Greece endeavoured to pacify the Roman Commis- 
sioners, and made humble entreaties that they would 
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not impute to so many different nations, what was no 
more than the frenzy of a few individuals. 

The Etolians had already invited Antiochus to pass 
into Europe. The measure was accordingly under 
deliberation in the council of this prince. Hannibal 
warmly recommended the invasion of Italy, as Ibe 
most effectual blow that could be struck at the Ro- 
mans* '* At home,'' he said, << their force is still 
** composed of disjointed materials, which will break 
^^ into pieces when assailed by the immediate touch 
of an enemy ; and the most effectual power that 
can be raised up against them, is that which may be 
^^ formed from the ruins of their own empire. But 
** if you allow them to remain in quiet possession of 
Italy, and to stretch out the arms of that country 
to a distance against you, their resources are end- 
less, and their strength irresistible." He made an 
offer of himself for this service, demanding one hun* 
dred galleys, ten thousand foot, and a thousand horse* 
With this armament he proposed to present himself 
on the coast of Africa, and, from what further rein*- 
forcements or supplies he could derive frotn Car" 
thage, to effect his descent upon Italy. 

These counsels, however, were given in vain. 
Hannibal, as a person likely to reap all the glory of 
every service in which he was to bear any part, had 
become an object of jealousy to the courtiers of An- 
tiochus, and to the king himself* Whatever advice 
he gave being received with more aversion than re- 
spect, only served to determine the king against 
every measure he proposed. •* Such a monarch," 
it was said by his flatterers, " cannot be under the 
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^^ necessity to employ foreign aid or direction :«— 
^^ his own force is sufficient to overcome the Romans 
" in any part of the worid :— the recovery of Greece 
'^ must be the first object of his arms : — he himself 
^^ is a Greek, and the people of his country, when- 
ever his galleys appear, will crowd on the shores to 
receive him : — the Etolians are already in arms for 
<^ this purpose :—-Nabis is impatient to recover the 
^' possessions of which he has been stripped by the 
^^ Romans : — Philip must eagerly fly to the standard, 
** which is set up against Rome, and embrace every 
opportunity to revenge the indignities which have 
been lately put upon himself and his kingdom */* 
Elate with these expectations, Antiochus set sail 
for Europe with ten thousand foot, some 

U. C. 562. ^ 

elephants, and a body of horse. He was 
received at Demetrias with acclamations of joy ; but 
he soon after discovered, that the invitations he had 
received from the people of that country proceeded 
from a desire to shift the burden of the war from 
themselves upon him, and instead of supporting him 
in his claims of ambition, were likely to make him 
the tool of intentions, equally hostile to his own pre« 
tensions as to those of the Romans. 

The Etolians, «t whose instance Antiochus had 
come into Greece, were still divided. One party 
among them contended for peace, and alleged that 
the presence of the king of Syria was a fortunate^ 
circumstance, only as it gave them an opportunity 
to negotiate with greater advantage. Another party 

* Lit. lib. xxxt, c. 18, and 42. 
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contended for immediate war ; insisting that force 
alone could obtain any equitable terms from such a 
party as that they had to contend with. 

Flamininus being present in the assembly of £to-^ 
lia whilst the resolution for peace or war with the Ro- 
mans was under debate, observed to the party who 
contended for war, that, before they proceeded to 
this extremity, they ought to have made their repre- 
sentations at Rome, and to have waited for an answer 
from thence. " fVe shall make our representations^ 
'* and demand ouranmier^^ said a principal person iit 
the assenibly, still thinking of a descent upon Italy 
to be effected by Hannibal, " perhaps where we are 
•* least ea^pectedt on the banks qfthe Tiber */' 

The resolution for war with the Romans was ac- 
cordingly taken in this assembly, and Antiochus was 
declared head of a confederacy to be formed for mu- 
tual support in the conduct of it This prince en- 
deavoured to obtain a declaration to the same efiect 
from the Achseans and Beotians ; but being disap- 
pointed in his application to those states, he left 
part of his forces at Demetrias, and he himself, as if 
he had come to act merely on the defensive, having 
negotiated his admission at Chalcis on the Straits of 
Euboea, retired behind the Euripui, and established 
his court at that place for the winter. 

Mean time the Romans prepared themselves as for 
a struggle of great difficulty, and probably of long 
duration t. They considered the abilities of Han- 
nibal, employed to conduct the forces of Asia, as a 



* lir. lib. xxxT, c 55, f Appian, Syrica, p. 95. 
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sufficient ground of alarm. Their first object was 
to guard Italy and their other possessions. An ar- 
my of observation was for this purpose stationed at 
Tarentum. A numerous fleet was ordered to pro- 
tect the coast. The Praetors and other officers of 
State, with proper forces under their command, had 
charge of the different districts of Italy that were 
suspected of inclining to the enemy, or of being dis- 
affected to the commonwealth. The instructions 
given to these officers were, to observe what was 
passing in the several quarters to which they were 
sent, but to avoid every occasion of animosity or tu- 
mult that might open a way for the admission of an 
enemy, or shew an invader where he might expect 
co-operation in the quarter to which he should di- 
rect his attack. 

Having made these dispositions for their own se- 
curity, they proceeded to form an army which was 
to act offensively, and remove the scene of the war 
to a distance. Bsebius, a Praetor of the preceding 
year, under pretence of opposing Nabis, who had 
renewed the war in the Peloponnesus, had already 
passed into Epirus with a considerable force. Aci- 
lius Glabrio, one of the Consuls of the present year, 
to whose lot this province had fallen, was under* 
stood to have in charge the farther preparations that 
were making for the invasion of Greece, and hasten- 
-ed the assembling of an army and fleet sufficient to 
prevent or disconcert the measures of the parties 
that were supposed to be forming in that countiy 
against the Romans. 

The usual tithes of corn were ordered from Sar- 
dinia, and double tithes from Sicily^ to sa^^jVj \3w^ 
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army in Epirus. Commissaries likewise were sent 
to Carthage and Numidia, in order to purchase sup- 
plies from thence. And with such a sense of its 
importance did the Romans enter on this war, that 
the Consul Cornelius issued an edict, prohibiting all 
Senators, and all those who were entitled to be ad- 
mitted into the Senate, to absent themselves from 
Rome above one day at a time» and requiring that 
no more than five Senators should on the same day 
be absent from the city. 

Mean time the equipment of the fleet was retard- 
ed by a dispute which arose with eight of the mari- 
time colonies or seaports, who pretended to a right 
of exemption from the present service. But their 
plea, upon an appeal to the Tribunes, and a refe- 
rence from them to the Senate, was overruled. 
• Antiochus passed the winter at Chalcis in a man- 
ner too common with princes of a mean capacity, 
who put every matter of personal caprice on the 
same footing with affairs of state. Being enamoured 
of a Grecian beauty, he employed the attention of 
his court on feasts and processions, devised for her 
entertainment, and to enhance his pleasures. His 
reputation accordingly declined, and his forces made 
no progress either in numbers or discipline. 

In the spring he lost some time in forming confe- 
deracies with petty states, which are ever under the 
necessity of declaring themselves for the prevailing 
power, and who change their side with the reverses 
of fortune. Having traversed the countries of Beo* 
tia and Acarnania, negotiating treaties with such al- 
lies as these, he had passed into Thessaly, and had 
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besieged Larisda, when the Romaik Prastor began to 
advance from Epirus. 

After the contending parties had thus taken the 
field, and the armies of Rome and of Syria were 
about to decide the superiori^on the frontiers of 
Macedonia, Philip seemed to remain in suspense^ 
having yet made no open declaration to which side 
he inclined. He had smarted under the arms of 
the Romans, and had reason to dread those of An* 
tiochus. 

The princes who divided the Macedonian empire 
were not only rivals in power, they were in some 
degree mutual pretenden^ to the thrones which they 
severally occupied. PhiUp, probably considering 
Antiochus^ ih this quality, as the principal object of 
his j^lonsy, took his resolution to declare for the 
Romans ; and having accordingly joined the Praetor 
on the confines of Thessaly, their vanguard advan- 
ced to observe the position and motions of the Miftf- 
my. 

Antiochus, upon the junction of theto forc^ 
thought proper to' raise the siege of Larissa ; attid 
from this time forward, seeming to have dropped afil 
his sanguine expectations of conquest in Europe, 
was contented to act on the defensive ; asid when 
the Roman Consul arrived in Ephrus, aftd directed 
his march towards Thessaly, this king took his post 
ait the Straits of Thermopylae, intending merely to 
shiit up this passage into Greece; but being dis- 
lodged from thence, his army was routed, the greater 
part of it perished in the flight, and he himself, with 
no more than five hundred men, escaped to Chalciif, 
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his former retreat in Eub(£a» firom whence he soon 
after set sail for Asia. 

Upon the flight of Antiochus, the Etolians alone 
remained in the predicament of open enemies to the 
Romans. They were yet extremely irresolute and 
distracted in their councils. After having brought 
the king of Syria into Europe, they had not support- 
ed him with a sufficient force ; and now, upon his 
departure, being sensible of their danger from a 
powerful enemy whom they had greatly provoked, 
they endeavoured to persuade him to return j repre- 
senting how much he was concerned to furnish the 
arrogant councils of Rome with a sufficient occupa- 
tion in Greece, to prevent their forces from passing 
into Asia. Those states at the same time» in case 
their representations in Asia should fail of success, 
made offers of pacification and of submission to the 
Romans ; but here they were received in a manner, 
which gave them no hopes of being able to palliate 
the offence they had given. The Consul advanced 
into their country, laid siege to Naupactus, and har 
ving reduced that place and the whole nation to 
great distress, agreed to a cessation of arms, only 
while they sent deputies to Rome to implore forgive- 
ness and to make their peace with the Senate. Such 
was the posture of affairs, when Lucius Cornelius 
Scipio, being elected one of the Consuls for the en- 
suing year, was destined to succeed Acilius Glabrio 
in Etolia ; and, with his brother Fublius, the victor 
in the battle of Zama, who was to act as second in 
command, had orders to prosecute the war against 
the kingdom of Syria. 
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These leaders being arrived in Greece, and intent 
on the removal of the war into Asia, willingly ac- 
cepted the submission of all the towns that had in- 
curred any suspicion during the stay of Antiochus 
in Europe ; and, leaving the difference which re- 
miained to be settled with the Etolians in a state of 
negotiation, they proceeded without delay, by the 
route of Macedonia and Thrace, towards the Helle- 
spont. 

In passing through these countries, they were 
conducted and furnished with all the necessary sup- 
plies of provisions and carriages by the o^ers of 
Philip. 

Meantime the fleets* of Asia and Europe, during 
this march of the land-forces, were contending for 
the command of the seas* The Roman navy had 
been reinforced by the Rhodians, and even by the 
Carthaginians, who, to vindicate themselves from 
any blame in the present war, had taken part with 
their rival. This combined fleet, after various en- 
counters, overcame their antagonists in a decisive 
battle, which made them entire masters of the sea; 
and evened all the ports of Asia to the shipping of 
the Romans. <' 

The king of Syria had fortified Sestos and Aby- 
dos on the Hdlespont, and Lysimachia on the isth- 
mus of Chersonnesus, with an apparent resolution 
to dispute the march and* passage of the Scipios at 
ail these different stations. But on the total defeat 
of his navy, he either considered those places as lost, 
or, fearing to have his forces separately cut off in at- 
tempting to defend stations so remote, he withdrew 
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bis garrisons from Lysibiachia^ Systos, and Abydos ; 
and while be thus opened the way for his enemies to 
reach him^ gave other signs of despondency, or of a 
dispositiob to sink under the Weight of his adverse 
fortune, making overtures of peace^ and offering to 
yield every point which he had formerly disputed in 
the war. In reply to these offers he was tdd, That 
he must do more; and, declining the risk, must 
submit to such terms as the Romans were entitled 
to expect from victory. He therefore continued to 
assemble his forces ; pl'epared to stake his fortune 
on the decision of a battle ; and having in vain en- 
deavoured to make himself master of Fergamus, the 
capital of Eumenes, he fell back on Thyatira, and 
firom thence proceeded to take post oH the mountains 
of Sipylus» whdre he meant to contend for the end- 
pire of Asia. 

In the mean time^ the Scipios had advanced to 
the Hellespodt, and without any resistance passed 
the Strait. This was the first Roman army that 
ever set foot iqpbn Asia ; being met soon after by 
the deputies of Antiochus witii those overtures of 
peace which have heeik mentioned, they sent an ac- 
count to Rome of their arrival, and madCi a halt for 
some days. 

This passage was eodstdered by the Romans as ah 
epoch of great renown (' and the messenger who 
brought the accounts of it was received with pro* 
cessioniB and solemn rites. . Su{iplications and prayers 
, were ofGsrbd up to the gods, that this first 

descent of a Roman army in Asia might 
be prosperous for the commonwealth. 
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Fublius Scipio, the famous antagonist of Hanni- 
bal» soon after his arrival in Asia, being taken ilU 
or, what may be supposed for the honour of his fra- 
ternal affection, being desirous not to rob his bro- 
ther of any share in the glory which, against the pre- 
sent enemy, he perceived was to be easily won, he 
aflfected indisposition and remained at a distance 
from the camp. Lucius, thus left alone to command 
the Roman army, advanced upon the king, attacked 
him in the post be had taken, and, in a decisive vic- 
tory, dispersed the splendid forces of Ana, with all 
their apparatus of armed chariots, and of horses, aiid 
elephants harnessed with gold. 

The king himself having fled with a few atten- 
dants, passed through Sardis in the ni^t, and con- 
tinued his flight to Apamea in Fisidia, where he ex- 
pected to be out of the reach of his pursuers. 

Thyatira, Sardis, and Magnesia, soon after open- 
ed their gates to the Romans ; and the king, by a 
messenger from Apamea, again made haste to own 
himself vanquished, and to sue for peace. 

The Romans, to display a moderation which they 
frequently affected in the midst of their victories, 
made no addition to the first conditions which prior 
to their present advantage they had prescribed on 
their arrival in Asia ; and a cessation of arms being 
granted, officers from Antiocfaus, and from all the 
other parties concerned in the approaching treaty, 
repaired to Rome, in order to receive the final de- 
cision of the Senate and People, on the ftiture set- 
tlement of their affairs. 
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Eumenes, the king of Pergamusi on this occasion, 
attended in person, and, together with the republic 
of Rhodes, which had distinguished itself by its zeal 
and faithful service in the war, became the principal 
gainer in the treaty. 

It was agreed by the Senate, that the preliminary 
articles already prescribed by the Consul should be 
confirmed : 

That, according to these articlei^ Antiochus should 
resign all his pretensions in Europe ; and that in 
Asia he should contract the boundaries of his king- 
dom vdthin the mountains of Taurus : 

That he should pay to the Romans, at successive 
terms, five thousand talents, to reimburse the ex- 
pense of the war : 

To Eumenes four hundred talents, on the score of 
a debt which had been due tp his father. 

And, for the performance of these conditions, 
should give twenty hostages, such as the Romans 
should name. 

In the farther execution of this treaty, the Ro- 
mans again appeared to be solicitous only for the in- 
terest of these allies, and required no more than in- 
demnification for themselves. They appointed ten 
commissioners to repair into Asia, and there to de- 
termine the several questions that might arise relat" 
ing to the settlement of that country. In the mean 
time they published to all parties the following in- 
structions, as the basis on which the commissioners 
were to proceed : 

That the preliminaries of the peace already offer- 
ed to Antiochus should be ratified : 
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That all the provinces which he was to evacuate, 
except Caria and Lysia, should be assigned to £u- 
menes : 

That the provinces, thus excepted, being bound- 
ed by the Meander on the east, should be ceded to 
'the republic of Rhodes : 

That all the Ghreek cities which had been tributary 
to Eumenes should continue so, and all which had 
been tributary to Antiocfaus should be set free ^. 

A distribution and settlement was accordingly 
soon after completed in Asia on these terms ; and 
the Rpmans, ivhile they were hastening to universal 
dominion, appeared to have no object beyond the 
prosperity of their allies ; they were merciful to the 
vanquished, and formidable only to those who pre- 
sumed to resist their arms. In the midst of their 
conquests, they reserved nothing to .themselves be- 
sides the power of giving away entire kingdoms and 
provinces: or, in other words, they reserved no- 
thing but the power of seizing the whole at a proper 
time, and, for the present, assumed no more than 
the supreme ascendant over all the conquered pro* 
vinces that were given away, and over those states 
or princes to whom they were given. 

The Etolians were now the only parties in Greece 
who pretended to hold their liberties, or their pos- 
sessions, by any other tenure than that of a grant 
from the Romans. 

During the continuance pf the war in Asia, these 
confederates made efforts to recover their own losses, 

* Polyb. Eycerpta Legattonei, c. 55. 
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as well as to ptaerve the city of Ambracia, then be- 
sieged by the Romans ( but» upon the defeat of An- 
tiochus, the Ambraciots surrendered at discretioD» 
and the 'Eiotism sued £dr peace. 

Ambracia had been the capitalof i^rrhus, and 
now furnished the captor with a plentiful ^>oil of 
statueS) pictures^ and other ornaments to adorn his 
triumph. The Etolians^ at the intercession of the 
Athenians^ wece allowed to hope £br peace on the 
following terma* : 

That they should not allow to pass through their 
country^ the troops of any nation at war with the 
Romans: 

That they should con8id^r the allies of Ron^e as 
their alliesp and the enemies of Rome s^ their ene^ 
mies: 

That they should make instant payment of two 
hundred talents in silver^ according to th^ standard 
of. Athens ; and of three hundred talents more at 
separate instalments within six years : 

That if they chose to mak^ these payments in 
gold rather Ijjban silver, the proportion should he 
one of gold to ten of silver ; and that they should 
give hostages for the performance of these several 
articles f. 

While the Etolians were on these terms conclu- 
ding a peace, or rather obtaining a pardon, the Con* 
sul Manlius, who had succeeded the Scipios in Asia, 
willing, if possible, to bring back into Italy, together 
with the victorious l^ions, to the command of which 
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he $uc€eeded, some pretence of a triumph for him*- 
selfy led Jus arm^r against the Galatians. These were 
the descendsmts of a barbarous horde^ which had, 
some ages before, migrated firom the interior of £ui- 
rope, visited Italjr and Greece in their way^ and 
stopped on the Halysin the Lesser Asia, where 
they made a settlement, xound swhicfa they levied 
contributions quite to the shores of the Euxine, the 
Mediterraneuii, and .£geari Seas. Their forces had 
lately made a part in the army of Antiochus, and 
they had not yet acceded to the peace which that 
prince had aoceptedi. Upon these grounds, theRo- 
map Consul was furnished with a pretence for in^- 
vading their country ; and the inhabitants being un« 
able; to resist bim^ ; surcenidered at discretion. In 
thus extinguishing the remains of every hostile conL- 
binadon, the Romans took care toaatisfy the world 
that it was unsafe to take pact against them in any 
confederal; and that^ while dieythemsebes never 
abltndbned an ally, th^ were in eondiiion to compel 
the states^ with whom they were at >¥ar, frequently 
to abandon those by whom they had themselves been 
supported. . i 

Thus ended the first expedition of the Romans 
into Asia ; in the result of which, without seeming 
to enlarge their own dominions, they had greatly re- 
duced the powers both of the Syrian and Macedonian 
monarchies ; and by restoring, whether from indi* 
nation or policy, every state to its independence, 
they had balanced a multitude of parties against one 
another, in such a manner, as that no formidable 
c^ombination was likely to be formed against them- 
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sehres; orif aoyooe^ or a £ew parties, should pre- 
sQoie to withstand their poarer, many ocben woe 
ready to joia in the ciy of ingratitode^ and to treat 
any o|^Kmtion that was made to the pr et e nsions of 
Rome as an m wortl^ return to Aose who had so 
genoously espoused the cause of mankind. 

The pacification of Ana and Gieece left the re- 
public at leisore to manage its ocdinaiy qnarrds 
with nations unsubdued on the opposite fiontier. 
In the West, hostilities had subsisted, without inter- 
ruption, during the whde time that the state was 
intent on its wars in the East; and triumphal pro-* 
cesskms were exhibited by turns fiom those oppo- 
rite quarters. 

In Spain, the conmianders were^ fiir the most part^ 
annaalty rdieved, and the army annual^ recruited 
fiom Italy. But the varie^ of events whidi aie 
mentioned, and the continuance of the war itsell^ 
are sufficiait to evince that no decisive victories had 
been obtained, or conquests finally made. On the 
coast o£ Spain, there were many Greek or African 
settlements established fdr commerce. Of these 
the Romans, either as having supplanted the Car-^ 
thaginians, to whom these settlements belonged, or 
as having subdued the natives, were still in possea^ 
rion. But the interior parts, of the countxy were 
occupied by many hordes, who appear to have been 
collected in townships and fort^ed stations, from 
which they assembled to oppose the Roman armies 
in the field, or in which they defended themselves 
with obstinate valour. Though oft^n defeated, they 
still renewed the contest. Tiberius Sempronius ^ 
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Gracchus, in the year of Rome five hundred . and 
seventy-four^ about ten years after the peace with 
Antiochus, is said to have received the submission 
of one hundred and three towns of Spain *. The 
troubles of that country were, nevertheless^ renewed 
under his successors, and continued to occupy the 
Roman arms with a repetition of similar operations, 
and a like variety of events. 

The war in Liguria was nearly of the same de- 
scription with that in Spain i continued still to occu- 
py a certain part of the Roman force ; and both be- 
fore and after the late expeditions to Greece and A- 
sia, was for some years the principal employment of 
both the Consuls. Here, however, the Romans 
made a more sensible progress towards an entire 
conquest than they made in Spain. They facilita- 
ted their access to the country by highways across 
the mountains ; they reduced the numbers of thd 
enemy by the sword and by the ordinary distresses 
of war ; and,*aft;er the experience of many pretended 
submissions and repeated revolts of that people, who 
seemed to derive the ferocity of their spirit, as well 
as the security of their possession, from the rugged 
and inaccessible nature of their country, it was de- 
termined to transplant the natives to some of the 
more accessible parts of Italy, where the lands, be- 
ing waste from the effect of former wars, were still 
unoccupied, and at the disposal of the republic t. - 



* Ut. lib. xl, c ^, et pasnin. f Ibid. c. 38. 
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CHAP. VII. 

State of Italy. — Character of the Soman policy. — JDeaik ^ 
Scipio and qf Hannibal. — Indulgence qf the Momans to &t 
king of Macedonia. — Complaints against Philip. — Smecee^ 
mon <f Perseus^ and origin qf the war. — Action on the Pe- 
neua. — Chertutea qf peace. — Progress qfthe war. — D^kU 
qf Perseus at Pidmh bg Patdus EmHius.—Bi9 flight and 
captivity. — Settlement qf Macedonia and lUyri cmm L Mrn^ 
ners qf the Bomans. 

By the methods above related, the Romans pro- 
ceeded to extend their dominion over all the dis- 
tricts around them, and either brought to their own 
standard, or disarmed, the several nations who had 
hitherto resisted their power. While they were 
about to accomplish this end, the Transalpine Gauls, 
still having their views directed to the southward of 
the mountains, made some attempts at migration in- 
to Italy, in one of which they settled a party of their 
peojile at Aquileia. The Romans were alarmed, and 
ordered these strangers to be dislodged, and recon- 
ducted across the Alps. 

This circumstance suggested the design of secu- 
ring the frontier on that side by a colony ; and for 
this purpose a body of Latins was accordingly sent 
to Aquileia, a settlement which nearly completed 
the Roman establishments within the Alps. The 
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country was now, in a great measurey occupied by 
colonies of Roman and Latin extraction, who, de- 
{>ending on Rome fot protection, served, wherever 
they were settled, to carry the deepest impressions 
of her authority, and to keep the natives in a state 
of subjection to her government. 

The domestic policy of the State, during this pe* 
riod, appears to have been orderly and wise beyond 
that of any other time. The distinction of Patrician 
and Plebeian was become altogether nominal. The 
descendants of those who had filled the higher offi-^ 
ces of state, whether Patiician or Plebeian, compo^ 
sed an order of nobles, of whom itiidividuals^ by way 
of a title or dii^tinction, were named with the addi- 
tion of Father and Grandfather, if so many of the 
race had been vested with public honours. And b^ 
the Plebeians were not debarred from the highest 
preferments, they were continually opening the way 
of their families to this rank of nobility. ^' Thus I,^* 
said Decius Mus, while he pleaded to have the priest* 
hood *, joined to' the other honours which the di£> 
ferent orders of the People enjoyed in common^ 
< * can cite my father in the rank of Consul ; and iny 
** son can cite bo^h his grandfather and me t.*' The 
Plebeians were entitled by law to claim one of the 
Cofisul's seats, and frequently occupied both. 

The authority of the Senate, the dignity of the 
Equestrian Order, and the manners of the People, 
in general, were preserved in part by the salutary 
effects of adversity, and by the integrity and strict 

* Vid. Chap. 3. f^ Uy. lib. x, c. 8. 
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exercise of the censorial power. The wisest and the 
most respected of the citizens, from every condition, 
were raised into office } and the assemblies, whether 
of the Senate, or the People, with an uncommon 
superiority to envy, or jealousy, for the most jMut 
suffered themselves, to be governed by the counsels 
of a few able and virtuous men. It is impossible 
otherwise to account for that splendour with which 
the affairs of this republic, from the time of the first 
Funic war to that of the last struggle with Macedo* 
nia and Carthage, though committed to hands that 
were continually changing, were, nevertheless, uni- 
formly and ably conducted. 

About this time, and nearly within a year of each 
other, died two eminent men ; Hannibal and his ri'- 
val Fublius Scipio, both under some cloud of ingra- 
titude from the countries they had so signally served.^ 

^annibal alone, it seems, an object of jealousy to 
nations, had been the subject of an article in the 
treaty of peace with Antiochus ; and to avoid being 
delivered up to the Romans, in terms of that treaty, 
had retired first into Crete, and afterwards to the 
court of Frusias, king of Bythinia, whither he was 
still pursued by the enmity of Rome. Knowing that 
an embassy was come to demand him, and observing 
that the avenues to his dwelling were beset, he took 
poison, and died* 

Scipio having been invidiously accused, after his 
return from Asia, of having secreted part of the trea- 
sure taken from Antiochus, and bearing too high a 
spirit even to vindicate himself from such a calumny, 
called upon the people who were assembled on the 
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occasion to go with him to the temple of Jupiter, 
that day being the anniversary of his victory at Za- 
ma, and to offer thanks to the god for that signal 
event. The audience accordingly broke up, and he 
was attended to the temple. But the same charge 
being again repeated, he called for the record which 
bore all the sums received from Antiochus, and, while 
the people expected to hear his defence, tore the 
scroll in their presence ; and taking benefit of the 
Valerian law, withdrew from Rome to a village near 
Cumss, where he died in a species of exile. The in- 
scription on his tomb is said to have borne an allu« 
sion to this species of quarrel with his country ; and 
a word of this inscription, found on the fragment of 
a stone broke off from his monument, has given its 
modern name to the supposed place of his retirement 
and death *• 

The Romans had been so well satisfied with the 
part which was taken by Philip in the late war with 
Antiochus, that they released his son Demetrius, 



* Ingraia patna non hahebis ouOf are the words taid by Valeiitis Mazunns 
(lib. r, c S.) to lutve been by Uf own order inscribed on bis tomb ; and tbe 
word|KilrJa, found on the fragment of a slone^ hat given its name to the place 
which is called Torre de Patria. But we must be allowed to regret, that tbe 
wmaorj ti Sdpio should be marked widi so peevish a strain. Hannibal had 
been mora nngeneronsly naed by his eountry ; bnt report^ at leasts in being si- 
lent of his complaints, is more favourable to his memoiy. It is the part of Bocb 
men to do what others cannot perform, and that of the vulgar and nudicious 
to detract Ikmi their merits. Monsieur St Evremond has been pleased to ob- 
serve^ that Sdpio was the iist among the Romana who pnsieised tiie amiai>le 
virtues of a great man : He should haye said, periuips* whose charactw bore the 
stamp of personal elevation and honour. Other Romans were proud of their 
country ; bnt this was peiliaps the first Roman vHio thought, not without rea- 
son, that hia country should be proud of him, and who accordingly bora the 
fteedom of being questioned as a criminal by his fellow-d^ens with impatience 
and disdain. 
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thea at Romet an hostage for payment of the father's 
tribute, of which they likewise remitted a part. They 
even connived at his recovering some of the former 
possessions of his crown, and made no inquiry into 
the"^ numbers of his troops, in which he greatly ex- 
ceeded the establishment prescribed by the last trea- 
ty. They continued in this disposition during four 
years after the late peace with the king of Syria ; 
and, in this interval, permitted the kingdom of Ma- 
cedonia, by the improvement of its revenue, and the 
increase of its people, in a great measure t ^ recover 
its former consideration and strength. 

These circumstances of prosperity, however, did 
not fail to excite apprehension in the minds of all 
those who, holding independent possessions in that 
neighbourhood, were exposed to be the first victims 
of this reviving power, if left unsupported to contend 
with it ; and representations, to awaken the atten- 
tion of the Romans on this subject, were according- 
ly made at Rome, from Eumenes, the king of Per- 
gamus, and from all the petty princes and small com- 
munities on the frontier of Macedonia. 

On receiving these admonitions, the Senate, in 
their usual form, sent to the country from whence 
they were alarmed a select number of their members 
to make inquiry into the real state of affiiirs. Before 
a tribunal thus constituted, the king of Macedonia 
was cited to appear as a private party, first at Tem- 
pe, to answer the charge of the Thessalians, and af- 
terwards at Thessalonica, to answer that of Eumenes. 
After a discussion, sufficiently humbling to a sove- 
reign, this monarch received sentence, by which he 

s 
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was required to evacuate all the places he had oc-' 
cupied beyond the ancient limits of his kingdom;' 
This award he received with indignation, which he 
could not suppress, and which rendered, him from 
thenceforward an object of continual attention and 
of jealousy to the Romans. : . 

A second commission was granted to see the sen* 
tence of the first carried into execution ; . and as sooii^ 
as it became publicly known, that the Romans were 
willing to receive complaints against Philip, and 
were disposed to protect every person who incurred 
his displeasure, ambassadors from the princes of Asia, 
and persons of every condition, from alL the cities 
of Greece, and from all the districts in the ^eigh<^. 
'bourhood of Macedonia, resorted to Rome with com* 
plaints against the king, some of a private, and others 
of a public nature. The city was crowded with 
strangers, and the Senate was occupied from morn^ 
ing to night in hearing the representations that were 
made by their allies on the subject of the usurpa- 
tions and oppressions they had suffered from this 
devoted prince. 

Philip, to avert the storm, had sent his younger 
son, Demetrius, to answer the several charges which 
were expected to be brought against him ; and^ in 
the end,: obtained a resolution of the Senate to ac* 
commodate matters on an amicable footiiig. This 
resolution was ostensibly grounded on a pretence of 
the favour which the Romans bore to Demetrius, 
who had so long resided as an hostage in their city. 
" The king will please to know,'* they said, " that 
" he has done one thing extremely agreeable to the 

VOL. I. s 
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Romans, in trusting his cause to an advocate lo 
well established in their esteem and regard *J* 
This language of the Roman Senate respecting 
Demetrius, together with dangerous suggestions per- 
haps from persons inclined to mislead him, posnUy 
inspired the young man with thoughts, and certainly 
rendered him suspected of designs, injurious to tbe 
rights of Perseus, his elder brother. This prince » 
cordingly took the alarm, and never ceased to exc^ 
the suspicions already formed in the breast of the 
father, until he prevailed at last in securing bis own 
succession by the death of his younger brother f* 

Philip, having ordered the murder of one son to 
gratify the jealousy of the other, lived about three 
years after this action, suffering part of tbe punish* 
ment that was due to it, in the most gloomy appre^ 
heiisions of danger from the son that survived, and 
died in the greatest solicitude for the fate of his 
kingdom* 

Perseus, nevertheless, in ascending the throne of 
Macedonia, gave hopes of a better and happier reign 
than that of his predecessor had been. He was im-^ 
mediately acknowledgjed by the Romans ; and, du- 
ring a few years after his accession, appeared to have 
no cause of disquietude from this people. Although 
he had adopted the measures of his father, and en- 
deavoured, by attention to his revenue, his army, 
and his magazines, and by forming alliances with 
some of tbe warlike Thracjan hordes in hi^ neigh- 



* Polyb. Excerpt. Legat. c. ^6. Liv. lib. xxxix 46 — 47. 
f Liv. lib. x\, c. 24. 
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bourhood, to put his kingdom in a posture of de- 
fence, and in condition to assert its independence ; 
yet he appears to have excited less jealousy than 
his father had done in the noinds of his neighbours. 
The progress which he made seems to have escaped 
the attention even of the Romans ; until, at last 
awakened by the report of a secret correspondence 
which he carried on with the republic of Carthage, 
they thought proper to send a deputation into Ma- 
cedonia, in order to observe his motions. 

By the deputies employed in this service, the Ro- 
mans obtained intelligence, that Perseus had made 
advances to the Achseans as well as to the Cartha- 
ginians, and to other states ; and was likely to form 
a powerful party among the Greeks. 

From this time forward the leaders of the public 
councils at Rome seemed to have taken a resolution 
to rid themselves of this object or cause of their jea- 
lousy, by suppressing entirely the Macedonian mo- 
narchy. In their way to the execution of this de- 
sign, they renewed their attention to the state of par- 
ties in Greece, and endeavoured to reconcile all the 
differences that might incline any of those republics 
to oppose them. They encouraged Eumenes the 
king of Pergamus,'Who afterwards appears to have 
repented of the part which he took in this matter, 
to state his complaints. They brought him to Rome 
in person, and cited him before the Senate, to give 
a complete detail of the circumstances that were 
alarming in the policy of his neighbour. This prince 
having been thus brought forward as a formal accuser 
of Perseus, and being to return through Greece, in 

s^ 
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order to offer his devotions at the temple of Delphi, 
was assaulted and wounded by a party who meant 
to assassinate him ; and this design^ with some other 
acts of violence, being imputed to the king of Ma- 
cedonia, served as a pretence for the war which fol- 
lowed. 

The Roman Senate had already granted two se- 
parate commissions, the one of a deputation to visit 
Macedonia, and to observe the motions of the king ; 
the other of* an embassy into Egypt, to confirm their 
alliance with Ptolemy. On hearing of the attempt 
that had been made to assassinate Eumenes, .they 
directed one of the Praetors, Caius Sicinius, with a 
proper force, to pass into Epirus ; and, in order to 
secure their access into that country, to take posses- 
sion of Apollonia, and other towns on the coast. 
But 3, misunderstanding then subsisting between the 
two Consuls, and other principal men of the Senate, 
caused some obstruction to the farther immediate 
prosecution of the war. 

Perseus, in the mean time, alarmed by the arrival 
of a 'Roman force in his neighbourhood, sent an em- 
bassy to Rome with expostulations on the subject, 
and with offers, by every reasonable concession that 
the Senate or the people could require^ to avert the 
storm with which h^ was threatened. But the Ro- 
mans, affecting resentment of the injuries they pre- 
tended to have received, ordered his ambassadors, 
without delay, to depart from Italy ; and gave inti- 
mation, that if for the future he should have any 
proposal to make, he might address himself to the 
commander of the Roman army in Epirus. 
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The interview, which soon after took place with 
the Roman commissioners, terminated with the most 
evident signs of hostility on both sides*. The king, 
on his own part, having taken minutes of what pass- 
ed at their conference, sent copies to all the neigh- 
bouring states, in order to exculpate himself from 
any guilt in the approaching war ; and as the event 
afterwards showed how tnuch it was the interest of 
every nation to support him, he being the only 
power that could furnish protection against the usur- 
pations they had so much reason to dread ; so num- 
bers, already moved by this apprehension, were in-, 
clined to favour his cause. The Rhodians, then a 
formidable naval power, though restrained by fear 
from an open breach with the Romans, yet gave suf- 
ficient evidence of this disposition. Eumenes like- 
wise, though made a principal instrument in foment- 
ing the present quarrel, soon became averse to its. 
consequences. The Boeotians and Epirots, as well 
as the lUyrians, openly espoused the cause of Ma- 
cedonia t. 

These circumstances were stated at Rome as ad- 
ditional grounds of complaint against the king ; and 
his endeavours to vindicate the part he had acted 
were considered as attempts to form a hostile confe- 
deracy against the republic. 

Some ships with land forces were accordingly as- 
sembled, and directed towards Epirus ; and a decla- 
ration of war was issued, in the usual form of an act 
or resolution of the Roman people. 

* Lit* lib. Ixii, c. 25. f Folyb. Excerpts Legationes, c. 64-- 67* 
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The Romans had now, during about twenty-five 
years, borne a principal part among the nations who 
surrounded the Mediterranean sea« The ascendant 
they had gained in all their wars or treaties, had 
made them common objects of fear or respect to 
all the contiguous powers of Europe, Asia, and A- 
frica. The Macedonians, however, as the latest 
conquerors of the world, still retained a very high 
reputation for military skill and valour. The events 
of the late war rather surprised mankind, than con* 
vinced them of any decided superiority on the part 
of the Romans. The novelty of a new enemy, the 
mistakes or misconduct of the late king, might have 
accounted for his ill success. The kingdom had 
now been above twenty years exempted from any 
signal calamity, had re-established its armies, and 
filled its magazines and its coffers. The military 
establishment amounted to forty thousand men ; 
the greater part formed and disciplined upon the 
plan of the phalanx, and supported with numerous 
troops of irregulars from the warlike cantons of 
Thrace. The king himself, in the vigour of man- 
hood, sensible that tiie storm could not be diverted, 
afiected rather to desire than to decline the con- 
test; and, under all these circumstances, nations 
seemingly least interested in the consequences, were 
intent on the scene that was about to be opened be- 
fore them. 

Eumenes, still supposed to be incited by recent 
provocations, as well as inveterate animosity to Per- 
seus, prepared to fulfil his professions in behalf of 
the Romans. 
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Ariaratbes, the king of Cappadocia^ having re« 
eently formed an aUiance by marriage with the famt^ 
]y of Perseus, though otherwise inclined by his poli- 
tieal infterest to counteract the Macedonian power, 
determiined to be neutral in the war^ 

Ptolemy Philomater, who then filled the throne of 
Egypt, was a minor. Antiochus f^ipbanes, who 
had lately succeeded his brother Seleucus, in the 
kingdom of Syria, having beien some time an hostage 
at Rome^ affected in his own court the manners of a 
Roman demagogue ; but was chiefly intent on his 
pretensions to Cselosyria, which be hoped to make 
good under favour of the approaching coojuncture 
formed by the minority of Ptolemy, and by the avo*^ 
cation of the Roman forces in Greece. 

The Carthaginians, and the king of Numidia, while 
they severally preferred their complaints agamst each 
o^er before the Senate of Rome, vied likewise in 
their professions of zeal for the Roman republic, and 
in their offers of supply of men, horses, provisions^ 
or ships. 

Gentius, the king of Illyricmn, had incurred the 
jealousy of the Romans; but remained undetermined 
what part he should take. 

Cotys, a Thracian king, declared openly for Per- 
seus. The people of Greece, in their several re- 
publics, were divided among themselves. The de* 
mocratic and aristocratical parties took opposite 
sides; the first, being willing to exterminate the 
nobles by any means, generally favoured the king 
of Macedonia. The others were either inclined to 
the Romans, or wished to balance the rival powers, 
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SO as to have for the future, in the protection of the 
one, some security against the encroachments of the 
other *; 

The Romans had committed an error by sending 
into Epirus, a force so small, as the king of Macedo- 
nia n^ght have cut off before it could be properly 
supported from Italy; but their commissioners, then 
in that country, had the address to amuse the king 
with a negotiation, and to divert him, during the 
first year of the war, from any attempt on Apollo* 
tiia,- or on any other station at which this division 
of their forces ^as lodged. 

In the following summer, about seven years after 
the accession of Perseus to the throne of Macedonia^ 
the project which had been formed at Rome for the 
reduction of that kingdom being committed to the 
Consul Licinius, this officer with his levies followed 
the troops which had been transported to the coast 
of Epirus ; and while the fleet of the Romans, with 
that of their allies, assembled in the Straits of Eubcea, 
the armies on both sides began their operations. 
The Macedonians encamped at Sycurium, on the 
declivity of Mount Ossa. The Roman Consul pene- 
trated into Thessaly ; and, having passed the river 
Peneus, took post at Scea, twelve miles from the 
camp of the enemy. Here he was joined by Atta- 
ins, brother to the king of Pergamus, with four thou- 
sand men, and by smaller bodies collected from dif- 
fiorent states of Greece. 



.>- ■ 



* Liv. lib. xlii, e. 29^30. 
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PerseuiBt endeavoured to lay waste the kingdom of 
Pherae, from which the Romans drew the greatest 
part of their subsistence ; and an action ensued, in 
which the whole cavalry and light infantry of both 
armies being engaged, the Romans were defeated ; 
and the Consul, no longer able to support his fora* 
ging parties on that side of the Peneus against a su- 
perior enemy, decamped in the night, and repassed 
the river. 

Although this victory had a tendency to raise the 
hopes of the king, it was by him wisely considered 
as a fit opportunity to renew the overtures of peace"; 
and in order to bring on a negotiation, it was resol- 
ved, that the conditicms which, under the misfor* 
tune of repeated defeats, had been offered by his fa- 
ther, should be made the preliminaries of the pre* 
sent treaty. 

It appeared to Perseus, and to those with whom 
he consulted, that, in the sequel of a victory, this 
would appear an act of moderation, not of fear ; that 
all neutral powers, who dreaded the consequences 
of a decided superiority on either side, would favour 
the person who should propose to have peace re-es- 
tablished on moderate terms ; and that the Romans, 
being induced to terminate the war under the effects 
of a defeat, would from thenceforward respect the 
Macedonian monarchy, or be cautious how they dis>- 
turbed its tranquillity. 

But if in this manner the opportunity was per- 
ceived, and wisely laid hold of by the councils of 
Perseus, it by no means escaped the Roman council 
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of war, which was assembled to receive the propo- 
sals of the king. 

The Romans, whether from national spirit or po* 
licy» at all times declined entering on negotiations 
or treaties in consequence of defeats^ They spurn- 
ed the advances of a victorious enemy, while they 
received those of the vanquished with condescension 
and mildness. They accordingly, in the present 
case, treated the concessions of Perseus with dis* 
dain, haughtily answering, that he must submit at 
discretion *• 

• . This reply was received at the court of Perseus 
with extreme surprise. But it produced still farther 
concessions ; and instead of resentment from the 
king, a repetition of his message, with an offer to 
augment the tribute which h^d been paid by his fa- 
ther t. 

The remainder of the summer having passed in 
the operations of foraging parties, without any con« 
siderable action, the Romans retired for the winter 
into Boeotia. On this coast the fleet, not liaving met 
with an enemy at sea, had made repeated descents 
to distress the inhabitants who had declared for the 
king of Macedonia, and the Consul took possession 
of his quarters without any resistance, in the interior 
parts of the country. In this, with the progress that 
was made by the army employed on the side of Illy- 



* ** In advenus tultum secundae fortuns gerere, moderari aiiimos In secun. 
dia.** Li?, lili. xlii, c. 62. 

f Felyb. Excerpt Legat. c> 69, 
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ricum in detaching that nation from Perseus, con- 
sisted the service of the first campaign. 

Licinius, at the expiration of the usual term, v^as 
relieved by his successor in office, A. Hostilius 
Marcius. This commander, being defeated and 
baffled in some attempts he made to penetrate inta 
liie kingdom of Macedonia, appears to have made a 
campaign still less fortunate than that of his prede- 
cessor ; and the Senate, at the end of the summer, 
having recalled him, in order that he might preside 
at the annual elections, sent a deputation in his ab- 
sence to visit the army, and to inquire into the cause 
of their miscarriages, and the slowness of their pro- 
gress. 

The Romans, although they had experienced dis- 
appointments in the beginning of other wars, parti-* 
cularly in their first encounters with Pyrrhus and 
with Hannibal, and had reason to expect a similar 
efiect in entering on the present contest, appear to 
have been greatly mortified and surprised at this un- 
promising aspect of their affairs. They were enga- 
ged with an enemy renowned for discipline, who had 
made war a trade, and the use of arms a profession ; 
while they themselves, it appears, for a consider- 
able period both before and after the present war, 
even during the most rapid progress of their arms, 
had no military establishment besides that of their 
civil and political constitution, no soldiers besides 
their citizens, and no officers but the ordinary magi- 
strates of the commonwealth. 

If this establishment had its advantages *, it may 

* Vid. Chap. iii. 
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have appeared^ on particular occasions, likewise to 
have had its .defects. The citizen may have been 
too much a master in his civil capacity to subject 
himself fully to the bondage of a soldier ; and too 
absolute in his capacity of military officer to bear 
with the control of .political regulations. As the 
obligation to serve in the legions was general and 
without exception, many a citizen, at least in the 
case of any distant or unpromising service, would 
endeavour to shun his task. And the officer would 
not always dare to enforce a disagreeable duty on 
those by whom he himself was elected, or on whom 
he in part depended for farther advancement in the 
state. 

At the beginning of this war, the legions were 
augmented from five thousand two hundred foot and 
two hundred horse, to six thousand foot and three 
hundred horse * ; and probably, to raise the politi- 
cal authority of the Consul more effectually into that 
of a military commander-in-chief, he was commis- 
sioned to name the Tribunes, as well as the Centu- 
rions of the army, which was to serve under his or- 
ders : but, upon a complaint that this extension of 
the Consul's powers did not, by enforcing the disci- 
pline of the army, serve the purpose for which it was 
made, the People resumed their right of election in 
the appointment even of inferior officers. 

The deputies, now sent into Macedonia by the 
Senate, reported, that the legions employed in that 
country were extremely incomplete, numbers> both 

* Liv. libk xliiiy c. 12. 
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of the lower officers and private men being, by the 
dangerous indulgence of their leaders, suffered to 
absent themselyea from their colours *« This abuse 
we may apprehend to have been frequent in a ser** 
vice that was to be performed by citizens who had 
the choice of thedr own commanders. And from 
speculative ideas! on the 9ubject| if we were not 
bound to be governed by experience as the prefer** 
able tutor, we should be apt to reject as an impro* 
per mode of forming an army, that very establish-, 
ment by which the Romans conquered the world. . 
It is probable, that not only the defect of subor-r 
dination in the beginning of a war, but the defect 
of skill, also, in the use of their peculiar weapons^ 
made, in the Roman armies, a great disparity be^^ 
tween raw and veteran troops. The use of the 
buckler and sword required great skiU, agility, and 
ipuscular strength j all of them the effect of exer# 
cise iand of continual practice. In battles, while 
the strong and the skilful escaped, the weak and 
the awkward were likely to perish j and every ac- 
tion not only exercised the arms of those who .sur* 
vived, but made a selection likewise of the vigo- 
rous and skilful, to be reserved for future occasions. 
Hence the experience of the soldier who survived 
many actions tended to confirm his courage, be-^ 
cause his escape was in a great measure the effect 
of his skill, or of his strength ; and upon a return 
of similar dangers, gave him confidence in himself. 

* Liv. lib. xliii, c. 1 1. 
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And hence probablyt in t&e Roman armies, much 
more than in those of modem Europe, the prac- 
tised soldier had a great superiority over the no- 
vice ; and citizens, when brought into the field by 
rotation, had much to learn in the course of eveiy 
campaign. 

. In the present contest, the checks of the first and 
the second year of the war, though extremely mor- 
tifying to the Romans, were received without any 
signs of irresolution, or change of their purpose. In 
the third year after the commencement of hostilities, 
the command of the army in Macedonia devolved on 
Q. Marcius Fhilippus, who, being chosen one of the 
Consuls, drew his province as usual by lot. This 
officer had been employed in one of the late depu- 
tations that were sent into Greece ; had shewn his 
ability in the course of negotiations which preceded 
the war; and now, by his conduct as a general, 
broke through the line with which thd king of Ma- 
cedonia had endeavoured to secure the passes of the 
mountains, and to cover the frontier of his kingdom. 
But, when he had penetrated into Macedonia, be 
found himself at the end of the season, and, for want 
of proper supplies of provisions on that side of the 
mountains, unable any farther, in the present sea- 
son, to pursue the advantage he had gained. Here, 
therefore, he staid only to deliver his army to £mi- 
lius Paulus, who had been named to succeed him. 
This was the son of that Paulus, who, being one 
of the Consuls commanding the Roman army at 
Cannae, threw away his life rather than survive the 
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defeat. The son was now turned of sixty * ; and by 
the length of his service, and the variety of his ex- 
perience in Liguria and Spain, was well acquainted 
with the chances of war. 

Emilius Paulus, upon his election, in order that 
he might not be liable to answer for the faults of his 
predecessors, moved, that deputies should be sent 
into Macedonia to review the army, and to make a 
report of its state before he himself should enter up- 
on the command. His speech to the Assembly of 
the people when about to depart from his province, 
carries a striking allusion to the petulant freedom 
with which, it seems, unsuccessful commanders ^ 
were censured, or traduced in the popular conver- 
sations at Rome, and carries a defiance with which 
he proposed to silence the blame that might after- 
wards be attempted against himself. ^^ Let such as 
** think themselves qualified to advise the general," 
he said, *' now accompany me into Macedonia. 

They shall have a passage on board my ship; 

and, in the field, be welcome to a place in my 
' tent and at my table ; but if they now decline 

this ofier, let them not afterwards pretend to 

judge of what they neither have seen nor under- . 
** stand. Let them not at a distance set up their 
^* own opinion against that of a fellow-cifizen, who 
** is on the spot and serving the public to the ut- 
** most of his ability, and at the hazard of his ho- 
" nours and of his life.** 

Emilius, upon his arrival in Macedonia, found the 

■ I I g II .11 

* Plutarch, in yit. Eroil. p. 1 57. 
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king entrenched on the banks of the Enipeus^ with 
his right and left covered by mountains, on which, 
all the passes were secured. After some delay, du«» 
ring which he was employed in observing the ene* 
my's position, or in improving the discipline of his 
own army, he sent a detachment to dispossess the 
Macedonians of one of the stations which they oc- 
cupied on the heights, and with orders to the offi- 
cer who commanded in this service, that, if he suc- 
ceeded in, it; he should descend to the plain in : the 
rear of the enemy ; whilst he himself, in the mean 
time, should make a feint to attack them in front.^ 

The post on the heights being forced, Perseus re» 
linquished his present position, and fell back towards 
Pydna on the banks of the Aliacmon. Here it be- 
came necessary for him either to hazard a battle, or, 
on account of the nature of the country behind him, 
to separate his forces. 

. He preferred the first, and made choice of a plain 
that was fit to receive the phalanx, while it was 
skirted with hills, on which his light troops could 
act with advantage. 

Here too the Roman Consul continued to press 
upon him, and was inclined to seize the first oppor- 
tunity of deciding the war. In this disposition, both 
armies, as by appointment, presented themselves on 
the plain in order of battle, and Emilius Paulu9 
seemed eager to engage ; but, as he himself used to 
confess, having never beheld an appearance so for- 
midable as when the Macedonians levelled their 
spears, he thought proper to halt *. Though much 



• Polyb. Fragment, vol. iii, p. 243. 
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disconcerted, he endeavoured to preserve his coun- 
tenance, and would not recede from his ground. 
That he might encamp his army where they now 
stood, he ordered the first line to remain under 
arms, and ready to attack the ^nemy, while those 
who were behind them began to intrench : having 
in this manner cast up a breastwork of considerable 
strength, he retired behind it, and under this <;over 
completed the fortifications of a camp in the usual 
form. 

In this position, he waited for an opportunity to 
attack, when the enemy should be less prepared to 
receive him, or not have time to avail themselves so 
much of that formidable order which constituted the 
strength of their phalanx. 

Before any such occasion offered, a skirmish took 
place in the fields between the two armies. A horse 
having broke loose from the camp of the Romans^ 
fled towards that of the Macedonians, was followed 
by numbers of one side, and met by numbers on the 
other. These parties engaged, occasioned a gene* 
ral alarm r being supported from their respective 
camps, the conflict became serious, and both armies 
turned out in their respective orders of battles Tbd 
ground was favourable to the phalanx ; and the Ma« 
cedonians, though hastily formed, still possessed 
against the Romans the advantage of their weapcms, 
and of their formidable column. They filled up the 
plain in front, and cdidd not be flanked. They had 
only to maintain their ground, without any move^ 
ment, in the time of action, to discompose their 
ranks, or hazard being broke by any change of po- 

VOL. I. T 
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sition. They accordingly, while they preserved 
their line in front, withstood with ease the first 
shock of the Roman legions ; but in the sequel, bet- 
ing disordered by the partial attacks which were 
made at intervals by the manipules, or the separate 
divisions of the Roman foot, they incurred the spe- 
cific and only disadvantage to which they were ex- 
posed from such an enemy. The parts of the pha- 
lanx that were attacked, whether they were pressed 
in, or came forward to press on their enemy, could 
not keep in an exact line with the parts that were 
not attacked. Openings were accordingly made, at 
which the Roman soldier, with his buckler and short 
sword, could enter, and get within the point of his. 
antagonist's spear. Emilius observing this advan-r 
tage, directed his attack chiefly on those places at 
which the front of the phalanx seemed to be dis- 
jointed or broken ; and the legionary soldier, being 
mixed with the ranks of the column, in this condi- 
tion made a havock which soon threw the whole in^ 
to disorder and general rout *. 

Twenty thousand of the Macedonians were killed 
on the fieldf five thousand were made prisoners in 
their flight ; and six thousi^nd, who shut themselves 
up in the town of Pydna, wefe obliged to surrender 
at discretion t. 

After this defeat, the king of Macedonia, with a 
few attendants, fled to Fella, where, having taken 
up his children and the remains of his treasure, 
amounting to ten thousand talents, or about two« 

* Plutarch, in yit Emil. p. 173, | LW. lib. zliT» c. 42. 
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minions Sterling *, he continue4 his flight to Am* 
phipolisy and from thence to Samothracia^ where 
he took refuge in the famous sanctuary of that isl* 
and. 

Emilius advanced to Amphipolis, receiving the 
submission of all the towns and districts as he pass- 
ed. The Praetor, Octavius, then commanding the 
Roman fleet, beset the island of Samothracia with 
his ships; and, without violating the sanctuary^ 
took measures which effectually prevented the king's 
escape. 

This unfortunate prince, with some of his chiU 
dren, delivered themselves up to the Praetor, and 
were conducted to the camp of Emilius. Here the 
king threw himself on the ground, and would have 
embraced the victor's knees, when the Roman ge- 
neral, with a condescension that is extolled by an- 
cient historians, gave him his hand, and raised him 
from the ground, but reproached him as the aggres- 
sor in the late contest with the Romans ; and with 
a lesson of morality, which tore up the wounds of 
the unfortunate monarch, bid the young men who 
were present look on this object as an example of 
the instability of fortune, and of the vicissitude of 
human afiairs. 

While the war in Macedonia was coming to this 
issue, that in Illyricum had a like termination, and 
ended about the same time in the captivity of the 
king. 

News of both were received at Rome about the 



* Justin, lib. xxxiii, c. I. 
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same time, and filled the temples, ai$ usual, whh 
multitudes who crowded to perform the public rito 
of thanksgiviug that were ordered by the Senate. 
Soon after, embassies arrived from all the kings and 
states of the then known world, with' addresses of 
cpngratulation on so great an event. The Senate 
proceeded to form a plan for the settlement of Ma- 
cedonia. 

It was resolved to extinguish the monarchy, to 
4ivlde its territory into four district$, and in each 
to establish a republican government, administered 
by councils and magistrates chosen by the people. 
This, among the Greeks, could pass for an esta- 
blishment of absolute freedom, a gift which these 
conquerors affected to have in reserve for every na- 
tion connected with Greece. Ten commissioners 
were n^med to carry this plan into execution in: Ma- 
cedonia, and five were appointed for a similar pur- 
pose in Illyricum. Emilius was continued in his 
command, . and the army ordered to remain in Ma- 
cedonia until this form of a free constitution should 
bft enforced. 

The commissioners^ agreeably to their instruc- 
tions, fixed the limits of the several districts, and, 
probably to perpetuate the separation of them, or 
to prevent any dangerous communication between 
their inhabitants, prohibited them to intermarry, or 
to hold any commerce, or to transfer in the property 
of land, from one division to another. 

To some other restrictions, which had more a ten- 
dency to weaken or to dismember this once power- 
ful monarchy, than to confer freedom on the peo- 
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ple» they joined att act of favour, in considerably 
diminlBhing their fortner burdens, reducidg their 
tribute to one half o£ what they had usually paid tb 
their own kings ; and to facilitate, or to secure the 
reception of the republican form which was devised 
for them, they ordered all the ancient nobles, and 
all the retainers of the late court, ad being irrecon-^ 
cilable with the supposed equality of citizens un«^ 
der a republic, to depart from the kingdom, and to 
choose places of residence for themselves in Italy. 

A like plan was followed with respect to lUyri- 
ciim, which was divided into three districts ; and the 
kings both of Macedonia and this country, with 
many other captives, were conducted to Rome to 
adorn the triumph of their conquerors. 

Perseus is said to have lived aisi a prisoner at Alba, 
about four years afler he had been exhibited id this 
profession. Alexander, one of his sons, had an 
education calculated merely to secure his subsis- 
tence, by enabling him to act as a scribe or a clerk,*^ 
a station in which he came to be actually etnployed 
in some of the public offices at Rome. 

While the event of the Macedonian war was yet 
undecided, and no considerable advantage, either of 
conduct or fortune, appeared on the side of the Ro- 
mans, they still preserved the usual arrogance of 
their manner, and interposed with the same imperi- 
ous ascendant in the affairs of Greece, Asia, and A- 
frica, that they could have done in consequence tit 
the most decisive victory. It was at this time that^ 
by the Celebrated message of Popilius Laenas, they 
put a stop to the conquests of Antiochus Epiphanes 
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in Egypt. This prince, trusting to the full employ- 
ment of the Roman forces in Greece, had ventured 
to invade the kingdom of Ptolemy, and was in pos- 
session of every part of it, except the city of Alex- 
andria. He was occupied in the siege of this place 
when Fopilius arrived, and delivered an injunction 
from the Senate of Rome to desisL The king made 
answer. That he would consider of it. ^' Determine 
^* before you pass this line,'^ said the Roman, tracing 
a circle with the rod which he held in his hand. 
This people, however, had occasion, during the de- 
pendence of the Macedonian war, to observe that 
few ojT their allies were willing to support them in 
the extremes to which they seemed to be inclined. 
The Epirots had actually declared for the king of 
Macedonia. The Rhodians had offered their medi- 
ation to negotiate a peace, and threatened hostility 
against either of the parties who should refuse to ac- 
cept of it. Even Eumenes was suspected of having 
entered into a secret treaty with Perseas, although 
the fall of that prince prevented any open efiects of 
their concert. 

The Romans, nevertheless, disguised their re- 
sentment of these several provocations, until their 
principal enemy, the king of Macedonia, was sub- 
dued ; but this end being obtained, they kept no 
measures, proceeding against his abettors with a se- 
verity which in those times was supposed to be per- 
mitted in the law of nations, and no more than pro- 
portioned to the offence which had been given. 
They gave orders to Emilius, in passing through 
Epirus, to lay that country under military execu- 
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tioiii Seventy towns were accordingly destroyed, 
and an hundred and fifty thousand of the people sold 
for slaves. 

The Senate refused to admit the ambassadors of 
Rhodes, who came to congratulate the Roman peo* 
pie on their victory at Pydna. They stripped those 
islanders of the provinces which had been granted 
to them on the continent by the late treaty with 
Antiochusi and ordered them to discontinue some 
duties levied from ships in passing through thefir 
sound, which made a considerable part of their re^^ 
venue^ 

While Eumenes was coming in pei'son to pay his 
court to the Senate^ they framed a resolution to for- 
bid the concourse of kings at Rome. Their meam 
ing, though expressed in general terms, was evident^ 
ly levelled at this prince ; and they ordered, that 
when he should arrive at Brumdisium, this resolution 
should be made known, to prevent his nearer ap^ 
proach. 

They in reality, from this time forward, though 
in the style of allies, well nigh dropped their former 
mask, and treated the Grecian republics as subjectsr. 

Such was the rank which the Romans assumed 
among nations ; while their statesmen still retained 
much of their primeval rusticity, and did not consi- 
der the distinctions of fortune and equipage as the 
appurtenances of power or command. Cato, though 
a citizen of the highest rank, and vested successively 
with the dignities of Consul and of Censor, used to 
partake in the labour of his own slaves, and to feed 
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with them from the same dish at their meals *^ When 
he commanded the armies of the republic^ the daily 
allowance of his household was no more than three 
medimni, or about as many bushels of wheat for his 
family^ and half a medimnus, or half a bushel of bar- 
ley for his horses. In making the rounds of his pro- 
vince he usuaUy travelled on foot, attended by a 
single slave who carried his baggage f* 

These particulars are mentioned perhaps as cha- 
racteristic of Cato i but such singularities in the 
manners of a person, placed so high among the 
people, carry some general intimation of the fashioo 
and practice of the times* 

A spirit of equality yet reigned among the mem- 
bers of the commonwealth, which rejected the dis- 
tinctions of fortune, and checked the admiration of 
private wealth. In all military donations the Cen- 
turion had no more than double the. allowance of a 
private soldier, and no military rank was indelible. 
The Consul and Comtnander-in-Cbief of one year 
served not only in the ranks, but even as a Tribune 
or inferior officer in the next ; and the same person 
who had displayed the genius and ability of the ge- 
neral, still valued himself on the courage and force 
of a legionary soldier. 

No one was raised above the glory to be reaped 
from the exertion of mere personal address and bodi- 
ly strength. Men of the highest condition sent or 
accepted defiance to fight in single combat, in pre- 



* Hutarch in vit Catonis, p. 330. 
f Ibid. p. 555, et>398. 
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sence of the armies to which they belonged. Mar- 
cus Servilius^ a person of consular rank, in order to 
enhance the authority with which he spoke, when 
he pleaded for the triumph of Paulus Emilius, in- 
formed the people^ that he himself, full three and 
twenty times, had fought singly with so many cham- 
pions of the enemy, and that in each of these en- 
counters he had slain and stripped his antagonist. 
A combat of the same kind was afterwards fought 
by the younger Scipio when serving in Spain. 

Now, for the first time, according to Livy, the 
streets of Rome were paved with stone, and the 
highways laid with gravel *. 

The sumptuary laws of this age were suited to the 
idea of citizens who were determined to contribute 
their utmost to the grandeur of the State, but to 
forego the means of luxury or personal distinction* 
Roman ladies were restrained, except in religious 
processions, from the use of carriages any where 
within the city, or at the distance of less than a mile 
from its walls ; and yet the space over which they 
were to preserve their communications extended to 
a circuit of fourteen miles, and began to be so much 
crowded with buildings or cottages, that, even be- 
fore the reduction of Macedonia, it was become ne* 
eessary to restrain private persons from encroaching 
on the streets, squares, and other spaces reserved for 
public convenience. In a place of this magnitude^ 
and so stocked with inhabitants, the female sex was 
also forbid the use of variegated or party-coloured 



* LiT. lib. xli, e. 97. 
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clothesy.or of more than half an ounce of gold in the 
ornament of their persons. This law being repeal- 
ed^ contrary to the sentiments of Cato, this dtiiseny 
when he became vested with the authority of Censor^ 
to take account of the equipages, clothes, and jewds 
of the women, taxed each of them tenfold for wbat^ 
ever was found in her wardrobe exceeding the valiie 
of one thousand five hundred denarii, or about fifty 
pounds Sterling *• 

The attention of the legislature was carried into 
the detail of entertainments or feasts. In one act 
the number of the guests, and in a subsequent one 
the expense of their meals, was limited. By the Lex 
Tribonia, enacted about twenty years after the re- 
duction of Macedonia, a citizen was allowed, on cer- 
tain high festivals, to expend three hundred asses, 
or about twenty shillings Sterling ; on other festivals 
of less note, one hundred asses, or about six shillings 
and eightpence ; but during the remainder of the 
year, no more than ten asses, or about eightpence ; 
and was not allowed to serve up. more than one fowl, 
and this with a proviso that it should not be crammed 
or fatted t. 

Superstition made a principal article in the cha- 
racter of the people. It subjected them continually 
to be occupied or alarmed with prodigies and omi- 
nous appearances, of which they endeavoured to 
avert the effects by rites and expiations, as strange 
and irrational as the presages on which they had 
grounded their fears. Great part of their time was 

• liv, lib. xxziv, c 1—6. f Flin. lib. x» c. 50. 
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accordingly taken up with processions and public 
shows, and much of their substance, even to the whole 
annual produce of their herds *, was occasionally ex* 
pended in sacrifices, or in the performance of puUic 
vows. The first officers of State, in their functions 
of priesthood, performed the part of the cook and 
the butcher ; and while the Senate was deliberating 
on questions of great moment, examined the entrails 
of a victim, in order to know what the gods had de- 
termined. ** You must desist,'' said the Consul Cor- 
nelius, entering the Senate with a countenance pale 
and marked with astonishment ; ^^ I myself have vi« 
'^ sited the boiler, and the head of the liver is con- 
" sumed t/' 

According to the opinions entertained in those 
times, sorcery was a principal expedient employed 
by those who had secret designs on the life of their 
neighbour. It was supposed to make a part in the 
statutory crime of poisoning t ; and the same imagi- 
nation which admitted the charge of sorcery as cre- 
dible, was, in particular instances, when any person 
was accused, easily convinced of his guilt ; insomuch 
that some thousands were at times convicted toge- 
ther of this imaginary crime §. 

Either the manners of the people of Italy were at 
times subject to strange disorders, or the magistrate 
gave credit to wild and improbable reports. The 
story of the Bacchanals, dated in the year of Rome 



• The Ver Sacrum WM a general sacrifice of an the yoniig of tfaenrbcrdB for 
a whole year, 
f Liv, lib. xli, c. 15. \ Liv. Ub. xxxiz, c 41. § Veneficiunu 
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five huhdred and sixty-sii:, or about twtoty years 
before the conqu^t of MacedotiiA, itiay ht coondei^ 
ed as an instance of one or 6f thid other *.' A; socie^ 
ty, under the name of Bacchanals, had been intti* 
tuted^ with solemn engagements to secrecy, on the 
^ugg68tion of a gk*eat pretender to divination. The 
desire of being admitted to jia^take in:the wocidete 
bf thid mysterious society prevailed throughout Itftly^ 
aiid the sect bedatne es;tremely numerous* As they 
commonly iii^t in the nighty they were said at ceN 
tAin hoiin^ t6 extinguish theh- lights, atid to indulge 
themselves iu every practice of horror, i*ape, incest, 
and murdfer ; crihies under i^hich no sect or frater- 
nity could possibly subsist, but which, in bbing ini- 
{)uted to numbers in this ^reduloiis age, ^ve Mea- 
sioii to a severe inquisition, and proved fktal td ma- 
ny persons at Rome, and thl-oughdut Italy. 

Th6 extreme fiuperstitioui however, of th^e timeii^ 
iti some of itd efl^ts, vied with genuine re\igi6ti $ 
and, by the regard it inspired, more especially for 
the obligation of oaths, became a principle of pnb&c 
tird^r add of public duty, aiid in many instances su* 
perseded the use of penal or compulsory laws. 

When the citizen swore that he woiiM obey the 
ball of the magistrate to elilist in the legions j when 
the soldier swore that he would not desert his ind*- 
lours, disobey his commander, oi fly from his eri6« 
ttiy } when a citizen^ at the call of the CenSof, t^ 
ported on oath the amount of his effects ; the State, 
in all those instances, with perfect confidence, relied 



* lAy, lib. xxzix, c 8* et sequen. 
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on the good faith of her subjects, and vras not de« 
ceived. 

Jn the period to which these observations refer, 
tfbat i^, m the 9isth century of the Roman State, the 
first dawning of literature began to appear* It hat 
been mentioned, that a custom prevailed amcoig the 
primitive Romans, as among other rude notions, at 
their feasta to sipg or reheatse heroic ballada, which 
recorded their own deeds or those of their ances-^ 
tors *• This practice had been some time disconti<i 
nued, and the compositions themselves were loat« 
They were succeeded by pretended monuments tif 
history equally faUacious^ the orationis which, bavii^. 
been pronounced at funerals, were, liketitles of ho^ 
nour, preserved in the archives of every noble house, 
but which were rather calculated to flatter the vani- 
ty of families, than to preserve the records of state t. 

The Romans owed the earliest compilations of 
their history to Greeks ; and in their own first at- 
tempts to relate their story, employed the language 
of that people f . Naevius and Ennius, who were the 
first that wrote in the Latin tongue, composed their 
relations in verse. Livius Andronicus, and after- 
wards Plautus and Terence, translated the Greek fa- 
ble, and exhibited on the stage at Rome, not the 
Roman, but Grecian manners. The two last are 
said to have been persons of mean condition ; the 
one to have subsisted by turning a baker's mill, the 
other to have been a captive and a slave. Both of 



• Cic. de Claris Oratoribus, c 19. f IbiiL p. 394. 

\ Dion. HaL lib. i, p. 5. 
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CHAR VIII. 

Stale, numnersj and poUcy of the times continued. — Bepeaied 
complmnts from Carnage. — Hostile dispositions of the Bo* 
mansi — Resolution to remove CarOwge from the coast. — 
Measures taken for this purpose. — Carthage besieged. — 7b- 
hen and destroyed. — Revolt of the Macedonians. — Their 
kingdom reduced to the form of a Boman province. — Fate of 
the AchcBcm league. — Operations in Spain. — Condxut of VU 
riathus. — State qf Numantia. — Blochade qf Numantia.-^jRg 
destruction. — Bevolt qflhe slaves in Sicily. — Legal establish^ 
ments and manners qfthe city. 

JL HE reduction of Macedonia was in many respects: 
a remarkable epoch in the history of Rome. Before 
this date Roman citizens had been treated as sub- 
jects of their own government, and permitted them- 
selves to be taxed. They were required at every 
census to make a return of their effects upon oath, 
and, besides other stated or occasional contributions 
to the public, paid a certain rate on tlie whole value 
of their property. But upon this event they assu- 
med more entirely the character of sovereigns j and 
having a treasury replenished with the spoils of their 
new conquest, exempted themselves from their for- 
mer burdens. 

The accession of wealth, said to have put them in 
this condition, is variously reported. Livy quotes 
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Valerius Antias as stating it at millies dticenties^ or 
about a million Sterling ; Velleius Paterculus states 
it at double this sum, and Pliny at somewhat more*. 
But the highest of these computations does not ap- 
pear sufficient to produce the effect. It is more 
likely that the ordinary income of the treasury, con- 
sisting of the sums so freqeuntly deposited at the 
triumphs of victorious leaders, the tributes received 
from Carthage and Syria, the rents of Campania, the 
tithes of Sicily and Sardinia, with the addition not 
of the spoils of Macedonia merely, but of the reve- 
nue constituted in that country, put the Romans at 
last in condition to exempt Uiemselves from taxa- 
tion ; an effect which no definite sunq could produce, 
if subject to the drain of continual expense, without 
the supply of a proportional revenue to replace it. 
The Roman treasury, when examined about ten 
years after this date, was found to contain, in bars 
of gold and sUver, and ia coin, not much more than 
t\alf a million Sterling t ; a sum surely which, with- 
out a proper and regular supply, must have been 

«pon e}(hauat$d^ 

From the conclusion of the war with Perseus, the 
Romans, for twenty years, do not seem to hkve been 
engaged with any considerable enemy ;^ and their 
numerous, colonies, now dispersed over Italy, from 
Aquileia to Rhegium, probably made great advances, 
during this period, in trade, agriculture, and the 



* Velleius, lib. i, c 9. Flin* lib. xxziii, c 3. 
f Plin. lib. xxziiiy c. 3. In gold 16,810 M. in silyer 22,070 M, and in 
coin 620,854,000 H. $. Arbuthnot dn Ancient Coins. 
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other urts of peaceir Among their public works are 
mentioned, not only temples and fortifications, par-^ 
ticulars in which nation%attain to magnificence even 
in rude ages, but likewise aqueducts, market-places, 
pavements, highways, and other convenietices, the 
preludes or attendants of wealth and commerce^ 

Cato, in pleading against the repeated election of 
the same person into the office of Consul, exclaimed 
against the luxury of the times, and alleged, that so 
many citizens could not support their extravagance 
by any other means than that of draining the pro* 
vinces, on occasion of their repeated appointmenta 
to command. " Observe," he said, ** their villas 
'* how curiously built, how richly furnished with 
" ivory and precious wood. Their very floors are 
** coloured or stained in the Punic fashion ♦.'* 
Laws had been formerly provided to fix the age at 
which citizens might be chosen into the 
AnnaHfc difiercut officcs of State t. And on the 
occasion on which Cato made his speech, it was 
enacted that the same person could not be repeated- 
ly chosen. At the same time were made those ad-« 
ditions to former sumptuary laws which have beefa 
already mentioned. The Census, or enrolment cKf 
the People, became an object of more attention thah 
formerly : even the Latin allies, though settliqg at 
Rome, were not admitted as citizens t; as to the 



* Vid. Pompeium Festum. 

f It appears that, by this law, being Quaestors at tfairty^oiie^ they might rise 
to the consulate at forty-three. 

^ Plutarch, in the life of Flamininus, mentioBiB a law by which the Censor» 
were obliged to enrol every freeman that offered. The Latins complained 
that their towns were depopulated by emigrations to Rome» Liy. lib« xli, c. 9* 
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numbers of the people, they generally mustered 
from three to four hundred thousand men. 

While the Romans had^no war to maintain with 
the more regular and formidable rivals of their 
power, they still employed their legions on the fron- 
tier of their provinces in Spain, Dalmatia, Liguria^ 
and on the descents of the Alps. They opened, for 
the first time, an intercourse with the Transalpine 
nations, by a treaty of alliance with the republic of 
Marseilles ^ in consequence of which, they protect- 
ed that mercantile settlement from the attacks of 
fierce tribes, who infested them from the maritime 
extremities of the Alps and the Appenines. In the 
differences which arose among hordes in their neigh- 
bourhood, they were frequently admitted as umpires, 
gave audience to the parties, enforced their own de- 
crees, and disposed of provinces and kingdoms at 
their pleasure. They kept a vigilant eye on the 
conduct and policy of all the difierent powers wkh 
whom they were at any time likely to be embroiled, 
and generally conducted their transactions, even 
with nations supposed independent, as they adjusted 
the business of their own distant possessions, by 
commission or deputation from the Senate, empower- 
ed to decide, with the least possible delay, on such 
matters as might arise in the place to which their 
deliberations referred. 

The number of commissioners employed in these 
services, for the most part, was ten. These took 
informations, formed plans, and made their reports 
for the final decision of the Senate ; a practice for- 
tunate or well advised, by which the members of thia 
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respectable body» in rotation, had an opportunity of 
becoming acquainted with that world which they 
were destined to govern. 

The Senate itself, though, from its^^ nitmbers and 
the emulation of its members, likely to embarrass al^ 
fairs by debate^ delay^ and the rash publication .dT 
its secret designs, in reality possessed all the advan- 
tages of decision, secrecy and dispatchy that could 
be obtained in the most select executive council 
insomuch that their inteations frequently continued 
to be secret, until they became known in the exe? 
cution or effect It was thus» that although the 
king of Pergamus made a journey to Rome, in order 
to . excite the Rommis to a war with his rival the 
king of Macedonia ;, that although he preferred his 
complaints in the Senate, and prevailed in obtaining 
a resolution to make war ) yet no part of the transy 
action was public, until after the king of Macedo* 
nia was a prisoner at Rome. And this numerous as^ 
sembly of citizens or statesmen maintained throughr 
out, and during a long period, one series of constant 
and uniform design, equally calculated in peace to 
extend dieir dominion by intrigue, as in war by con» 
quest. During the present respite from any conai» 
derable war, still intent on the enlargement of their 
influence, they balanced the kingdoms of Pergamus^ 
Blthynia, and Cappadocia, against one another, in 
such manner as to be able at pleasure to oppress, any 
one that should become refractory or incur su$pir 
cion of any hostile design. And in a like strain of 
deliberate artifice, they made the kingdom of Syria 
devolve on a minor, the son of Antiochus, who him- 
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but now again usurped by Massinissa, when replaced 
on his throne by the power of the Romans, who were 
likewise disposed to support him in his claim to the 
subject in dispute ; and the Carthaginians, preclu- 
ded by the late treaty from making war on any ally 
of the Romans, had recourse to complaints and re- 
presentations, which they made at Rome, both be- 
fore and after the reduction of Macedonia. The 
Roman Senate had, for five and twenty years, elu- 
ded these complaints, and, during this time, was in 
the practice of sending commissioners into Africa, 
under pretence of hearing the parties in this contro- 
versy, but with instructions or dispositions to fa- 
vour Massinissa, and to observe, with a jealous eye, 
the condition and the movements of their smcient 
rival*. 

The Carthaginians, yet possessed of ample re^ 
sources, and, if wealth or magnificence could con- 
stitute strength, still a powerful nation ; being 
weary of many vain applications and suits, took 
their resolution to arm, and to assert by force their 
ddim to the territory in question. 

In proceeding to execute thitt resolution, they 
were met in the field by the aii'noy of Massinissa, 
commanded by himself, though now about ninety 
years of age, and were defeated t. ' 

This unfortunate event at once disappointed their 
hopes, and ei^posed them to the resentment of the 
Romans, who considered tHe attempt to do them- 



* Folyb. ^xcerpUe Legationes, c. 116. Liv. lib. xl, c. 17. 
f JJy. Epitome, lib. xlviii. Appian. de Bell. Funic, p. 38, 
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selves justice as a contravention of the late treaty, 
and a violation of the peace subsisting between the ' 
two nations. 

The expediency of a war with Carthage had been 
for some time a subject of debate in the Roman Se-^ 
nate. Deputies had been sent into Africa, to pro- 
cure the information that was necessary to deter- 
mine this question. Among these Cato, being struck 
with the greatness, wealth, and populousness of that 
republic, and with the amazing fertility of its terri- 
tory, when he made his report in the Senate, car- 
ried in a fold of his gown a parcel of figs, which he 
had brought from thence. "These," he said, " are 
" the produce of a land that is but three days' sail 
" from Rome; Judge what Italy may have to fear 
*' from' a country whose produce is so much supe* 
" rior to its own. That country is now in arma; 
*^ the sword is drawn against Massinissa ; but when 
** thrust in his side, will penetrate to you. Your 
** boasted victories have not subdued the Carthagi- 
'^ nians, but given them experience, taught them 
" caution, and instructed them how to disguise, un- 
'' der the semblance of peace, a war which you will 
" find to be marshalled against you in their docks 
^* and in their arsendis/' This, and every other 
speech on the subject, the partial severity of this ce- 
lebrated counsellor concluded with his famous say- 
ing, which was but too favourably received, " That 
" Carthage should be destroyed * ;*' so little forcf 



• « Delenda est Carthago, 
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si^bt have nations of the ruin they prepare for thetn* 
selves by the destruction of others. 

Scipio Nasica, however, another speaker in this 
debate, resisted the doctrine of C^to ; represented 
the forces of Carthage as ppt su^cient to alarm the 
JElomans ; or, if realty greater than there was any rea* 
son to suppose tbenif no mor^ than were required to 
call forth into action or keep aliye the virtues of a 
pe<^le who, fioyr want of proper exertion, were al- 
ready begun to decline in strength, vigilance^ dis- 
cipline, and valour. 

In this diversity of opinions, it appeared sooq af- 
ter, that the Senate, endeavouring to palliate the 
tneasure, by some appearance of tppderation in the 
terms, resolved not to destroy, but to rempve the 
inhabitants of Carthage to a new situation, ^t least 
ten miles from the sea *• 

The Carthaginians, after their late unfortunate 
tadventure with Massinissa, were willing to preserve 
llieir effects, and to purchase tranquillity by the 
lowest concessions. But as the measure now pro- 
posed by the Roman Senate amounted to a depri- 
vation of all that immoveable property which was 
vested in houses or public edifices, and an entire 
suppression of all those local means of subsistence 
which could not be easily transferred from the coast 
to an inland situation, it was supposed that their 
consent could not be easily obtained, and it was 



• Appian. in Punicis. Plutarch in vit. Catonis. Zonaras, lib. ix^ c. 26. 
Oros. lib. iv, c. 22. Velleius, lib. i, c. 12. Polyb. Excerptw Legationes, 
^o. 142. 
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other urts of peace^r Among their public works we 
mentioned, not only temples and fortifications, par-^ 
ticulars in which iiation%attain to magnificence even 
in rude ages, but likewise aqueducts, market-places, 
pavements, highways, and other convenietices, the 
preludes or attendants of wealth and commerce^ 

Cato, in pleading against the repeated election of 
the same person into the office of Consul, excMmed 
against the luxury of the times, and alleged, that fta 
many citizens could not support their extravagance 
by any other means than that of draining the pro* 
vinces, on occasion of their repeated appointmentd 
to command. " Observe," he said, ** their villas 
" how curiously built, how richly furnished with 
•• ivory and precious wood. Their very floors are 
** coloured or stained iii the Punic fashion ♦.'* 
Laws had been formerly provided to fix the age at 
which citizens might be chosen into the 
Annaiit. dificrcnt offices of State t. And on the 
occasion on which Cato made his speech, it Wds 
enacted that the same person could not be repeated- 
ly chosen. At the same time were made those ad-« 
ditions to former sumptuary laws which have beefa 
already mentioned. The Census, or enrolment d£ 
the People, became an object of more attention thah 
formerly : even the Latin allies, though settliqg at 
Rome, were not admitted as citizens t ; as to the. 



* Vid. Pompeium Festum. 

f It appears that, by this law, being Quaestors at thirty* one^ they might rise 
to the consulate at forty-three. 

^ Plutarchf in the life of flamininus, mentioBis a law by which the Censor» 
were obliged to enrol every freeman that offered. The Latins complained 
that their towns were depopulated by emigrations to Rome. Liy« Ubx 'sE^^« %« 
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they made a formal surrender of their city and it9 
territory, to be disposed of at the pleasure of the 
Romans. 

In return to this act of pusillanimity and folly, 
they were told, with an artful reservation, that the 
Romans, approving their conduct, meant to leave 
them in possession c^ their freedom, their laws, their 
territory, and of all their effects, whether private or 
public :, but, as a pledge of their compliance with 
the measures that might be necessary to prevent the 
return of former disputes, they demanded three hun- 
dred hostages, the children of Senators, or of the 
first families in Carthage; This demand being re- 
ported in the city, gave a general alarm ; but the au- 
thors of these counsels were too far advanced to re- 
cede. They tore from the arms of their parents the 
children of families the most distinguished in the 
commonwealth ; and, amidst the cries of aflSiction 
and despair, embarked those hostages for Sicily. 
Upon this island they were delivered over to the 
Roman Consuls, and were by them sent forward to 
Rome, 

The commanders of the Roman armament, with- 
out explaining themselves any further, continued 
their voyage, and, by their appearance on the coast 
of Africa, gave a fresh alarm at Carthage. Depu- 
ties from the unfortunate inhabitants of that place 
went to receive them at Utica, and were told, that 
they must further deliver up their arms, ships, en- 
gines of war, naval and military stores. Even these 
alarming commands they received as the strokes of 
fate, which could not be avoided. " We do nqt 
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" mean,*' said one of the deputies, " to dispute 
" your commands j but we entreat you to consider, 
^^ to what a helpless state you are about to reduce 
'* an unfortunate people, who, by this hard condi- 
*' tion, will be rendered unable to preserve peace 
** among their own citizens at home, or to defend 
*< themselves against the meanest invadei" from a- 
^* broad. We have banished Hasdrubal in order to 
" receive you : we have declared him an enemy to 
** his country, that you -might be our friends : but 
" when we are disarmed, who can prevent this ex- 
** ile from returning to occupy the city of Carthage 
" against you ? With twenty thousand men that fol- 
" low him, if he comes into the direction of our go- 
** vernment, he will soon oblige us to make war on 
'* you •." In answer to this piteous expostulation, 
the Roman generals undertook the protection of 
Carthage, and ordered commissaries to receive the 
several articles that were to be surrendered, and to 
see the arsenals emptied, and the docks destroyed. 

It is reported, that there were delivered, upon this 
occasion, forty thousand suits of armour, twenty 
thousand catapult®, or large engines of war, with a 
plentiful store of darts, arrows, and other missiles. 

So far, well knowing the veneration which man- 
kind entertain for the seats and tombs of their an- 
cestors, with the shrines and consecrated temples of 
their gods; and dreading the effects of a despair with 
which the people might be seized, on perceiving how 
much they were to be affected in their private and 

♦ Polyb. Excerpt. Lcgat c. 142. 
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public property, the Roman officers proceeded with 
Caution. But now, thinking their object secttre, 
they no longer disguised their intentions. The Con- 
sul called the Carthagiqian deputies into his presence, 
and beginning with an exhortation that they should 
bear with equanimity what the necessity of their 
fortune imposed, declared as the definitive resolution 
of the Roman Senate, that the people of Carthige 
must relinquish their present situation, and build on 
any other part of their territory, not less than eighty 
stadia, or about ten miles removed from the sea. 
The amazement and sorrow with which this declara- 
tion was received, justified the precautions which 
had been taken to secure the execution of the in- 
tended measure. The deputies threw themselves 
upon the ground, and endeavoured, from motives of 
pity, or of reason, to obtain a revocation of this cruel 
and arbitrary decree. They pleaded the merit of their 
implicit submission, their weakness, their inability 
any longer to alarm the jealousy of Rome, circum- 
vented, disarmed, bound to their duty by hostages, 
the most precious blood pf their citizens. They 
pleaded the faith which tbP Romans had plightedy 
the hopes pf protection they had given, and the re- 
putation they had justly acquired) not only for na- 
tional justice, but for clemency and generosity to all 
who sued for protection. They pleaded the respect 
which all nations owed to the shrines and the conse- 
crated temples of their gods ; the deplorable state in- 
to which numbers of their people must be reduced, 
expelled from their habitations and immoveable pos- 
sessions, the principal articles of their property, and 
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the hopeless condition of others^ who, inured to sub- 
sist by the advantages of a maritime situation, were 
entirely disqualified to support themselves or their 
children at a distance from the sea. 

The Roman Consul replied^ by repeating the ex*^ 
jpress orders of the Senate, and bid the Carthaginians 
remember, that states were <;omposed of men, not of 
ramparts and walls : That the Roman Senate had 
promised to spare and protect the republic of Car- 
thage ; and that they had fulfilled this engagement, 
by leaving the people in possession of their freedom 
tmd their laws : That the sacred places should re- 
main untouched, and that the shrines of the gods 
would still be within the reach of their pious visits : 
That the distance to which it was proposed to re- 
move Carthage from the sea, was not so great as the 
dii^tance lit which Rome herself was placed ; and, in 
fihort, it was a matter fully decided, that the people 
<^ Carthage should no longer have under their im- 
mediate view that element which, opening a way to 
their ambition, had tempted them first into Sicily,' 
afterwards into Spain, and last of all into Italy, and 
to the gates of Rome ; and which would never cease 
to suggest projects of aggrandisement dangerous to 
themselves, and inconsistent with the peace of man- 
kind. ** We go then,*' said the deputies of Carthage, 
to certain death, which we have merited by having 
persuaded our fellow-citizens to resign themselves 
into the hands of the Romans. But if you mean 
" to have your commands obeyed, you must be ready 
to enforce them ; and by this means you may save 
an unfortunate people from exposing themselves, 
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*« by any act of despair, to worse sufferings than they 
** have yet endured." 

The deputies, accordingly, being followed at a 
distance by twenty galleys of the Roman fleet, set 
sail for Carthage. They were received on the shore 
by multitudes, who crowded to hear the result of 
their negotiations ; but the silence they preservedf 
under pretence that it was necessary to make their 
report first to the Senate, spread a generai^ dismay. 
In the Senate their message was received with cries 
of despair, which soon conveyed to the people in 
the streets a knowledge of the conditions [ imposed 
upon them. And this nation, who, about forty years 
before, had consented . to betray a principal citizen 
into the bands of their enemy, and who had lately 
resigned all the honours and pretensions of a free 
state, now kindled into rage at the thoughts of being 
obliged to destroy their habitations, and part with ao 
great a part of their wealth, as could not be removed. 
They burst into the place .where the Senate was as- 
sembled, and laid violent hands on all the members 
who had advised or borne any part in the late de- 
grading submissions, or who had contributed to bring 
the state into its present helpless condition. They 
took vengeance, as is common with a corrupted po- 
pulace, on others, for faults in which they themselves 
had freely concurred ; and, as awake to new senti- 
ments of honour, they reviled the spirit of their own 
commonwealth, ever ready to barter national cha- 
racter for profit, to purchase safety with shameful 
concessions, and to remove a present danger, by 
giving up what is the only security of nations against 
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any daQger^ the^ reputation of their vigour, and the 
honour of their arms. 

While the multitude broke into every kind of dis- 
order, a few had the precaution to shut the gates, to 
stretch the chain which obstructed the entrance of 
the harbour, and to make a collection of stones on 
the battlements, these being now the only weapons 
they had left to repel the expected attack of the 
Romans. The remains of the Senate, too, without 
reflecting on the desperate state of their own aJQairs, 
resolved on war. Despair and frenzy succeeded in 
every breast to dejection and meanness. 

Assemblies were called to reverse the sentence of 
banishment lately pronounced against Hasdrubal, 
and against the troops under his command. These 
exiles were entreated to hasten tlieir return for the 
defence of a city bereft of arms,r ships, military and 
naval stores. The people, in the mean time, with 
an ardour which reason, and the hopes of success 
during the prosperity of the republic, could not have 
inspired, endeavoured to replace the arms and the 
stores which they had so wretchedly surrendered. 
They demolished their houses to supply the docks 
with timber. They opened the temples and other 
public buildings to accommodate the workmen ; 
and, without distinction of sex, condition, or age, 
were in haste to be employed, collected materials^ 
furnished provisions, or bore a part in any labour 
that was thought necessary to put the city in a state 
of defence. They supplied the founders and the 
armourers with the brass and iron of their domestic 
utensils; or, where these metals were deficient. 
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brought what they could furnish of sflver and gold. 
Together with the other materials which were used 
in the roperies, they cut off the hair from their 
heads, to be spun into cordage for the shipping, and 
into braces for their engines of war. 

The Roman Consuls, apprised of what was in agi- 
tation, willing to await the returns of reason, and to 
let these first ebullitions of frenzy subside, for some 
days made no attempts on the city. But, hearing 
jqS Hasdrubal's approach with his army, they thought 
it necessary to endeavour, before his arrival, to pos- 
sess themselves of the gates. Having in vain at- 
tempted to scale the walls, they were obliged to un- 
dei^o the labours of a regular siege ; and though 
they made a breach^ were repulsed in attempting to 
force the city by storm. 

Hasdrubal h^d taken post on the creek which se- 
parated the peninsula of Carthage from the conti- 
nent, maintained his comtnunication with the city 
by water, and supplied the inhabitants with provi- 
sions and arms* The Romans, seeing that they 
could not prevail while Hasdrubal retained his post, 
endeavoured to dislodge him, but were defeated, 
and obliged to raise the siege. Having thus spent 
two years in the enterprise, and having changed 
their commanders twice, but without any consider- 
able advantage j they began to incur the discredit 
of having formed against a neighbouring common- 
wealth an invidious design which they could not ac- 
complish- Enemies in every quarter, in Greece, 
Macedonia, and Spain^ sprang up against them ; and 
even Massinissa, unwilling to see their power in his 
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iieighb<NisJKN>d aubstituted for that of Oarthage> aa4 
jealoiifi of the avidity with which they ^endeavoured 
to becooie masters in Africa, oaatchii^ from his 
iiands a prey which he thought himself alpne enti- 
tled to seize, withdrew his forces, aod left them 
ato^y to contend with the difficulties in which they 
were so de^ly involved. 

But the Romans were only animated hy mortis 
cations which are ao apt to di$coura§^ other &atio9a» 
Thisy imputed the misearriaige of their troops to H^e 
miacouducfc of their generals ^ and at the eed of two 
years still clamoured for a better ehokce. Another 
(Scipio^ by fiirth tbe son of EpeuIiLus Paulustf and by 
^option tbe gnmdsan c(f Scipio Africanus, haviutg 
already distinguiabed himself in Spain and in Afiriea^ 
and being then arrived &om the army to solicit the 
<^oe of £diie, was thought worthy a^ the supreme 
pofBBtmwad i but being about ten years und^ tbd hr 
gal age, it was necessary to dispense with the law in 
hts ^ivour ; and this being done, his appointna^cM; 
<to the province of Africa, in preference to his qol* 
league, was declared without the ususd method ^ 
tDastiog lots. 

The Carthaginians, though bereft of all their re* 
sources ; by having merely resumed their ;spiril;, wet¥ 
now reinstated in their consideration or tmik among 
jotations, and had treaties of alliance with th$ neigh* 
•bouring powers of Mauritania and Numidiay whose 
aid they solicited with alarming reflections on the 
boumUoss ambition, and invidious policy of ithe Ro- 
mans. They even conveyed assurances of support 
to the Achae^is, to the pretended Philip, an impos- 

VOL. I. X * 
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tor, who, about this time, laid claim to the throne 
of Macedonia j and they encouraged with hopes of 
assistance the subjects of that kingdom, who were at 
this time in arms to recover the independence of 
their own country. 

The mere change of a commander, and better dis- 
cipline in the Roman army, however, soon altered 
the state and prospects of the war. The first object 
of Scipio was to cut off the communications of the 
Carthaginians with the country, and to intercept 
their supply of provisions and other articles necessa-- 
ry to withstand a siege. 

Carthage was situate at the bottom of a spacious 
bay, covered on the west by the promontory of A- 
pollo, on the east by that of Hermes, or Merculy, 
at the distance of about fifteen leagues from each 
other. The city stood on a peninsula joined to the 
main land by an isthmus about three miles in breadth, 
and covering a bason or harbour, in. which their 
docks and their shipping were secured from storms 
and hostile attacks. The Byrsa, or citadel, com* 
manded the isthmus, and presented at this only en- 
trance to the town by land, a wall thirty feet thick 
and sixty feet high. The whole circumference of 
the place was above twenty miles *. . 

The besiegers, by their shipping, had access to 
that side of the town on which the walls were wash- 
ed by the sea ; but were shut out from the harbour 
•by a chain which was stretched across the entrance. 
Hasdrubal had taken post on the bason over against 

* Orosius, lib. it, c* 22. LIt. Epitome,iib. li. 
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the town, and by these means still preserved the 
communication of the city with the country, Sci- 
pio, to dislodge him from this post, made a feint at 
a distant part of the fortifications to scale the walls, 
actually gained the battlements, and gave an alarm 
which obliged the Carthaginian general to throw 
himself into the city. The Roman general, satisfied 
with having obtained this end, took possession of the 
post which the other had abandoned ; and being 
now master of the continental side of the harbour, 
and free to enter the isthmus, he advanced to the 
walls of the Byrsa. In his camp he covered himself 
as usual with double lines ; one facing the fortifica- 
tions he was about to attack, consisting of a curtain 
twelve feet high, with towers at proper intervals, of 
which one in the centre was high enough to over- 
look the ramparts, and to afford a view of the enemy's 
works ; the other line secured his rear from surprise 
on the side of the country ; and both effectually 
guarded the isthmus, and obstructed all access to the 
town by land. 

The besieged, however, still continued to receive 
a supply of provisions by sea ; their victuallers took 
the benefit of every wind that blew fresh and right 
into the harbour, to pass through the enemy's fleet, 
who being too near the rocks, durst not, with such 
a wind, unmoor to pursue them. Scipio, to cut off 
this resource, projected a mole from the main land 
to the point of the peninsula across the entrance of 
the iiarbour. He began to throw in his materials 
on a foundation of ninety feet, with an intention to 
contract the mound gradually as it rose to twenty- 

x2 
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four feet at the top. The work, when first obsfenred 
frbm Caltbage, was considered as a vain underte- 
king ; but when it appeared to advance with a sensi^ 
ble progress^ gave a serious alaitn. 

The Carthaginians, to provide against the evyi 
which they began to foresee from this obstructibB 
to the entrance of their shipping, undertook a w€frk 
more difficult, and more vast than even that of the 
besiegers, to cut across the peninsula within liieir 
walls, and to open a new passage to the sea j and 
this they had actually accomplished by the time that 
the other passage was shut. Notwithstending ijie 
late surrender of all their navy and stores, they bad 
at this time, by incredible efforts, assembled or cotn* 
stf ucted a fleet of sixty galleys. With this force th^ 
were ready to appear in the bay, while the RomiB 
ships lay unmanned and unrigged, secure against kay 
danger from an enemy whom they supposed to be 
shut up by insurmountable bars; aiid in iiiese cir^ 
cumstances, if tl^y had availed themsdives t>f the 
surprise with which they might have attacked thek 
enemy, must have donre great execution on the Ro- 
man fleet. . But having spent no less than two da}^^ 
in preparing for action, and in clearing their new 
passage afterit was known to be open, they gave 
the enemy likewise full time to prepare. On the 
third they engaged, fought the whole day without 
gaining any advantage, and, in their retreat at niglit, 
suffered greatly from the enemy, who pressed on 
their rear. 

While the besiegers endeiEtvoured to obstruct this 
new communication with the sea, the besieged made 
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H desperate attempt on their works by land. A nu- 
fnerous body of men, devoting their lives for the de- 
fence of their country, without any arms, and pro- 
vided only with matches, crossed the harbour, and, 
exposing themselves to certain death, set fire to the 
engines and towers of the besiegers; and, while they 
were surrounded and put to the sword, willingly pe^ 
rished in the execution of their purpose. 

In such attempts and varieties of effect the sum- 
mer elapsed ; and Scipio, with the loss of his engines, 
and a renewal of all the difficulties which he had 
formerly to encounter at sea, contenting himself with 
a blockade for some months, discontinued his at- 
tacks. But his command being prolonged for an- 
other year, he resumed his operations in the spring ; 
and finding the place, in this interval, greatly re- 
duced by despair and famine, he forced his way by 
one of the dock^, where he observed that the battle- 
ments were low and unguarded. His arrival in the 
streets did not put him in possession of the town. 
The inhabitants, during six days, disputed every 
house and every passage, and successively set fire to 
the buildings which they found themselves obliged 
to abandon. Above fifty thousand persons of difie- 
rent sexes, who had taken refuge in the citadel, at 
last accepted of quarter, and were led captive from 
thence in two separate divisions, one of twenty-five 
thousand women, and another of thirty thousand 
men. 

Nine hundred deserters, who had left the Roman 
army during the siege, having been refused that 
quarter which was offered to the natives of Carthage, 
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took post in a temple which stood on an eminence, 
with a resolution to die with swords in their hands^ 
and after the greatest possible effiisioii of blood to 
their enemies. To these Hasdrubal, followed by 
his wife and his children, joined himself; but not 
having the same motive of despair to persist in the 
purpose of these deserters, he left the temple and 
accepted of quarter. His wife, in the mean time, 
with more ferocity or magnanimity than her hus- 
band, laid violent hands on her children, and, to- 
gether with their dead bodies, threw herself into 
the flame of a burning ruin. The Roman deserters 
also, impatient of the dreadful expectations which 
hung over them, in order to abridge the duration of 
thie evils they suffered, set fire to the temple in which 
they had sought a tejnporary cover, and perished in 
the flames. 

The city continued to burn during seventeen days; 
and all this time the Roman soldiers were allowed to 
seize whatever they could save from the flames,, or 
wrest from the hands of the dying inhabitants, who 
were still dangerous to those who approached them. 
Scipio, in beholding this melancholy scene, is said to 
have repeated from Homer, two lines contaiitiDg a 
prophecy of the fall of Troy. " To whom do you 
*• now apply this prediction ?" said Polybius, who 
happened to be near him ; " To my own country," 
he said ; " for her, too, I dread in her turn the re- 
« verses of human fate •.'* 



• For the hiftory of the destructf on of Carthage, see the authors already 
eited, p. 2SI2. 
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Scipio's letter to the Senate is said to have con- 
tained no more than these words : *' Carthage is 
" taken. The army awaits your further orders." 
The tidings were received at Rome with uncommon 
demonstrations of joy. The victors recollecting all 
the passages of their former wars, the alarms which 
had been given by Hannibal, and the irreconcilable 
antipathy of the two nations, gave orders to raze the 
fortifications of Carthage, and even to destroy the 
materials of which they were constructed. 

A commission was granted by the Senate to ten 
of its members, to take possession of territories 
which were thus deprived of their sovereign, to mo- 
del the form of this new province, and to prepare it 
for the reception of a Roman governor. And thus 
Carthage, the only instance, if Egypt be excluded 
from Africa, in which the human genius ever ap- 
peared greatly distinguished in that quarter of the 
globe J the model of magnificence, the repository of 
wealth, and one of the principal states of the an- 
cient world, was no more. The Romans, in the 
outset of this transaction, incited by national ani- 
mosity, and an excess of jealousy, formed a design 
more cruel towards their rival than at first view it 
appeared to be, and, in the execution of it, became 
actors in a scene of horror, which we may suppose 
to have led them far beyond their original intention. 
By the milder law and practice of modern nations, 
we may trust that we are happily exempted from the 
danger of ever beholding such horrid examples re* 
peated, at least in any part of the western world. 
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While the event of this mighty Mqg^ reiDMiie^ 
suspense, the Romans had other wara to maintaiB oa 
the side of Macedonia and Greece. And here abo 
the natural progress of their policy, suited to the 
measures which they had taken with other utian^ 
now ended in the open and avowed usuqpation of s 
sovereign^, which tixey had so long disguised undtt 
the specious titles of dliance and protection. 

Macedonia being ill fitted to retain the republi- 
can form into which it had been cast by the Ro* 
mans, after some years of distraction^ and an attempt 
at last in favour of a pretended son of the late kin|^ 
to recover its independence and its monarchy^ ud^ 
derwent a second conquest. Of this transaction the 
following particulars are mentioned. Andriscos, an 
African of uncertain extraction, being observed to 
have some resemblance of features to the royal £uni* 
ly of Macedonia^ had the courage, under the name 
of Philip, to personate a son of that unfortunate mo- 
narch, and to make pretensions to the crown. With 
this object in view, he went into Syria to solicit the 
aid of Demetrius, but was, by this prince, taken in^ 
to custody, and transported in chains to Rome. The 
Romans paid little regard to so contemptible an ene» 
my, and even allowed him to escape. After this ad» 
venture, the same impostor appeared a second time 
in Macedonia, and, with better fortune than he had 
in the first attempt^ drew to his standard many na- 
tives of that country, and of Thrace. In his first 
encounter he even defeated Juventius the Roman 
Praetor, and was acknowledged king ; but soon after 
fell a prey to Metellus, and furnished the victors 
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an obvious pretence for reducing the kungdwi 
of Macedonia to the ordinary form of a province* 

Tiie states of the Achaean league, at the same 
time, being abready on the dedinct hastened* by tlie 
temerity and distraction of their own councils* the 
career of their fortunes to the same termination. 

The Romans* even while they suffered this famous 
confederacy to retain the shew of its independence* 
had treated its members in many particulars as sub* 
jects. At the close of the war with Perseus* they 
had cited to appear at Rome, or taken into custody 
as criminals of state* many citizens of Achaia* who 
had* in that ccmtest, appeared to be disaffected to 
the Roman cause. Of these they had detained about 
a thousand in different prisons of Italy* until* after 
a period of seventeen years, about three hundred of 
them, who survived their confinement* were set at 
liberty* as having already suffered enough, or as 
being no longer in condition to give any umbrage 
to Rome ^. Polybius being of this number, acqui- 
red, during his stay in Italy, that knowledge of Ro- 
man af&irs which appears so conspicuous in the re- 
mains of his history. When at liberty* he attached 
himself to Scipio, the son of Emilius* and being well 
versed in the active scenes which had recently past 
in his own country, and being entirely occupied with 
reflections on matters of state and of war, no doubt 
contributed by his instructions to prepare this young 
man for the eminent services which he was about to 



* Fjaiisanias in Achaicis* 
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perform^ when this last scene of expiring freedom 
was opened in Greece. 

The Romans, while they detained so many of its 
principal citizens, in .a great measure assumed the 
administration of affairs in Greece, disposed oF every 
distinction, \^hether of fortune or power, and con- 
fined these advantages to the advocates of their own 
cause, and to the tools of their ambition *. They 
received appeals from the judgments of the Achaean 
council, and encouraged its members, contrary to 
the express conditions of their league, to send se- 
parate embassies to Rome. The steps which follow- 
ed are but imperfectly marked in the fragments of 
history which relate to this period. It appears that 
the Spartans, having been forced into the Achsean 
confederacy, continued refractory in most of its coun- 
sels. In consequence of their complaints at Rome, 
a commission being issued by the Senate as usual, 
was sent to hear parties on the spot, and to adjust 
their differences. The Achaean council, incensed 
at this insult which was offered to their authority, 
without waiting the arrival of the Roman commis- 
sioners, proceeded to enforce their own decrees 
against the republic of Sparta, marched an army in- 
to -Laconia, and, at the gates of Lacedemon, over- 
powered the inhabitants of that city who ventured 
to oppose their entrance. The Roman deputation 
arriving after these hostilities had commenced, sum-r 
moned the parties to assemble at Corinth, and, in 
name of the Senate, declaring with their usual arti- 

* Polyb. Excerpt, Legat. c. 109. 
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fice, that all the cities which had been rescued from 
the dominion of Philip, should be left in full posses^ 
tion of their independence and freedom, gave sen- 
tence, that Lacedemon, Corinth, Argos, Heraclea, 
and Orchomenos, not having been original members 
of the Achaean confederacy, should now be disjoined 
frpm it. Thus only weakening an enemy, whilst 
they pretended a zeal for the freedom of mankind. 
Multitudes from all the different states of the 
league being on this occasion assembled at Co- 
rinth, a great riot ensued. The Roman deputies 
were insulted, and obliged to leave the place ; and 
in this manner commenced a war in which the Ro- 
mans, contrary to custom, engaged with reluctance, 
because they had expected to establish their sove- 
reignty in Greece without any convulsion, and be- 
cause Carthage, being still unsubdued, they had 
otherwise full employment for their forces in Afri- 
ca, Spain, and Macedonia. Instead, therefore, of 
commencing immediate hostilities, they renewed 
their commission, and named other deputies to ter- 
minate the existing disputes ; but the states of the 
Achaean league, imputing the unusual conduct of 
the Romans in this particular to fear, and to the ill 
state of their aJQairs in Africa, while Carthage was 
likely to repel their attack, thought that they had 
found an opportunity to exclude for ever from their 
councils the overbearing influence of this arrogant 
nation *. They were encouraged with hopes of 
support from Thebes, Euboea, and other districts of 

* Poljb* Excerpt Legstt c, 144. 
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Greece, where the people were averse to the * domi* 
mon of the Romans ; and they therefore assembled 
an army to assert their common rights, and to en* 
force their authority over the several members of 
their own confederacy. 

Unfortunately for their cause, Metellus had then 
prevailed in Macedonia, and was at leisure to turn 
his forces against them. He accordingly moved to* 
wards the Peloponnesus, still giving the Achseans an 
option to avert the calamities of war, by submitting 
to the mandates of the Roman Senate. *^ These 
<< mandates,** he said, ^^ were no more than that 
^^ they should desist from their pretensions on Spar- 
** ta, and the other cantons who applied for the pro- 
*• tection of Rome.*' 

But the Acha^ans thought it safer to resist, than 
to be disarmed under these stale pretences : they 
took the field, passed through the isthmus of Co- 
rinth, and being joined by the Thebans, marched to 
Thermopylae with a view to defend this entry from 
the side of Macedonia into Greece. In this, how- 
ever, they were disappointed, being either prevent- 
ed from seizing the pass, or speedily driven from 
thence by Metellus. They were afterwards inter- 
cepted in their retreat through Phocis, where they 
lost their leader Critolaus, with a great part of his 
army *. Diasus, who succeeded him as head of the 
confederacy, assembling a new force, which consist- 
ed of fourteen thousand foot and six thousand 
horse, took post on the isthmus of Corinth, and 



• Orosiugy lib. y, e. S, Fausanias in Achaids. 
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sent four thousand men for thie defetoce of Meghts^ 
a plac6 which still made a part in the expiring icon- 
federacy of independent Greeks. 

MetelluSy who after his victory had made himself 
master of Thebes, advanced to Megara, dislodged 
the Achasans from thence, and continued his march 
to the isthmus. Here he was superseded by Mum<> 
mius, the Consul of the pre^nt year, who, with the 
new levies from Rome, made up aft army of twenty- 
three thousand foot and three thousdniitl ive hundred 
horse. The enemy having gained an advantage 
over his advanced guard, were encouraged to ha- 
zard a battle under the walls of Corinth, and were 
defeated. The greater part fled into the town, but 
afterwards in the night withdrew ffrom l^e place. 
Their general Diaeus had retit^d from the field of 
battle to Megalopolis, whither he had sent his fami* 
ly ; there having killed his wife and children, topre^ 
vent their falling into the hands of the enemy, he 
himself took poison and died. 

Such are the imperfect accounts which remain of 
the last efforts made by the Greeks to preserve a 
freedom, in the exercise of which they had acted so 
distinguished a part among nations. As they never 
were surpassed by any race of men in the vigour 
with which they had for some time supported theif 
republican establishments, so, even after these were 
abolished or decayed, or after the military and poli^ 
tical spirit which constitutes the strength and secu- 
rity of states were lost, they appeared to retain their 
ingenuity and skill in the practice of elegant arts. 
In this latter period, which preceded their extinc^* 
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tion, as the Achaean league was dissolved on having 
incurred the resentment of the Romans, so the de- 
generate, remains of the Spartan republic perished 
in having accepted the protection of that overbear- 
ing community. The enmity and the friendship of 
the Romans being equally fatal, these and every 
other state or republic of Greece, from this time 
forward, ceased to be numbered among nations, ha- 
ving fallen a prey to a power, whose force nothing 
could equal but the ability and the cunning with 
which it was exerted. 

Such, at lea^t, is the comment which we are tempt- 
ed, by the conduct of the Romans, on the present 
occasion, to make on that policy, with which, about 
fifty years before this date, Flamininus, to detach 
the Grecian cities from Philip, proclaimed, with so 
much ostentation at the isthmus of Corinth, general 
independence, and the free exercise of their own 
laws to all the republics of Greece. That People, 
when they meant to ingratiate themselves, surpass- 
ed every state in generosity to their allies j they 
gained entire confidence, and taught nations, who 
were otherwise in condition to maintain their own 
independence, to rely for protection on that very 
power, from which they had most to fear for their 
liberties ; and in the end, under some pretence of 
ingratitude or affront, became the tyrants of those 
very nations who had most plentifully shared in their 
bounty. 

In this policy there were some appearances of a 
concerted design, which was at one time liberal and 
generous beyond example, at another time cruel and 
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implacable in the opposite extreme^ equally calcu- 
lated to gain or to terrify^ in the cases to which 
either species of policy was suited. It is however 
probable, that they were led by the changing state 
of their interests, and followed the conjuncture with- 
out any previous concert. In this sort of conduct 
the passions are wonderfully ready to act in support 
of the judgment : and we may venture to admit, 
that the Romans were actually sincere in the profes- 
sion of generosity which they made, and of which 
the belief was so favourable to the advance of their 
power ; although, upon a change of circumstances, 
in which they had no longer equal occasion to ma- 
nage the temper of their allies, they became impa- 
tient of contradiction, and gave way to their resent- 
ment on any the slightest provocations, or indulged 
their ambition without control, when there was no 
risk of disappointment. Their maxim, to spare the 
submissive, and to reduce the proud *, whether 
founded on sentiment or cunning, was equally pro- 
ductive of all the extremes, whether of generosity 
or arrogance, observed in their conduct ; it led them 
by degrees to assume a superiority in every transac- 
tion, and, as their power increased, was in reality the 
tone of dominion over all other nations. 

On the third day after the battle which was fought 
in the isthmus of Corinth, the victorious army enter- 
ed the city ; and their general, considering that the 
inhabitants had a principal share in the late insult 
offered to the Roman Commissioners, determined 

* Parcere subjectis, ct debellare superbos. 
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to Strike a genend terror into all die wneabead 
the Achaean league, by the eeverities he was now to 
exercise against this people* MuoiiniiiSy the Ro* 
man Consul, though, with the rest of his countiy* 
men of this age, ill qualified to distinguish the de- 
gant workmanship of the Grecian artists \ ordered 
the statues and pictures, of which great coUectiooi 
had been made at Corinth, to be set apaart fiur im 
triumph ; and, with this reserve, gave the town, f 
bounding in all the accommodations and omamerts 
of a wealthy metropolis, to be pillaged bj the sol- 
diers. And, when this was done, he razed the walis, 
and reduced the city to ashes. 

Thus Corinth and Carthage perished within a year 
of each other. The fortifications of Thebes, and of 
some other towns disafiected to the Romans, were 
at the same time demolished ; and the arrangements 
to be made in the country of Greece were subiait« 
ted to the discretion of deputies from the Roman 
Senate. By their order, the Achaean leag^oe was 
dissolved, and all its conventions annulled. The 
states which had composed it were deprived o£ their 
sovereignty, subjected to pay a tribute to Rame^ 
and placed under the government of a person to be 
annually sent from thence, with the title of the Pwb- 
tor of Achaia t. 

The Romans now, perhaps for the first time, 
openly appeared in the quality of conquerors. The 



« Mummim is said to hare ddirered them to the masten of ahipB, irilb fail 
fiunous threat, that if any of these curiosities were lost, they should be oUigtd 
to replace them. 

t Fnisaiuasy Ub. Tii, c. 16. Pblyb. Exctrptc de Virtatibtia ct Vitiia. 
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accjuisition of revenue from Macedonia,* which, a^ 
bout twenty years before this date, had first taught 
them to exempt themselves from taxation, excited 
from thenceforward an insatiable thirst of dominion ; 
and their future progress is marked by the detail of 
wars which they maintained on their frontier, not in 
defence of their own possessions, but for the enlarge* 
ment of an empire already too great. 

In Spain, where they still met with resistance, 
they had hitherto acted either on the offensive or 
defensive, according as the State was, or was not, 
at leisure from the pressure of other wars, or accord- 
ing as the generals they employed in that country^ 
were ambitious or pacific. 

On the conclusion of the peace with Philip, the 
Roman territory in Spain had been divided into two 
provinces, and accordingly furnished the stations of 
two separate commanders annually sent from Rome. 
On the renewal of the war in Macedonia, and du- 
ring the continuance of it, these provinces were 
again united under one government. But upon the 
defeat of Perseus, and the reduction of Macedonia, 
they were separated, and from thenceforward con- 
tinued to have their governors apart. 

From that time the Romans seem to have extend- 
ed the same ambitious views to Spain as to other 
parts on the confines of their empire. They pressed 
upon the natives, not as before, chiefly to secure 
their own territory from inroad and depredation,' 
but to gain new accessions of dominion and wealth. 
They advanced to the Tagus, endeavoured to pene- 
trate beyond the mountains from which that river 

VOL. I. Y 
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derives its source ; and in the sequel became invol-^ 
ved in struggles of many years' duration, with the 
Lusitamans, Gallicians, and Celtiberi. 
* In diese wars, the Roman officers being actuated 
by their avarice as well as ambition, were glad of 
occasions to quarrel with an enemy, amongst whom 
the produce of rich mines of silver and of gold were 
known to abound, and where so precious a harvest 
was likely to be reaped by those who were employ- 
ed in the service. The theatre of the war in (Ms 
country being also less conspicuous, and the con- 
duct of generals less strictly observed than thejr 
were in Africa, Asia, or Greece ; such as were em- 
ployed in it took liberties, and ventured upon acts 
of treachery or breach of faith with the cantons 
around them, which the Roman Senate seldom 
avowed ; and they also ventured upon acts of extor* 
tion and peculation, which gave occasion to the 
first 'complaints of this sort that were brought to 
Rome. 

A town having surrendered by capitulation to a 
Roman Proconsul, of the name of Lucullus, the in-* 
habitants, notwithstanding, in open violation of trea-* 
ties, were plundered by his order, and put to the 
sword. A like act of perfidy and cruelty was soon 
afterwards committed by Galba, commanding in 
Lusitania, or the western province of Spain. But 
these examples probably, instead of forwarding, re- 
tarded the progress of the Roman arms, and con* 
firmed that obstinate valour with which the natives, 
assailed by a succession of Roman Generals, Pr».' 
tors, or Consuls, who were employed to subdue 
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them, disputed every post in defence of their coun* 
try. This contest they continued^ or at short inters 
vals renewed, with various success, from the first 
expedition of the Scipios to the last of Augustus^ 
which ended the career of conquest from Rome. 

The Lusitanians, at the beginning of the last war 
with Carthage, incensed by the treachery of Galba, 
now mentioned, re-assembled in numerous parties 
under a native of their own country, of the name of 
Viriathus, who had himself escaped from the mas- 
sacre on that occasion, and who entertained an im- 
placable resentment to the authors of it. This leader^ 
according to the Roman historians, had been origi- 
nally a herdsman, afterwards a chief of banditti, and 
last of all the commander of an army which often 
defeated the Italian invaders, and threatened their 
expulsion from Spain. He seems to have known 
how to employ the impetuous courage or ferocity 
of a rude people against troops depending on disci- 
pline as well as numbers and valour; and to^have 
possessed, what the Spaniards retained even down 
to the days of Caesar, the faculty of turning the 
want of order to account against an enemy so much 
accustomed to form ; as, in a great measure, to rely 
upon it for success in most of their operations. Witft 
him an apparent rout and dispersion of his followers, 
was the ordinary prelude to a violent attack ; and 
he commonly endeavoured, by pretended flights and 
disorderly movements, to draw his enemy into rash 
pursuits or precipitant marches, and seized every 
advantage of this sort which were given to him with 
irresistible address and valour. He continued, ac- 

y 2 
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cordingly, above ten years, to baffle all the attempts 
which the Romans made to reduce Lusitania. And 
had projected a league and defensive confederacy 
with the other free nations of Spain, when he was 
assassinated, as he lay asleep on the ground, by two 
of his own followers, supposed to be in concert with 
the Roman general who was at this time employed 
against him. 

The invaders, upon this event, found the western 
and northern parts of Spain open to their inroads. 
And in little more than a year afterwards a Roman 
army under Brutus passed the Duero *, and pene- 
trated quite to the coast of Gallicia, from which 
they reported, with more than the embellishments 
and exaggerations of ordinary travellers, that the 
3un was seen from this distant region, when he set 
in the evening, to sink and to be extinguished with 
a mighty noise in the Western Ocean. 

The natives of this country, however, did not 
think themselves subdued by its being thus overrun. 
They retired with their cattle and effects into places 
of strength ; and, when required to pay contribu- 
tions, replied. That their ancestors had left them 
swords to defend their possessions, but not any gold 
to redeem them. 

Such were the occupations of the Roman arms 
in the western division of Spain, while they were in 
the eastern province, uhder.the Elder Cato, the El- 
der Tiberius Gracchus, and others, in like manner 
employed to secure what the State had already ac* 

• Duriiis. 
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quired, or to extend its limits. These officers obtain- 
ed their respective triumphs, and annexed to the 
Roman possessions on the coast considerable acquisi- 
tions also in the inland parts of the country. Here, 
however, their progress had been greatly retarded 
by the obstinate valour of the Numantians and other 
cantons of the Celtiberi, who had maintained the 
contest against them during fifty years, and at last 
had formed a general confederacy of all the interior 
nations of Spain, to be conducted by the Lusitanian 
Viriathus, when their measures were broken by the 
death of that formidable leader. 

Numantia was the principal stronghold, or, as 
we may conceive it, the capital of a small nation. 
Their lodgment, or township, was contained within 
a circumference of about three miles, situate among 
the mountains of Celtiberia, or Old Castile, and at 
the confluence of the Durius with another river ; 
both of which having steep banks, rendered the place, 
on two of its sides, of very difficult access; and on the 
third side, or base of a triangle, it was fortified with 
a rampart and ditch. 

The people could muster no more than eight or 
ten thousand men ; but these were greatly distin- 
guished by their valour, reputed superior in horse- 
manship to every other nation of Spain, and equal, 
if not superior to the Romans themselves in the use 
of the shield and the stabbing-sword, weapons ori- 
ginally copied from Spain. They had already gain- 
ed many victories over the Roman armies which had 
been employed to reduce them. They had obliged 
Fompeius, one of the Roman generals, contrary to 
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the practice of his country, to accept of a treaty 
while the advantage of fortune was s^ainst him ; 
and they obliged the Consul Mancinus to save his 
army by a capitulation *• Neither of those treaties 
indeed were ratified by the Roman Senate. To ex- 
piate the breach of the last, the Consul Mancinus» 
who concluded it, together with Tiberius Gracchus 
his Quasstor, were ordered to be delivered up into 
th0 hands of the enemy, and to suffer in their own 
persons for the failure of engagements which they 
could not fulfil. Tiberius Gracchus appealed to the 
people, was saved by their favour, and from this 
time is supposed to have received that bias which he 
followed in the subsequent part of his political con* 
diict Mancinus acquiesced in the sentence of the 
JSenate, was presented naked and in fetters at the 
gates of Numantia, as a sacrifice to the resentment 
pf that nation, for the breach of a treaty whidi the 
Romans determined not to observe. Biit this vie* 
tim was nobly rejected, and the Numantians insisted 
on the conditions they had stipulated, sayings that a 
public breach of faith could not be expiated by^the 
sufferings of a private man t. 

These transactions passed about ten years after 
the destruction of Carthage, and the Romans, mor« 
tified with the length and ill success of the war with 
Numantia, had recourse again to the services of Sci« 
pio» by birth the son of Emilius, though adopted* as 
we have mentioned, into the Cornelian family, and 
from his services in Africa, honoured, as his grand* 

• Etttropliis, UIk It, e. 8, f Appkn. de Bett. HitpttOt pwSPS. 
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father by adoption had been, with the title of AfVi- 
canus. 

They had formerly dispensed, in his favour, with 
the law that required a certain age as a qualification 
for the consulate ; and now, in order to employ hint 
a second time, they were dbliged to suspend another 
law, which prohibited the re-election of the same 
person into that office* 

; Upon the arrival of Scipio in Spain, it is said that 
he found the Roman army, discouraged by repeated 
defeats, withdrawn into fortified stations at a dis- 
tance from the enemy, detesting the hardshipsof a 
military camp, indulging themselves in all the vices 
of a disorderly town, and subject to panics on the 
^lightest alarm. To an army so corrupted, it is 
said that the cries, the aspect, the painted visage, 
and the long hair of the Spaniard were become ob-* 
jects of terror *. 

Among the reformations which Scipio made to re^ 
store the vigour of th^ troops, he cleared the camp 
of its unnecessary followers, amongst whom are men-* 
tioned^ women, merchants, and fortune-fliers ; lie 
restricted the quantity of baggage to be cacbi^ inUt 
the field, reduced the furniture of the officers' kik» 
chen to the spit and the pan ; and the service of his 
own table to plain food, roasted or boiled. He prou 
hibited the use of bedsteads in camp, and set the ex- 
ample himself of sleeping on a straw mat ^ likewise 
restrained the infantry from the use of horses on tha 
march, and obliged them to carry their own baggage^ 
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Though at the head of superior numbers, he de^ 
clined a battle, avoided every route on which the 
enemy were prepared to receive him ; and with a 
superior address in the management of his resources 
and in protracting the war, balked the ardour of. a 
fierce people for splendid efforts of valour : he laid 
waste the country around them, and by degrees. ob* 
liged them to retire within their own ramparts, and 
to consume what was raised or provided within the 
circuit of their walls. 

Scipio had been joined on his march to Numantia 
by Jugurtha, the grandson of Massinissa, who, on 
this service, made his first acquaintance with the Ro- 
mans, and brought a reinforcement of twelve ele- 
phants, with a considerable body of horse, of archers, 
and slingers. At the arrival of this auxiliary force, 
the army amounted to sixty thousand men. But 
Scipio did not attempt to storm the town ; he took 
a number of posts which he successively fortified, 
and, by joining them together, completed a double 
line of circumvallation, equal in strength to the walls 
which were opposed to him. He had his curtains, his 
towers, his places of arms corresponding with those 
of the enemy ; and he established an order of service 
and a set of signals, in case of alarm by day or by 
night, which resembled more the precautions of. an 
army on its defence, than the operations of a siege. 
His intention was to reduce the Numantians by fa- 
mine, an effect of time, during which he might be 
exposed to surprise from the sudden efforts of indig- 
nation or despair in so warlike a people. 

Numantia being at the confluence of rivers, on 
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which small vessels could descend with the stream, 
or which could, with the favour of proper winds, 
even remount in the sight of the enemy, the people, 
for a while, procured some supplies by water, even 
without the assistance of boats. Numbers of them 
swimming with great address, and diving at proper 
places, to avoid being seen, still eluded the vigilance 
of their enemy, and preserved a communication with 
the country, until the channels of the rivers also 
were barred across by timbers, which were made 
fast to the banksj and armed with sword-blades and 
spikes of iron. 

The besieged were still in hopes of succour from 
their allies. To obtain it, five aged warriors under- 
took, each with his son for a second, to pass through 
the lines of the enemy, and to sue for relief from the 
neighbouring nations. They succeeded by night in 
the first part of their attempt, cut down the Roman 
guard in their way, threw the camp into some con- 
fusion, and escaped before the cause of alarm could 
be known. They proceeded to sue for relief among 
the nations around. But their cause was become 
desperate, and too likely to involve in certain ruin 
any friend who embraced it. Compassion for their 
sufferings prevailed at Lutia ^ alone, the head of a 
small canton, forty miles from this scene of distress* 

The young men of this place took their resolution 
in favour of the injured Numantians ; but Scipio had 
notice of their intention in time sufficient to prevent 
its effect. He hastened to the place, and, having 
accomplished this march of forty miles in ei^t 
hours, surprised the ii^iabitants, had four hundned 
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young men delivered up to him, and ordered their 
right arms to be struck off. By this dreadful act of 
severity, happily reprobated in modem war, he se* 
cured himself from any danger on that quarter, and 
impressed the other states of that neighbourhood 
with terror. 

The Numantians, in the mean time, pressed with 
famine, and having no hopes of relief, sent a depu* 
tation to try the clemency of their enemy. *' What 
«* was once a happy state," they said, •• content 
^ with its own possessions, and secure in the valour 
•• of its citizens, is now reduced to sufier, for no 
*^ other crime than that of having maintained their 
^* freedom, and of having defended their wives and 
•• their children. 

•* For you,** they continued, addressing them- 
selves to Scipio, ** who yourself are said to possess 
•• so many virtues, it would become you to espouse 
•• the cause of this injured nation, and procure to 
^ them terms which they could with honour prefer 
" to their present distresses. Their expectaticHis 
*• are moderate, for they have felt the reverses of 
^ fortune. It is now in your power either to receive 
" their submission under any tolerable conditions 

you may think proper to prescribe, or to see them 

perish in some act of despair, which may prove 
^ fatal to many of their enemies, as well as to them- 
♦* selves.** 

Scipio replied, That he could not grant them any 
terms ; that they must surrender at discretion. 

Upon the return of this answer they resumed their 
former obstinacy, and held out until they had con- 
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sumed every article of provision within their walls ; 
endeavoured to turn their shields and other utensils 
of leather into food, devoured the dead bodies, and 
even preyed on each other. 

The end of this piteous scene is variously report- 
ed. By some it is said, that, in the last stage of de- 
spair, the Numantians sallied forth to purchase death 
by the slaughter of their enemies ; that, in the exe- 
cution of this purpose, they for some time exposed 
themselves with the most frantic rage, till the greater 
part being slain, a few returned into the town, set 
fire to the houses, and, with their wives and chil- 
dren, perished in the flames *. 

By others it is said, that they agreed to surrender 
on a certain day, but that when this day came they 
begged for another, alleging, that many of their 
people, yet fond of liberty, had determined to die in 
possession of it, and wished for one day more, that 
they might the more deliberately execute their pur- 
pose. Such was the aversion to surrender at discre- 
tion, which the fear of captivity, and that of its ordi- 
nary consequences among ancient nations, had in- 
spired. The few of this high-minded people who 
survived the effects of despair, falling into the ene- 
my's hands, were stripped of their arms. Fifty were 
preserved, as a specimen of the whole, to adorn the 
victor's triumph. The remainder were sold for slaves, 
and the walls of their stronghold were levelled with 
the ground. The prisoners, even after they had laid 
down their arms, and submitted to mercy, retained 
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the ferocity of their looks, and cast on their victors 
such glances of indignation and rage, as still kept 
the animosity of enemies awake, and prevented the 
returns of pity. As these particulars, with others of 
the same kind, strongly mark the defects which sub- 
sisted in the supposed laws of war among ancient 
nations, the reader will probably bear with the shock 
that is given to his feelings of compassion, for the 
sake of the picture which it is necessary to give of 
the manners of the times. 

If we judge of Numantia from the resistance it 
made to the Roman arms, it having been one of their 
most difficult conquests, we must consider it as a 
state of considerable power. Its reduction gave im- 
mediate respite from war in Spain. Scipio and Bru- 
tus returned nearly together from their provinces in 
that country, and had their separate triumphs in the 
same year. 

These operations against Numantia, Carthage, 
Macedonia, and Greece,, were accompanied with a 
revolt of the slaves in Sicily, and with a number of 
other wars less considerable, in lUyricum, Thrace, 
and Gaul. Of these the revolt of the slaves merits 
the greater attention, on account of the view it gives 
of the state of the countries now under the imme- 
diate jurisdiction of Rome. The island of Sicily ha- 
ving been the first acquisition which the Romans 
made beyond the limits of Italy, had been for some 
time in a state of domestic tranquillity, and undis* 
turbed by any invasion from abroad. Its lands were 
become the property of Roman citizens, who here, 
as on their estates in Italy, made their plantations. 
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and cultivated their fields, to supply with corn, 
wine, and oil, the markets and granaries of Rome* 
The labour was performed by slaves. These were 
fettered at their work in the fields, or confined in 
vaults and fortified workhouses at the several tasks 
they were employed to perform. As the proprietors 
of land had many reasons to prefer the labour of 
slaves to that of freemen, who were distracted by 
their political engagements, and subject to be called 
upon or pressed into the military service, the num- 
ber of slaves continually increased. They were, for 
the most part, prisoners of war ; and some of them 
being even of high rank, unused to submission, and 
animated with fierce passions of indignation and 
scorn, were ready, upon every favourable opportu- 
nity, to take arms against their masters, and often 
to shake the state itself with a storm, which was not 
foreseen until it actually burst on those who were in 
its way. 

About ten years after the destruction of Carthage 
and four years before that of Numantia, this injured 
class of men had been incited to revolt in Sicily by 
Eunus, a Syrian slave ; who, at first, under pretence 
of religion, and by the fame of miracles he was sup- 
posed to perform, tempted many to break from their 
bondage ; traversed the country, broke open the 
vaults and prisons in which his fellow-sufferers were 
confined, and actually assembled a tumultuous force 
of seventy thousand men. From this beginning, in 
four successive campaigns, he made a prosperous 
war on the Praetors of Sicily, and often stormed the 
entrenchments of the Roman camp. 
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, This leader, however, being ill- qualified to im- 
prove his victories, and having no concerted plan 
for the government or subsistence of his followers, 
in a country exhausted or ruined by their own de- 
vastations, was at length, by the caution and supe- 
rior conduct of Peperna, or Publius Rutilius, gra- 
dually circumscribed in his depredations, defeated, 
and obliged to take refuge in Enna, a fortified plac^ 
where about twenty thousand of his followers being 
put to the sword, the remainder, as an example to 
restrain the future insurrection of slaves, were nail- 
ed to the cross near the most frequented highways, 
and in the most conspicuous parts of the island. 

While the Roman armies were thus employed in 
the provinces, or on the frontier of their extensive 
conquests, Italy itself had long enjoyed a perfect se- 
curity ; the lands were cultivated, and the country 
atocked with people, whether aliens or citizens, free- 
men or slaves. From about three hundred thou- 
sand*, which, in this period, were the ordinary re- 
turn of the Census, the citizens soon after augment- 
ed to above four hundred thousand t ; and Scipio^ 
under whose inspection as Censor this return was 
made, hearing the crier repeat the prayer which was 
usual at the dosing of the rolls, <^ That the republic 
'** might increase in the numbers of its people, and 
^* in the extent of its territory j" bid them pray that 
it might be preserved, for it was already sufficiently 
great. It is probable that, in the view of this saga^ 



* Three hundred and twenty thousand, 
f Four hundred and twenty-eight thousand, three hundred and forty.two. 
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cious observer^ the progress of corruption already 
began to appear in the capital j and this mighty re« 
public^ like a tree, which still continued for a cen- 
tury to make vigorous shoots from its branches, al« 
ready bore some marks of decay in its trunk. 

The offices of state, and the government of pro- 
vinces, to which those who had occupied the former 
succeeded, began to be coveted from motives of 
avarice, as well as ambition. Complaints of pecu- 
lation and extortion, which were received about this 
time from Spain and Macedonia, pointed out the 
necessity of restraining such oppressions, and sug- 
gested those penal laws, which were so oflen, and 
with so little effect, amended and revived. 

An action was instituted in favour of the provin- 
ces, against governors or their attendants, who 
should be accused of levying money without the 
authority of the State ; and an ordinary jurisdiction 
was granted to one of the Praetors, to hear com- 
plaints on this subject. The penalty at first was no 
more than restitution and a pecuniary fine ; it was 
gradually extended to degradation and exile. 

These reformations are dated in the time of the 

No. 604. last war with Carthage, and are ascribed to 

^^,^1 the motion of Culpurnius Rso, then one 

purnia de * ' ^^ 

Bepetundis. of the Tribuues. Before this time all luris- 

Qusestiones . "^ 

ptrpetiMB. diction in criminal matters belonged to 
the Tribunal of the People, and was exercised by 
themselves in their collective body, or occasionally 
delegated to a special commission. Few crimes 
were yet defined by statute, and ordinary courts of 
justice for the trial of them were not yet established. 
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In these circumstances criminals of state had an op- 
portunity not only to defend themselves after a pro- 
secution was commenced, but likewise to enoploy 
intrigue, or exert their credit with the pec^le, to 
prevent or evade a trial. 

To supply these defects, a list of statutory crimes 
now began to be made, and an ordinary jurisdiction 
was established. Besides extortion in the provin- 
ces, which had been defined by the law of Culpur- 
nius*, murder, breach of faith, robbery, assault, 
poisoning, incest, adultery, bribery, false judgment, 
fraud, perjury, &c. were successively joined to the 
list ; and an ordinary jurisdiction for the trial of such 
crimes was vested in a tribunal of Senators, over 
whom the Praetor, with the title of Quaesitor, presided. 

The number of Praetors, corresponding to this and 
other growing exigencies of the State, was now aug- 
mented to six ; and these officers, though destined, 
as well as the Consuls, to the command of armies 
and the government of provinces, began, during the 
term of their magistracy, to have full occupation in 
the city. On this account it was not till after the 
expiration of the year for which they had been elect- 
ed, that they drew lots for a province. A like poli- 
cy was soon after adopted in the destination of Con- 
suls, and other oflBcers of state, who, being supposed 
to have sufficient occupation in Italy and Rome du- 
ring the year of their appointment, were not depu- 
ted to any provincial service till thatyear was expired; 



• Faricidium, vis publica, latrodniumy injuria, Teneficium, incestus, adul- 
tsrium, captie pecuniie, conmpti judicii, fa^si, peijuriuin. 
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With these e^tablishtneiits, circulated to secure 
the functions of office^ the use of the secret ballojt 
was introduced, first in elections, sind afiqfrwards in 
collecting opinions of judges^ id the courts of ju^-^ 
tice * } a dangerous form of proceeding iti constitu-^ 
tions tending to popular licence, and where justice 
is more likely to suffer from the unawed passions of 
the lower people, than from any improper influence 
of superior rank ; and where the authority of tha 
wise, and the sense of public shame, were so mudh 
required, as principal supports of government. 

An occasion for the commission of new cfimes i9 
frequently taken from the precautidtiS which are em* 
ployed against the old. From the facility with whicb 
criminal accusations now began to be received, a 
new species of crime accordingly arose. Calumny 
and vexatious prosecutions, commenced by disap- 
pointed competitors against persons in public tfust, 
became so frequent as to require the intei^sition 
of law.* On this account it was enacted, upon 
the motion of Memmius, that all persons* in office, 
or appointed to command in the provinces, might 
decline answering a criminal charge until the expi-^ 
ration of their term, or until their return from the 
service to which they were destined t : and persons 
of any denomination might have an action of ca^ 
lumny against the author of a false or grouddlesi^ 
prosecution. Whoever was convicted of this offence 
was to be branded in the face with the initials of bis 
crime. 

• Lex Oalnnia Tabdkria. 
f Lex Memmia de reis postulondiiu Lex Casiia TabeUaiiji. 
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By these establishments the city of Rome, long 
resembling a mere military station, made some pro- 
gress in completing the system and application of 
her civil code. Literary productions, in some of 
their forms, particularly in the form of dramatic 
compositions, as hath been already observed, began 
to be known. The representation of fables was first 
introduced at Rome, under pretence of religion, and 
practised as a sacred rite, to avert the plague or 
other public calamity. The entertainment itself was 
fondly received by the People, and therefore fre- 
quently presented to them by the iEdiles, who had 
the charge of such matters. Literature, however, 
in some of its less popular forms, was checked, as a 
source of corruption. In the year of Rome five 
hundred and ninety-two, that is, about 

U. C. 592. J ' ' 

eight years after the reduction of Macedo- 
nia, the Roman Senate, upon a report from M. Pom- 
ponius, the Praetor, that the city was frequented by 
philosophers and rhetoricians, resolved that this of- 
ficer, agreeably to his duty to the republic, should 
take care to remove all such persons in the manner 
his own judgment should direct ♦. 

In about six years after this date, an embassy ha- 
ving come from Athens, composed of scholars and 
rhetoricians, who drew the attention of the youth 
by the display of their talents, an uncommon dis- 
patch was given to their business, that they might 
not have any pretence for remaining too long in the 
city. 



* A. GelHus, lib. xy, c. 1 1. 
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A proposal which was made during this period, to 
erect a theatre for the accommodation of the spec- 
tators at their public shews, was rejected with great 
indignation, as an attempt to corrupt the manners 
of the people. The materials which had been col- 
lected for this work were publicly sold, and an edict, 
at the same time, was published, that no one should 
ever resume this design, or attempt to place any 
bench or seat for the accommodation of sjpectators 
at any theatrical entertainment in the city, or within 
a mile of its walls *• It was thought an act of effe- 
minacy, it seems, for the Roman People to be seat- 
ed ; and it is undoubtedly wise, in matters of small 
moment, however innocent, to persist in the prohi- 
bition of what is considered as an evil, or, if esta- 
blished severities are to be remitted, it is proper that 
the opinion of innocence at least should precede the 
indulgence. 

The suniptuary laws already mentioned, respect- 
ing entertainments and household expenses, were . 
under the name of Didius, the person who proposed 
the renewal of them, revived t ; and, with some alte- 
rations, extended to all the Roman citizens dispersed 
over Italy. 

Such was the antidote which the policy of that 
age provided, in the capital of a great empire, 
against luxury and the ostentation of wealth, dis- 
tempers incident to prosperity itself, and not to be 
cured by partial remedies. The Romans (knowing 
better how to accomplish the celebrated problem, of 
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ThemistocleSy m making a small state a great one^ 
than the]|r knew how to explain the effects of its 
greatness) commonly imputed the progress of luxury 
to some particular circumstance, or accidental 
event. To the spoils of Tarentum, they said, and of 
Asia * ; to the destruction of our principal rivals the 
Carthaginians ; to the mighty show of statues, pic- 
tures, and costly furniture, which were brought by 
Mummius from Corinth, we owe this admiration of 
finery, and so prevailing a passion fw private as well 
as for public expense* 

In this manner they were pleased to account for 
changes of manners, which were the result of ex- 
tended empire, of domestic wealth, of exemption 
from alarms in a city abounding with riches, and to 
which the revenue of so many provinces, willi a i^ 
pid and increasing stream, flowed through the chan- 
nels of private fortune or public treasure t» 



f Asm primum devicta luxuiiam misit in Italianu Plin. lib. i^xiiii, c. 1 1, 
f liv. Wb, xipux, c. 6. Plm. lib. zzxtii, c. 1. 
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CHAP. IX. 

Extent of the Boman empire. — JPoUtical character qf its headL — 
Facility with which it c(mti$iued to atluance. — CTuatge ofcka^ 
racier^ political as wdl as nnoraL — Character of the people or 
commons. — Dcmgerous htmumrs likdy to break out. — Appear- 
ance of Tiberius Gracchus. — His project to revive the law qf 
Licimus. — Intercession of the trOmne Octavitis. — The rqmblic 
divided. — Disputes in (he Comitia. — Deposition of the tribune 
Octavius. — Commissioners appointed for the division qf lands. 
— Tiberius Gracchus sues to be re-elected tribune. — His death. 
— Immediate consequences. — ^Proceedings qf Carbo. — Enibds-' 
sy of Scipio. — Foreign cffairs.^^Vidence of the commission^ 
ers^^^Domestic e^fairs. 

In the manner that has been summarily stated in 
the preceding Chapters^ the Romans completed 
their political establishment, and, without materially 
departing from the policy by which they had been 
preserved in the infancy of their power, made their 
first and greatest advances to empire. They were 
become sovereigns of Macedonia, Greece, Italy, 
part of Africa, Lusitania, and Spain ; yet, even in 
this pitch of greatness, made no distinction between 
the civil and military departments, nor gave io any 
citizen an exemption from the public service^ how- 
ever burdensome or severe. They did not deiijMse 
their enemy, neither in the measures Uiey took^ iior 
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exertions they made to resist him : and as the fatal 
effects which they and all the other nations of the 
ancient world were accustomed to expect from de- 
feats, were no less than servitude or death, they did 
not submit to an enemy, in consequence of any 
event, nor under the pressure of any calamity what- 
ever. 

Other nations were elevated with victories, and 
sunk under defeats ; and became insolent or mean 
with the tide of their fortunes. The Romans alone 
were moderate in prosperity, and arrogant when their 
enemies expected to force their submission. 

Other nations, when in distress, could weigh their 
sufferings against the concessions which they were 
required to make ; and, among the evils to which 
they were exposed, preferred even submission, if 
that appeared to be the least. The Romans alone 
spumed the advances of a victorious enemy ; were 
not to be moved by sufferings ; and, though they 
cautiously avoided difficulties that were likely to 
surpass, their strength, did not allow it to be sup- 
posed that they were governed by fear in any case 
whatever. They willingly treated with the van- 
quished, and were ready to grant the most liberal 
terms when the concession could not be imputed to 
weakness or dismay. By such free and unforced 
concessions, indeed, they established a reputation 
for generosity, which contributed, no less than their 
valour, to secure the dominion they acquired. 
. With the same insinuating titles of protectors or 
allies, by which they had, in the infant state of their 
policy, brought all the cantons of Latium to follow 
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their standard ; they continued to take an easy as- 
cendant over nations whom they could not have 
otherwise subdued. But as they were liberal in 
their advances to friendship, so, after repeated pro- 
vocations seemed to justify a different conduct, even 
towards a friend, they were terrible in their resent- 
ments, and, in case of any breach with an ally, they 
took ample compensation for the favours they had 
formerly bestowed. 

By their famous maxim in war, already mention- 
ed, That the submissive were to be spared, and the 
proud to be humbled*, it became necessary for them, 
in every quarrel, to conquer or to perish ; and, when 
these were the alternatives proposed by them, other 
nations were entitled to consider them as common 
enemies. No state has a right to make the submis* 
sion of mankind a necessary condition to its own 
preservation ; nor are many states qualified to sup- 
port such pretentions. Some part of the political 
character, however, so eminent in this famous re- 
public, is necessary to the safety, as well as to the 
advancement of nations. No free state or repub- 
lic is safe under any other government or defence 
than that of its own citizens. No nation is safe that 
permits an ally to suffer by having espoused its 
cause, or that allows itself to be driven, by defeats 
or misfortunes, into a surrender of any material part 
of its rights. 

The measure of the Roman conquests, in the be- 
ginning of the seventh century of Rome, though 
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great» was yet far from being full } and the people 
bad not hitherto relaxed the industry^ nor cooled iii 
the ardour with which prosperous nations advance, 
but which they frequently remit in the height of 
their attainments and in the confidence of invinci* 
ble power. 

The forms of the commonwealth still afforded a 
plentiful nursery of men for both the civil and mili* 
tary departments ; and the nation accordingly coqp 
tinned for some time tp advance with a rapid and 
irresistible pace in the career of its conquests. I&- 
^omuchy that, at every ^tep to be made in the pe-> 
riod which follows, mighty kingdoms were annex- 
^ to the empire, with as much or more facility 
than villages and single fields had been formerly 
gWBed* 

But the enlargement of their territory, and the 
success of their arms abroad, became the sources of a 
ruinous corruption at home. The wealth of the pro* 
vinces began to ^ow into the city, and filled the cof^ 
fers of private citizens, as well as those of the com«> 
ntpnwealth. The offices of state and the command 
pf armies were become lucrative as well as honour^ 
able, and were coveted on the former account. In 
tlte state itself, the governing and the governed 
felt separate interests, apd were at variance, from 
mptives of avarice, as well as ambition ; and^ in- 
stead of the parties who formerly strove for di^ 
tinctipp, and fpr the palm of merit in the service of 
the commpnw^altbf factions arqse* whp cpntended 
for the greatest share of its spoils, or who sacrificed 
the public to their party-attachments or feuds. 
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Two hundred and thirty year$ had elapsed since 
the animosities of Patrician and Hebeian were ex* 
tinguished by the equal participation of public ho* 
nours. This distinction itself was in a great mea^ 
sure obliterated, and gave way to a new one, which, 
under the denomination of Nobles and Commpus, 
pr illustrious and obscure, without involving any le- 
gal disparity of privilege, gave rise to an aristocra* 
cy, which was partly hereditary, founded in the re« 
peated succession to honours in the same family ; 
and partly personal, founded in the habits of high 
station, and in the advantages of education and 
wealth, such as never fail to distinguish the condi- 
tions of men in every great and prosperous state* 

These circumstances conferred a power on the 
Nobles, which, though less invidious, was not less * 
real than that which had been possessed by the an- 
cient Patricians. The exercise of this power was 
lodged with the Senate, a body which, though by 
the emulation of its members too much disposed to 
war, and ambitious of conquest, was probably never 
surpassed in magnanimity, ability, or in steadiness 
of conduct, by any council of state whatever. 

The people had submitted to the Senate, as pos* 
sessed of an authority which was founded in the pre- 
vailing opinion of their superior worth ; and even 
the most aspiring of the Commons allowed them- 
selves to be governed by an order of men, amongst 
whom they themselves, by proper efforts and suitable 
merit, might hope to ascend. The examples of pre- 
ferment, and the rise of individuals from the lowest 
to the highest ranks of the commonwealth, though 
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for the most part received with some degree of jea- 
lousy by those who were already in possession of the 
higher condition, were nevertheless frequent, and 
extinguished all appearance of an exclusive preten- 
sion to the honours of the State in any order or class 
of the people. 

The Knights, or those of the Equestrian order, 
being persons possessed of estates or effects of a cer- 
tain valuation *, formed between the Senate and the 
People an intermediate rank, which, in consequence 
of their having a capital, and of their being less en- 
gaged than the Senators in affiiirs of state9 became 
traders, contractors, farmers of the revenue, and in 
this manner constituted a species of moneyed inte- 
rest in the city, and in the provinces. 

Such, during the latter part of the period of which 
the events have been already related, was the distri- 
bution of rank in this commonwealth. But circum- 
stances which appear to be fixed in the political con- 
dition of nations, are often little more than a remove 
in the shifting of scenes, or a transition from that 
which a people have been, to what they are about to 
become. The Nobles began to avail themselves of 
the high authority and advantages of their station, 
and to accumulate property as well as honours. The 
country began to be overspread with their planta- 
tions and their slaves. The number of great land- 
ed estates, and the multiplication of slaves, kept 
pace together. This manner of stocking their 
country possessions was necessary or expedient in 
the circumstances of this people j for if the Roman 
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citizen, who, even though poor, possessed so much 
consequence in his military and political capacity, 
had been willing to become a hireling and a servant, 
yet it was not the interest of masters to intrust their 
affairs to persons who were liable to be pressed into 
the legions, or who were so often called away to 
the comitia and assemblies of the people. 

Persons of ability contended for offices in the 
State as the road to lucrative appointments ; and 
when they had obtained this end, and had reigned 
for a while in their province abroad, brought back 
from their governments a profusion of wealth ill ac- 
quired, and the habit of arbitrary and uncontrolled 
dominion. When disappointed in the pursuit of 
riches abroad, they became the leaders of dangerous 
factions at home; or when suddenly possessed of 
great wealth, they became the agents of corruption 
to disseminate idleness, and the love of ruinous a- 
musements in the minds of the people. 

The seclusion of the Equestrian order from the 
attainment of certain political emoluments or rank, 
and the opportunities they had, by contracts and by 
farming the revenue, to improve their fortunes in a 
different way, confirmed them in the habits of trade, 
and the attention to lucrative considerations. 

The city was gradually crowded with a populace, 
who, tempted with the cheap or gratuitous distribu- 
tion of corn, by the frequency of public shews, by 
the consequence they enjoyed as members of the 
popular assemblies, or perhaps dislodged from the 
country by the engrossers of land, and by the pre- 
ference which was given to the labour of slaves over 
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that of freemen, flocked from the colonies and^muni- 
cipal towns to reside at Rome. There they were 
corrupted by idleness and indigence, and the very 
order of citizen itself was continually debased by 
the frequent accession of emancipated slaves. 

The Romans, who were become so jealous of their 
prerogative as citizens, had no other way of dispo- 
sing of a slave who had obtained his freedom, than 
by placing him on the rolls of the people ; and from 
this quarter accordingly the numbers of the people 
were chiefly recruited. The emancipated slave took 
the name of his master, became a client, and a re- 
tainer of his family ; and at funerals and other so- 
lemnities, where the pomp was distinguished by the 
number of attendants, made a part of the retinue. 
This class of men accordingly received continual 
additions, from the vanity or weakness of those who 
chose to change their slaves into dependent citizens ; 
and numbers who had been conducted to Rome as 
captives, or who had been purchased in Asia or 
Greece, at a price proportioned to the pleasurable 
arts they possessed, became an accession to that tur- 
bulent populace, who, in the quality of Roman citi^ 
zens, tyrannized in their turn over the masters of 
the world, and wreaked on the conquerors of so ma- 
ny nations the evils which they themselves, by their 
usurpations, had so freely inflicted on mankind *• 

Citizens of this extraction, indeed, could not for 
ages arrive at any places of trust, in which they 
could, by their personal defects, injure the common- 

• VellduB, lib. ii, c, 4. 
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wealth ; but they iacreased, by their numbers and 
their vices, the weight of that dreg, which, in great 
and prosperous cities, ever sinks, by the tendency 
of vice and misconduct, to the lowest condition. 
They became a part of that faction, who, being 
meanly debased, are actuated by envy to their supe- 
riors> by mercenary views, or by abject fear j who 
are ever ready to espouse the cause of any leader 
against the restraints of public order ; disposed to 
vilify the most respectable ranks of men j and by 
their own indifference on the subjects of justice or 
honour, are able to frustrate every principle, beside 
those of force and terror, that may be employed for 
the government of mat^ind. 

Although citizens of this description were yet far 
from being the majority at Rome, yet it is probable 
that they were in numbers sufficient to contaminate 
the whole body of the people ; and, if enrolled pro- 
miscuously in all the tribes, might have had great 
weight in turning the scale of political councils. This 
eflfect, however, was happily prevented by the wiEffe 
precaution which the Censors had taken to confine 
all citizens of mean or slavish extraction to four of 
the Tribes. These were called the Tribes of the 
City, and formed but a small proportion of the 
whole *. 

Notwithstanding this precaution, we must suppose 
them to have been very improper members in the 



* Liv. lib. ix, c. 46.^ When this preeaution was taken by Fabius Maximus^ 
the Tribes amounted to thirty-one. See the successive additions by which the 
Tribes were brought up to this number. Lit. lib. vi, c. 5 ; lib. vii, c. 15; lib. 
yiii, c 17; libt ix, c. 20. 
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pirtictpdditMi of gewre mm cnt, and by tiieir 
likdjr etKM^ to disttub the pbce of mmenMy 
diiorden and tumtdts. 

While the State was advandi^ to the auveiieigii^ 
of ItaljTf and while the territories tncceaavt^ 
quired were cleared for the receptioo of 
tizens^ by the reduction and captivity of the 
there was an outlet for the redundancy of this 
iog populace, and its overflowings were accordii^gljy 
dii^iersed over the peninsula, from Rhegium to Ac- 
quileia, in about seventy colonies* But the cuuuliy 
being now completely settled, and the property erf* 
its inhabitants established, it was no longer p aMiU e 
in this manner to provide for the indigent citizens ; 
and the practice of settling new colonies, whidi had 
been so useful in planting and securing the conquests 
which were made in Italy, had not yet been extend- 
ed beyond this country, nor employed as the means 
of securing any of the provinces lately acquired. 
Mere colonization, indeed, would have been an im- 
proper and inadequate measure for this purpose ; 
and in the time of the republic never was, in any 
considerable degree, extended beyond the seas. Pro- 
vinces so remote, and placed under military govern- 
ment, were to be retained in submission by bodies 
of regular troops. Roman citizens were not inclined 
to remove their habitations beyond the limits of Ita- 
ly ; and if they had been so inclined, would not have 
been fit, in the mere capacity of civil corporations 
and pacific settlements, to carry into execution a- 
gainst the natives, the exactions of a government 
which they themselves, if now become inhabitants 
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and proprietors of land in those provinces, would 
have been equally interested to oppose : for these 
reasons, although the Roman territory was greatly 
extended, the resources of the poorer citizens were 
diminished. And the former discharge for many 
dangerous humours which arose among the people 
being in some measure shut up, these humours be* 
gan to regorge on the State. 

While the inferior people at Rome sunk in their 
characters, or were debased by the circumstances we 
have mentioned, the superior ranks, by their appli- 
cation to affairs of state, by their education, by the 
supposed elevation of birth and family distinction, by 
the superiority of fortune, began to rise in their con- 
sideration, in their pretensions, and in their power ; 
and they entertained some degree of contempt for 
persons, whom the laws still required them to admit 
as their fellow-citizens and equals. In this disposi- 
tion of parties so dangerous in a commonwealth, anB 
amidst materials so likely to catch the flame, some 
sparks were thrown that soon kindled up anew all 
the civil animosities which seemed, to have been so 
long extinguished. 

We have been carried, in the preceding narration, 
by the series of events, somewhat beyond the date 
of transactions that come now to be related. While 
Scipio was employed in the siege of Numantia, and 
while the Roman oflScers in Sicily were yet unable 
to reduce the revolted slaves, Tiberius Gracchus, 
bom of a Plebeian family, but ennobled by the ho- 
nours of his father, by his descent on the side of his 
mother from the first Scipio Africanus, and by his 
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alliance with the second Scipio^ who had manied his 
sister, being now Tribune of the People, and possess- 
ed of all the accomplishments required in a popu- 
lar leader, great ardour, resolution, and eloquence, 
formed a project in itself extremely alarming^ and 
in its consequences dangerous to the very being of 
the State. 

Like other young men of high pretensions at 
Rome, Tiberius Gracchus had begun his military 
service at the usual age, had served with reputation 
under his brother-in-law, Scipio, at the siege of Car- 
thage, afterwards as Qusestor, under Mancinus in 
Spain, where the credit of his father, well known in 
that province, pointed him out to the natives as the 
only person with whom they would negotiate in the 
treaty that ensued. But the disgrace he incurred 
in this transaction gave him a distaste to the military 
service, and to foreign affairs. When he was called 
to account for the part he had acted, the severity he 
experienced from the Senate, and the protection he 
obtained from the People, filled his breast with an 
animosity to the one, and gave him a prepossession 
in favour of the other *. 

Actuated by these dispositions, or by an idea not 
uncommon to enthusiastic minds; that the unequal 
distribution of property , &o favourable to the rich, is an 
injury to the poor ; he now proposed in part to re- 
medy, or to mitigate this supposed ev3, by reviving 
the celebrated law of Licinius, by which Roman ci- 
tizens bad been restrained from accumulating estates 



• Ckero de Claris Qratoribus, c. 27. 
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in land above the measure of five hundred jugera*, 
or from having more than one hundred of the larger 
cattle, and five hundred of the less. 

In his travels through Italy, he said, it appeared 
that the property of land was beginning to be en* 
grossed by a few of the nobles, and that the coun- 
try was entirely occupied by slaves to the exclusion 
of freemen : that, if proper settlements were not pro- 
vided to enable the poor to support their families, 
and to educate their children, the race of Roman ci- 
tizens would soon be extinct f ; and he alleged, that 
if estates in land were reduced to the measure pre- 
scribed by law, the surplus, if properly distributed^ 
would be sufficient to avert this evil. 

Being determined, however, as much as possible, 
to prevent opposition from the nobles, and to recon- 
cile the interest of both parties to his scheme, he 
proposed to make some abatement in the rigour of 
the Licinian law, allowing every family, holding 
five hundred jugera in right of the father, to hold 
half as much in the right of every unemancipated 
son ; and proposed, that every person who should 
suffer diminution of his property in consequence of 
the intended reform, should have compensation made 
to him ; and that the sum necessary for this purpose 
should be issued from the treasury. 

In this manner he set out with an appearance of 
moderation, acting in concert with some leading men 
in the State and members of the Senate, such as Ap- 
pius Claudius, whose daughter he had married, a Se- 
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nator of the family of Crassus, who was then at the 
head of the priesthood, and Mutius Scaevola, the 
ConsuL 

To complete the intended reformation, and to pre- 
vent for the future the unwarrantable accumulation 
of estates, he proposed from thenceforward to pro- 
hibit all purchase and sale, or commerce in land, 
and to h^ve three commissioners annually named, 
for the execution and regular observance of this law« 

This project, however plausible, it is probable, 
was extremely unseasonable, and ill suited to the 
state of the commonwealth. The law of Licinius 
)iad passed in the year of Rome three hundred and 
seventy-seven, no more than fourteen years after the 
city had been restored from its destruction by the 
Gauls, or about two hupdred and fifly years before 
this date ; and though properly suited to a small re*- 
public, and even necessary to preserve a democracy, 
was, in that condition of the people, received with 
difficulty, and was soon trespassed upon even by the 
person himself on whose suggestion it had been mo- 
ved and obtained. That it was become obsolete, or 
no longer in force, appeared from the very abuses 
which were now complained of, and to which its re- 
newal was proposed as a remedy. It was become 
in a great measure impracticable, and even danger- 
ous in the present state of the people. The distinc- 
tions of poor and rich, in states of any considerable 
extent, are as necessary as labour and good govern^* 
ment itself. The poor being destined to labour, the 
rich, by the advantages of education, independence, 
and leisure, are qualified for public aflfairs. And the 
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empire being now greatly extended, owed its safety 
and the order of its government to a respectable 
aristocracy, founded on the distinctions of fortune 
as well as personal qualities, or the merit of national 
service. The rich were not, without some violent 
convulsion, to be stripped of estates which they 
themselves had acquired by industry, or which, so 
originally acquired, they had inherited from their 
ancestors. The poor were not qualified at once to 
mix with persons of a better education, and inured 
to a better condition. The projects seemed to be as 
ruinous to government as it was to the security of 
property, and tended to place the members of the 
commonwealth, by one rash and precipitate step, in 
situations in which they were not qualified to act 

For these reasons, as well as from motives of pri- 
vate interest affecting the majority of the nobles, 
the project of Tiberius was strenuously opposed by 
the Senate ; and from motives of envy, interest, or 
mistaken zesX for justice, as warmly supported by 
the opposite party. At the several assemblies of the 
people which were called to deliberate on this sub^ 
ject, Tiberius, exalting the characters of freemeq 
contrasted with slaves, displayed the copious and 
pathetic eloquence in which he excelled. AU the 
free inhabitants of Italy were Romans, or nearly al« 
lied to this people. He observed how much, being 
supplanted by the slaves of the rich, they were dimi*- 
nisbed in their numbers. He inveighed against the 
practice of employing slaves, a class of men that 
bring perpetual danger, without any addition of 
strength to the public, and who are ever ready to 
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break forth in desperate insurrections, as they had 
then actually done in Sicily, where they still occu- 
pied the Roman arms in a tedious and ruinous war *. 
In declaiming on the mortifications and hardships 
of the indigent citizen, he had recourse to the ordi- 
nary topics of indignation or pity. " Every wild 
beast,*' he said, in this happy land, has a cover 
or place of retreat. But many valiant and re- 
spectable citizens, who have exposed their lives, 
*^ and who have shed their blood in the service 
" of their country, have not a home to which they 
" may resort. They wander with their wives and 
" their children stripped of every possession but that 
of the air and the light. To such men the com- 
mon military exhortation, to Jightfor the tombs of 
** their fathers^ and for the altars qf their hoiisehold 
" godSf is a mockery and a lijB. They have no al- 
** tars ; they have no monuments. They fight and 
^ they die to augment the estates, and to pamper 
*• the luxury of the few who are wealthy, and who 
** have engrossed all the riches of the common- 
" wealth. As citizens of Rome, they are entitled 
^' the masters qf the worlds but possess not a foot of 
" earth on which they may rest t.** 

He asked, " whether it were not reasonable to 
** apply what was public to public uses ? whether a 
** freeman were not preferable to a slave, a brave 
** man to a coward, and a fellow-citizen to a stran- 
^* ger ? He expatiated on the fortune, and stated 
" the future prospects of the republic. Much,** he 

* Appian. de BelL Ciy. f Plutarch, in yit Tib. Gracch. 
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■i said, " she possessed, and had yet more to acquire : 
^ ** that the people, by their decision in the present 
question, were to determine, whether they were, 
by multiplying their numbers, to strengthen the 
community, and put themselves in condition to 
^' *' conquer what yet remained of the world ? or, by 
U ** suffering the resources of the whole people to get 
i •* into the hands of a few, they were to permit their 
4 ** numbers to decline,, and against nations envious 
f " and jealous of their power, to become unable 
I ** even to maintain the ground they already had 
** gained ? 

" He exhorted the present proprietors of land, 
** whom the law of division might affect, not to with- 
** hold^ for the sake of a trifling interest to themselves, 
so great an advantage from their country. He 
bade them consider whether they would not, by 
the secure possession of Ave hundred jugera^ and 
^* of half as much to each of their children, be suffi- 
" ciently rewarded for the concessions now required 
^* in behalf of the public : he put them in' mind that 
" riches were merely comparative ; and that, in 
** respect to this advantage, under the intended re- 
" form, they were still to remain in the first rank of 
" their fellow-citizens *.'* 

By these and similar arguments he endeavoured 
to obtain the consent of one party, and to inflame 
the zeal of the other. But when he came to pro- 
pose, that the lawt should be read, he found that his 
opponents had availed themselves of their usual de- 
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fence ; by procuring M. Octavius, another of the 
Tribunes, to interpose with his negative, and to for- 
bid any farther proceeding in the business. Here, 
according to the forms of the constitution, this mat- 
ter should have dropped. The Tribunes were insti- 
tuted to defend their constituents, to secure their 
possessions, and to prevent, not to promote innova- 
tions* No power in the State could proceed with- 
out their consent, express or- tacit, and every single 
Tribune had a negative on the whole. But Tiberius, 
thus suddenly checked in his career, became the 
more impetuous or confirmed in his purpose. Ha- 
ying adjourned the assembly to another day, he pre- 
pared a motion more violent than the former, in 
which he erased all the clauses by which he had en- 
deavoured to soften the hardships likely to fall on 
the rich. He proposed, that, without expecting any 
compensation, they should content themselves with 
•the proposed measure of land, and absolutely cede 
the surplus of their possessions, as having been ob- 
tained by fraud or injustice. 

In this time of suspense, the controversy began 
to divide the colonies and free cities of Italy, and 
was warmly agitated wherever the citizens bad ex- 
tended their property. The rich and the poor took 
opposite sides. They collected their arguments, 
and they mustered their strength. . The first had re- 
course to the topics which are commonly employed 
on the side of prescription, urging that, in some 
cases, they had possessed their estates from time im- 
memorial ; and that the lands they possessed were 
become valuable, only in consequence of the indus- 
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try and labour which they themselves had employed 
to improve them : that, in other cases, they had ac- 
tually bought their estates: that the public faith, 
under which they were suffered to purchase, was 
now engaged to protect and secure tlieir posses- 
sion : that, in reliance on this faith, they had erect- 
ed, on these lands, the sepulchres of their fathers ; 
they had pledged them for the dowries of their wives, 
and the portions of their children, or had given them 
in mortgage as security for the debts they had con- 
tracted : that a law regulating or limiting the far- 
ther increase or accumulation of property might be 
suffered ; but that an act, having a retrospect, and 
operating in violation of the rights, and to the ruin 
of so many families, was no less unjust, than imprac- 
ticable in the execution. 

The poor, on the contrary, pleaded their own in- 
digence and their merits ; urged that they were no 
longer in a capacity to fill the station of Roman ci-i* 
tizens or of freemen, nor in a condition to settle fa- 
milies or to rear children, the future hopes of the 
commonwealth : that no private person could plead 
immemorial possession of lands which had been ac- 
quired for the public. They enumerated the wars 
which they themselves, or their ancestors, had main- 
tained in the conquest &f those lands. They con- 
cluded, that every citizen was entitled to his share 
of the public conquests ; and that the arguments 
which were urged to support the possessions of the 
rich, only tended to shew how presumptuous and 
insolent such usurpations, if suffered to remain, were 
likely to become. 
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This mode of reasoning appears plausible ; but it 
is dangerous to adopt by halves even reason itself. 
If it were reasonable that every Roman citizen 
should have an equal share of the conquered lands, 
it was still more reasonable that the original pro- 
prietors, from whom those lands had been unjustly 
taken, should have them restored. If, in this, the 
maxims of reason and justice had been observed. 
Home would have still been a small community, and 
might have acted with safety on the principles of 
equality, which are suited to a small republic. But 
the Romans, becoming sovereigns of a great and 
extensive territory, must adopt the disparities, and 
submit to the subordinations, which mankind in such 
situations universally have found natural, and even 
necessary, to their government. 

Multitudes of people from all parts of Italy, some 
earnestly desirous to have the law enacted, others 
to have it rejected, crowded to Rome to attend the 
decision of the question } and Gracchus, without 
dropping his intention, as usual, upon the negative 
of his colleague, only bethought himself how he 
might surmount, or remove this obstruction. 

Having hitherto lived in personal intimacy with 
Octavius, he tried to gain him in private ; and ha- 
ving failed in his attempt, he entered into expostu- 
lations with him, in presence of the public assem- 
bly } desired to know, whether he apprehended that 
his own estate would be impaired in consequence of 
the intended law ; for if so, he offered to indemnify 
him fully in whatever he might suffer by the execu- 
tion of it : and being still unable to shake the reso*> 
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lution of this Tribune, who was supported by the 
countenance of the Senate and the higher ranks of 
men in the State, he determined to try what the ne- 
gative force of the whole order of Tribunes could do 
to compel a compliance with their wishes ; he ac- 
cordingly laid the State itself under a general inter- 
dict, sealed up the doors of the Treasury, suspended 
proceedings in the courts of the Praetors, and put a 
stop to all the other functions of office in the city. 

All the nobility and superior class of the people 
went into mourning. Tiberius, in his turn, endea- 
voured to alarm the passions of his party ; and be- 
lieving, or pretending to believe, that he himself was 
in danger of being assassinated, had a number of 
persons with arms to defend his person. 

While the city was in this state of suspense and 
confusion, the Tribes were again assembled, and Ti- 
berius, in defiance of the negative of his colleague, 
was proceeding to call the votes, when many of the 
people, alarmed by this intended violation of the sa- 
cred law, pressed in great numbers before the Tribe 
that was moving to ballot, and seized the urns. A 
great tumult was likely to arise. The popular par- 
ty, being most numerous, were crowding around 
their leader, when two Senators, Manlius and Ful- 
vius, both of consular dignity, fell at his feet, em- 
braced his knees, and beseeched him not to pro- 
ceed. Awed by the respect which was due to per- 
sons of this rank, as with the sense of some impend-* 
ing calamity, he asked. What they would have him 
to do ? " The case,*' they said, " is too arduous 
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^* for US to decide i refer it to the Senate, and await 
" their decree." 

Proceedings were accordingly suspended until 
the Senate had met, and declared a resolution not 
to confirm the law. Gracchus resumed the subject 
with the people, being determined either to removei 
or to slight the negative of his colleague. He pro- 
posed, that either the refractory Tribune, or himself, 
should be immediately stript of his dignity. And 
that he might not appear to anticipate the decision, 
desired that Octavius should put the question first, 
Whether Tiberius Gracchus should be degraded? 
This being declined by the opposite party as irregu- 
lar and vain, he declared his intention to move in 
the assembly, on the following day. That Octavius 
should be divested of the character of Tribune. 

Hitherto kll parties had proceeded agreeably to 
the laws and constitution of the commonwealth ; 
but this motion, to degrade a Tribune, by whatever 
authority, was equally subversive of both. The per- 
son and dignity of a Tribune, in order that no force 
might interrupt him in the cause of the people, whe- 
ther offered by any private person, by the public ma- 
gistrate, or even by the people themselves, was guard- 
ed by the most sacred Vows. His person, therefore, 
during the term assigned to his office, was inviolable ; 
and so long his functions were irresistible, or with- 
out his own consent could not be suspended by any 
power whatever. 

The iKsembly being met, in consequence of the 
alarming adjournment of the preceding day, Tibe- 
rius, still willing to respect the sacred law, renewed 
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his prayer to Octavius to withdraw his negative j 
but not prevailing in this request, the Tribes were 
directed to proceed. The votes of seventeen were 
already given to degrade. In taking those of the 
eighteenth, which would have made a majority/ the 
Tribunes made a pause, while Tiberius again ad- 
dressed his colleague, embraced him, and^ with a 
voice to be heard by the multitude of the people^ 
beseeched him to spare himself the indignity, and 
others the regret, of so severe, though necessary, a 
measure. Octavius shook } but encouraged by the 
presence of so many Senators, who were ready to 
support him, recovered his resolution, and bid Ti* 
berius proceed as he thought proper. The votes of 
the majority were accordingly declared, and Octa* 
vius, reduced to a private station, was dragged from 
the Tribunes* bench, and exposed to the rage of the 
populace. Attempts were made on his life, and a 
faithful slave, who placed himself in the way to 
defend his master, was dangerously wounded ; but 
a number of the more respectable citizens interpo- 
sed, and Tiberius himself was active in favouring his 
escape. 

This obstacle being removed, the act so long de« 
Lex sem- P^^ding, for making a more equal division 
profnia. of lauds, was passed ; and three commis- 
sioners, Tiberius Gracchus, Appius Claudius his fa- 
ther*in4aw, and his brother Caius Gracchus, then a 
youth serving under Publius Scipio at the siege of 
Numantia, were named to carry the law into execu- 
tion. 
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This act, as it concerned the interest of almost 
every inhabitant of Italy, immediately raised a great 
ferment in every part of the country. Persons hold- 
ing considerable estates in land were alarmed for 
their property. The poor were elated with the 
hopes of becoming suddenly rich. If there were a 
middling class not to be greatly affected in their 
own situation, they still must have dreaded the ef- 
fects of a contest between such parties. The Senate 
endeavoured to delay the execution of the law, with- 
held the usual aids and appointments given to com- 
missioners of the people in the ordinary administra- 
tion of public trusts, and waited for a fit opportunity 
to suppress entirely this hazardous project. Parties 
looked on each other with a gloomy and suspicious 
silence. A person, who had been active in procu- 
ring the Agrarian law, having died in this critical 
juncture, his death was alleged to be the effect of 
poison administered by the opposite party. Num- 
bers of the people, to countenance this invidious re- 
port, went into mourning j even Gracchus, afiect- 
ing to believe a like design to be forming against 
himself, appeared, with his children and their mo- 
ther, as suppliants in the streets, and implored tHe 
protection of the people. Still more to interest 
their passions.in his safety, he published a list of the 
acts which he then had in view, all tending to grati- 
fy the populace, or to mortify the Senate. Attalus, 
king of Pergamus, having, about this time, bequeath- 
ed his dominions and his treasure to the Romans, 
Gracchus procured an act to transfer the admini- 
stration of this inheritance from the Senate to the 
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popular assembly; and to distribute the money found 
in the treasury of Pergamus to the poorer citizens, 
the better to enable them to cultivate and to stock 
the lands with which they were soon to be invested. 
He obtained another act to circumscribe the power 
of the Senate, by joining the Equestrian order with 
the Senators in the nomination to juries, or in form- 
ing the occasional tribunals of justice. 

These, with the preceding attempts to abolish or 
to weaken the aristocratical part of the government, 
were justly alarming to every person who was anxious 
for the preservation of the State. As the policy of 
this tribune tended to substitute popular tumults for 
sober councils and a regular magistracy, it gave an 
immediate prospect of anarchy, which threatened to 
end in some violent usurpation. The sacred charac- 
ter which he had recently violated, served, on occa- 
sion, to check the caprice of the people themselves, 
as well as to restrain the abuse of executive go- 
vernment. And the power which the people had 
now assumed, was likely to render the office entirely 
unfit for the first of these purposes, or tended rather 
to make the tribune an instrument for hastening the 
effect of popular violence, instead of a drag-chain to 
the wheels of government, as was intended, to im-^ 
pede ill-advised or impetuous measures of any sort. 
Tiberius heard himself arraigned in the streets, and 
in every public assembly, for the violation of the sa- 
cred law. " If any of your colleagues," said Titus 
Annius, (whom he prosecuted for a speech in the 
Senate), " should interpose his negative in my be- 
" half, would you have him also degraded ?** 
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The people in general began to be sensible of the 
enormity they themselves had committed, and Ti- 
berius found himself under a necessity of pleading 
for the measure he had taken, after it had been car- 
ried into execution. The person of a Tribune, he 
observed, was sacred, because it was consecrated in 
right of the people, whom the Tribunes represent- 
ed : but if this officer, inconsistent Mrith his charac-i 
ter, should injure where he wa^ appointed to pro- 
tect, should weaken a claim he was appointed to en- 
force, and withhold fropi his constituents that power 
of decision which be was appointed to guard, the 
person so offending, not the people, was to blame 
for the consequences. 

" Other crimes," he said, *^ may be enormous, 
** yet may not destoy the essence of the tribunitian 
^' character. An attempt to demolish the Capitol, 
" or to burn the fleets of the republic, might excite 
** an universal and just indignation, without render- 
" ing less sacred the person of a Tribune involved 
". in such guilt. But an attempt to subvert the very 
" authority from which his own is derived, and to 
" frustrate a power which is vested in him merely 
" for its better exertion, is a voluntary and criminal 
*• abdication of his trust. What is the Tribune but 
*^ an officer of the people ? Strange ! that this officer 
♦^ may, by virtue of authority derived from the pop- 
ple, drag even the Consul himself to prison, and 
yet thlat the people themselves cannot withdraw 
" their trust, when the person who bears it is about 
" to annul the very authority by which he himself 
" is appointed. 
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" Was ever any function more sacred than that of 
" king ? It involved in itself the prerogatives of eve- 
** ry magistrate, and was likewise consecrated by 
^< holding the priesthood of the immortal gods. Yet 
'^ did not our ancestors expel Tarquin ? and thus, 
'^ for the offence of one man, abolish that primitive 
<< form, under the auspices of which the foundations 
" of this city were laid. 

'^ What more sacred at Rome than the persons of 
♦* the Vestal Virgins, who have the custody of the 
" holy fire ? Yet are they not for slight offences 
" sometimes buried alive ? Impiety to the gods be- 
** ing supposed to cancel a title which reverence to 
** the gods had conferred, must not injuries to the 
*^ people suppress an authority which a regard to the 
*• people has constituted ? 

" That person must fall, who himself removes the 
" base on which he is supported. A majority of the 
" Tribes may consecrate a Tribune ; Cannot the 
" whole degrade ? What more sacred than the things 
** which are dedicated at the shrines of the immor- 
" tal gods ? Yet these the people may employ or re- 
" move at pleasure. Why not transfer the Tribu- 
*^ nate, as a consecrated title, from one person to 
** another ? May not an august assembly of the peo- 
** pie, by their sovereign authority, do what every 
" person in this sacred ofiice is permitted to do for 
" himself, when he resigns or abdicates his power 
" by a simple expression of his will ?'* 

These specious arguments tended to introduce 
the plea of necessity where there was no foundation 
for it, and to set the sovereign power, in every spe- 
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cies of goverament, loose from the rules which itself 
had enacted. Such arguments accordingly had no 
effect where the interest of the parties did not oon- 
cur to enforce them. Tiberius felt his credit begin 
to decline. He was publicly menaced with impeach** 
ment, and had given sufficient provocation to make 
him apprehend, that, upon the expiration of his office, 
some violence might be offered to his person •. It 
was guarded only by the sacred character of Tri- 
bune which he bore. . The first step he should make 
in the new character be was to assume,. as commis- 
sioner for th*e division of lands, was likely to end his 
life. He therefore resolved, if possible, to take sUel' 
ter in the Tribunate for another year, and. in order 
to procure this favour from the people, gave farther 
expectations of popular acts ; of one to shorten the 
term of military service, and of another to grant an 
appeal to the people from the courts of justice lately 
established. 

The Senate, and every citizen who professed a re- 
gard to the forms of state, were alarmed. This at- 
tempt, they said, to perpetuate 'the tribunitian cha* 
racter in the same person, tends directly to establish 
an arbitrary power. With a person inviolable, and 
a lawless multitude to support him, an usurper will 
have no bar to restrain him, and no danger to fear ; 
and his retainers, together with the property of our 
lands, to which they already aspire, will make them- 
selves masters of the state. The leader in this dan- 
gerous train of measures, it seems, like every other 

• Orotiut, lib. ▼, c 8. 
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tyrant, already conceives that his safety depends upon 
the continuance of his power* 

In this feverish state of suspense and anxiety, great 
efforts of faction were made* The time of electing 
the Tribunes was fast approaching ; but Roman citi- 
zens, dispersed on their lands throughout Italy, be- 
ing engaged in the harvest, could not repair to the 
city. On the day of election the assembly was ill 
attended, especially by those who were likely to fa- 
vour Tiberius. As he was rejected by the first Tribes 
that moved to the ballot, his friends endeavoured to 
amuse the assembly with forms, and to protract the 
debates, till observing that the field did not fill, nor 
the appearance change for the better, they moved 
to adjourn till the following day. 

In this recess Tiberius went into mourning, ap- 
peared in the streets with his children, and, in be- 
half of hapless infants, who might already be con- 
sidered as orphans, on the eve of losing their parent 
in the cause of freedom, implored the public protec- 
tion ; gave out that the party of the rich, to deprive 
the people of their choice, had determined to force 
their way into his house in the night, and to murder 
him. Numbers were deeply affected by these repre- 
sentations : a multitude crowded to his doors, and 
watched all night in the streets. 

On the return of morning, and the approach of the 
assembly, the declining appearance of his affairs sug- 
gested presages ; and the superstition of the times 
has furnished history with the omens, by which him- 
self and his friends were greatly dismayed* He, ne- 
vertheless, with a crowd of his partisans, took his way 

VQL. I. 2 b 
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to the Capitol^ vfhere the Tribes had been appointed 
to assemble. His attendants multiplied as he passed, 
and numbers from the assembly descended the steps 
to receive him. Upon his entry a shout was raised, 
and his party appeared sufficiently strong, if not to 
prevail in their choice, perhaps by their violence to 
deter every citizen of a different mind from attend- 
ing the election. 

A chosen body took post round the person of the 
candidate, with intention to suffer no stranger to ap- 
proach him ; and a signal was agreed upon, in case 
it were necessary to employ force. Meantime, the 
Senators, on their part, were hastily convened in the 
Temple of Faith, and in anxious deliberation on the 
measures to be followed. 

When the first tribe were delivering their voteis, a 
confusion arose in the crowd. Numbers from the 
more distant parts of the assembly began to press 
forward to the centre. Among others, Fulvius Flac- 
cus, a Senator yet attached to Tiberius, being at too 
great a distance to be heard, beckoned with his hand 
that he would speak with the Tribunes. Having 
made his way through the multitude, he informed 
Tiberius, that a resolution was taken in the Senate 
to resist him by force ; and that a party of Senators, 
with their clients and slaves, was arming against his 
life. All who were near enough to hear this infor- 
mation, took the alarm, snatched the staves from the 
officers who attended the assembly, and tucked up 
their robes as for immediate violence. These move- 
ments being perceived from a distance, many called 
out to know the cause, but no distinct account could 
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be heard. Tiberius, having in vain attempted to 
speak, made a sign, by waving his hand round his 
head, that his life was in danger. This sign, toge- 
ther with the hostile and menacing appearances that 
gave rise to it, being instantly reported in the Se- 
nate, and interpreted as a suggestion made to the 
people, that their favourite leader should be crown- 
ed, or that he should assume the sovereignty, the Se- 
nate immediately resolved, in a form that was usual 
on alarming occasions, that the Consul should pro- 
vide for the safety of the State. This resolution was 
supposed to confer a discretionary power, and was 
adopted only when summary proceedings and imme^ 
diate execution were deemed to be necessary, and 
when there was not time for the formalities observed 
in naming a Dictator. The Consul Mucins Scaevo- 
la had been in concert with Tiberius in drawing up 
the first frame of his law ; and although he had now 
probably left him in the extremes to which he pro- 
ceeded, yet, on receiving this charge, declined to 
employ force against a Tribune of the People, or to 
disturb the Tribes in the midst of their legal assem- 
bly. " If they shall come,'* he said, " to any violent 
^' or illegal determination, I will employ the whole 
" force of my authority to prevent its effects.'' 

In this expression of the Consul there did not ap- 
pear to the audience a proper disposition for the 
present occasion. The laws were violated : A des- 
perate party was prepared for any extremes : All so- 
ber citizens, and even many of the Tribunes, had . 
fled from the tumult : The majesty of Rome was in- 
sulted even in the Capitol, and the priests of Jupiter 

2b2 
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had shut the gates 6£ the temple : The laws, it was 
said, ought to gorerti j but the laws cannot be plead«- 
ed by those who have set them aside ; and they are 
no longer of atiy avail, unless they are restored by 
some exertion of vigour, fit to couuieract the vio* 
lence that has beeii offered to them. ^' The Pon* 
^ 8ul/* said Scipio Nasica^ ** deserts the republic ; 
*^ let those who wish to preserve it, follow meJ^ At 
these words, the Senators arose, and moving in a 
body, which, by the concourse of their clients^ in- 
creased as they went, seizing the shafts of the fasces, 
or tearing up the benches in their way, with their 
robes wound up, in place of shields^ oil their left 
arm, they broke into the midst of the assembly of 
the people. 

Tiberius, though surrounded by numbers^ found 
his^ party unable to resist the awe with which they 
were struck by the approach of the Senat*, and in 
presence of aU that was noble or revered in the oom- 
ttionwealth. The few who resisted Were beat to the 
ground. He himself, while he fled, being Seized by 
the robe, let it slip from his shoulders and continued 
bis flight ; but stumbling in the crowd, while he at* 
tempted to recover himself, was slain with repeated 
blows. His body, as being that of a tyrant^ to- 
gether with the killed of his party, amounting to 
about three hundred, considered as accomplices in 
a treasonable design against the republic, were de«* 
Tiled the honours of biirial^ and thrown into the ri^ 
ver. Some of the most active of his partisabd that 
escaped, were afterwards cited to appear, and were 
outlawed, or in absence condemned. 
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Thusi in the hMts cff this tiDh^ppy diaput^f both 
the Senate and th|B People hed bo^n parried to itpts 
of violence that insulted tb6 lawn 9fi4 constUnti^Mgi 
of their country, Thiis cao^tutioR WM by ih> 
means too strict or formal to ^^oilt^nd with (sucb 
evils ; fbr^ besides admitting a geufsral If^itude ^ 
conduct 9carcely known under any other pplitipiil 
establishment, it had provided e^pedi^nts &f greii^ 
and dangerous occasions* which wer^ aiifllcient to 
extricate the commonwealth from graatat eKtr^mii- 
ties than those to which it had beien i:edtic«d in the 
course of this unfortunate contest. 

The popular faction on their pait bad giB^tly 
erred } fbr the people, when redtrftiped from their 
object by the negative of one of their own Tribuney^ 
had only to wait for the ei^pirfttion of his pjQSce* 
when, by a new election* tbay might ^o njKod^l the 
college as to be secure of itp |inaoimou9 consent ifi 
liie particular measures to which thay wer^ then iuf 
clined. The precipitant yiol<»tiQQ of tb^ s^^red liiw^ 
a precedent which^ if £rilowed» must Mva r^nAi^f^ 
the Tribunes mere instniments of potmltr yi^en^» 
not safeguards from oppression, filled tb^ mificb q£ 
many in their own party with remorse md horror, 
and gave to the Senate and Nobler a dreadful ^ppre^ 
hension of what they were to expeet from a Mviti^ 
tude capable of such a profane and violent extremia* 
Tlie policy of Tiberius, at die head of this imilti^ 
tude, the laws he had obtained^ bis own re-election 
to secure the execution, and the seqpiel of his p)M> 
seemed to threaten the republic with distractioQ mi 
anarchy, likely to end in bia avm usurpation » j$r in 
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that of some more artful demagogue. But even 
under these gloomy expectations, the Senate, on 
the other hand, by naming a Dictator, or by the 
commission which they actually gave to the Con- 
sul, could have had recourse to a legal preventive, 
and might have repelled the impending evil by 
measures equally decisive and powerful, though 
more legal than those they employed. But the 
Consul, it seems, was suspected of connivance vnth 
«the opposite party, had moved indignation propor- 
tioned to the coldness with which he received his 
own commission, and could not be intrusted with 
the choice of a Dictator, even if the occasion could 
have admitted of the delay necessary for that pur- 
pose. 

In these extremities, the violent resolution that 
was taken by the Senate to them appeared to be ne- 
cessary ; and probably for the present saved the re- 
public ; preserved it indeed, not in a sound, but in a 
sickly state, and in a fever, which, with some, inter- 
missions, at every return of similar disorders, threat- 
ened it with the dissolution and ruin of its whole 
constitution. 

The disorders that arise in free states which are 
beginning to corrupt, generally furnish very difficult 
questions in the casuistry of political law. Even the 
struggles of virtuous citizens, because they do not 
entirely prevent, are sometimes supposed to hasten, 
the ruin of their country. So the violence of the 
Senate, on this occasion, by' which they pleaded 
that the State was preserved, was by many consider- 
ed with aversion and horror. The subversion of go^- 
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verament, that was likely to have followed the poli- 
cy of Gracchusy because it did not take place, was 
overlooked ; and the restitution of qrder, effected 
by the Senate, appeared to be a tyranny established 
in blood. The Senators themselves were struck with 
some degree of remorse, and, what is dangerous in 
politics, took a middle course between the extremes 
They were cautious not to inflame animosities, by 
any immoderate use of their late victory. They 
even wished to atone for the violence done to the 
author of the Agrarian Law, by seeming to acquiesce 
in the execution of it. They permitted Fulvius 
Fiaccus and Fapirius Carbo, two of the most darings 
leaders of the popular faction, to be elected com* 
missioners for that purpose, in the room of Tiberius 
and Appius Claudius, of whom the latter also died 
about this time ; and, in order to stifle animosities 
and resentments, consented that, under pretence of 
an embassy to Pergamus, Scipio Nasica should be 
removed from Rome. In consequence of this com- 
mission, this illustrious citizen, the lineal descendant 
of one of the Scipios who perished in Spain in the 
time of the second Punic war, himself an ornament 
to the republic, died in a species of exile, thougb 
under an honourable title. - 

In the midst of such agitations, foreign affiiirs 
were likely to be much overiooked. They proceed- 
ed, however, under the conduct of the officers to 
whom they were intrusted, with the usual success' j 
and the Senate, having the reports made nearly a- 
bout the same time, of the pacification of Lusitania, 
the destruction of Numantia, and the reduction and 
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punishnient of the alaves io Skily, named oommis- 
flkmers to act in conjunction with the generals com-* 
nuuidiog in those several services^ in order to settle 
their provinces. 

Brutus and Scipio had their respective triumphs ; 
one with the title of Galaicus, for having reduced 
the Gallicians ; the other, still preferring his former 
title of a second Aincanus to that of Numantinus, 
which was offered to him for the sack of Numantia. 

The arrival of this respectable citizen was anxious- 
ly looked for by all parties, more to know what judg- 
ment he might pass on the late operations at Rome, 
than on account of the triumph he obtained over 
enemies once formidable to his country. He was 
the near relation of Gracchus, and might, under pre- 
tence of revenging the death of that demagogue, 
hav6 put himself at the head of a formidable party. 
He was himself personally respected and beloved by 
numbers of the citizens, who had carried arms un- 
der his command, who were recently arrived in Italy 
crowned with victory, and who might possibly, un- 
der pretence of vindicating the rights of the people, 
employ their arms against the republic itself. But 
the time of such criminal views on the comnkon- 
wealth was not yet arrived. Scipio already, upon 
hearing the fate of Gracchus^ had expressed, in some 
words that escaped him, his approbation of the Se- 
nate's conduct. ^' So perish every person,'' he said, 
^' who shall dare to commit such crimes *•'' Soon 
after his arrival from Spain, Papirius Carbo, one of 
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the Tribunes, called upon him aloudt in the aasem* 
biy of the people, to declare what he thought of the 
death of Gracchus* *^ I must think/^ he said, ^' that 
'^ if Gracchus meant to overturn the government of 
** his country, his death was fully merited.^' This 
declaration many of the multitude interrupted with 
murmurs of aversion and rage. Upon which Sci- 
pio, raising his tone, expressed the contempt with 
which he thought himself entitled to treat this tur** 
bulent faction. ^ I have been accustomed,'' he 
said, ** to the shout of warlike enemies, and cannot 
*' be affected by your dastardly cries/' Then al» 
luding to the number of enfranchised slaves that 
were enrolled with the Tribes of the city, upon a 
second cry of displeasure, he continued, *^ Peace ye 
^ aliens and 6tep<<:hildren of Italy *. Tou are now 
** free, but many c^you I have brought to this place 
^ in fetters, and sold at the faalbert for slaves." Some 
were abashed by the truth, and all by the boldness 
of this contemptuous reproach, and shewed that po- 
pular tumults, though vested with a share in the so* 
vereigntyof their country, may sometimes be braved, 
as well as courted with success. 
^ The part which Scipio took on this occasion was 
the more remarkable, that he himself was to be rec- 
koned among the poorer citizens, and might have 
been a gainer by the rigorous execution of the li- 
cinian law. His whole inheritance, according to 
Pliny, amounted to thirty-two pounds weight, or 
three hundred and twenty ounces of silver, which 
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might be valued at about two hundred and eighty 
pounds of our money. 

Papirius Carbo, now at the head of the popular 
faction, spent the year of his Tribunate in foment- 
ing the animosities against the Senate, and in pro- 
motini? dauTCrous innovations. He ob- 
Tabdiaria taiued a law by which the votes of the 
^•^ people, in questions of legislation as weU 
as election *, and the opinions of the judges in de- 
termining causes, were to be taken by secret ballot. 
But was less successful in the motion he made for a 
law to enable the same person to be repeatedly cho- 
sen into the office of Tribune. In this motion he 
was supported by Cuius Gracchus ; opposed by Sci- 
pio, LffiliuSy and the whole authority of the Senate t, 
who dreaded the perpetuating in any one person a 
power, which the sacredness of the character, and 
the attachment of the populace, rendered almost so- 
vereign and irresistible. 

While the influence of party was exerted in such 
questions at home, the State was laying the founda- 
tion of new quarrels abroad, and opening a scene of 
depredation and conquest in what was then the 
wealthiest part of the known world. Soon after the 
death of Attalus, king of Pergamus, who had be- 
queathed his kingdom to the Romans, Aristonicus, 
the natural brother of that Prince, being the illegi- 
timate son of Eumenes, mad^ pretensions to the 
throne of Pergamus, and was supported by a power- 
ful party among the people. But the Romans did 
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not fail to maintain their own right : Crassus, one 
of the Consuls of the preceding year, had been sent 
with an army into Asia for this purpose, but in his 
first encounter with Aristonicus was defeated and 
taken. He was afterwards killed while a 

U. C. 622. 

captive in the hands of the enemy ; having 
intentionally provoked one of his guards to lay vio- 
lent hands on him, and thus ended a life which he 
thought was dishonoured by his preceding defeat. 

The following year, the Consul Peperna being 
sent on this service, and having, with better fortune' 
than Crassus, defeated and taken Aristonicus, got 
possession of the treasure and kingdom of Attalus, 
but died in his command at Pergamus. From this 
time the Romans took a more particular concern 
than formerly in the affairs of Asia. They employ- 
ed Scipio JEmilianus, with Sp. Mummius, and L. 
Metellus, on a commission of observation to that 
country. The equipage of Scipio upon this occa- 
sion is said to have consisted of seven slaves, who, 
for aught we are told, attended him on foot ; and 
this, as a mark or characteristic of the times, is per- 
haps more interesting than any other circumstance 
or result of the embassy. The object of the com- 
mission appears to have related to Egypt as well aa 
to Asia *, though there was not any power in either 
that seemed to be in a condition to alarm the Ro- 
mans. Ptolemy Euergetes had succeeded to the 
throne of Egypt, but was expelled by the people of 
Alexandria. Antiochus, king of Syria, had been re- 
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cently engaged in a very unsuccesBful war with the 
Parthiann ; and if the king of PontuB were more 
considerable! it had not yet appeared how far it con- 
cerned the republic to observe the motions of that 
prince, or to deliberate on the measures to be ta- 
ken against him for the security of their possessions 
in Asia« 

In whatever degree the Roman embassy found 
objects worthy of attention in that part of the world, 
matters were hastening in Italy to a state of great 
distraction and ferment, on account of the violence 
with which the Agrarian law was enforced by Papi- 
rius Carbo, Fulvius Flaccus, and Caius Gracchus, 
the commissioners appointed to have it carried into 
execution. As the law authorised them to call up- 
on all persons possessed of public lands to evacuate 
them, and submit to a legal division ; they, under 
this pretence, brought in question all the rights of 
property throughout Italy, took from one and gave 
to another as suited their pleasure ; some suffered 
the diminution of their estates with silent rage ; 
others complained that they were violently removed 
from lands which they had cultivated, to barren and 
inhospitable situations : even they who were suppo- 
sed to be favoured in the distribution of lots, com- 
plained of those they received. Many were tLggrie^ 
ved, none were satisfied. 

Scipio, induced by the representations which were 
made of these abuses, at his return from Asia made 
an harangue in the Senate, by which he drew upon 
himself an invective from Fulvius, one of the com- 
missioners. He did not propose to repeal the law. 
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but moved that the executioii of it should be token 
out of the b&iids of so pernicious a faction, mx^ conv- 
mitted to the Consul Sempronius TuditahuB^ who 
remained in the administration of affairs in Italy, 
while his colleague Aquilius had gonei to Asia to 
finish the tratisaction in the conduct of which Pe- 
petna died^ 

It is mentioned that Scipio, in his speech^ com- 
plained of threats and insults which had been offer- 
ed to himself ; and this gave occasion to a proces- 
sion^ in which the Senate, followed by a great body 
of citizens, to testify their abhorrence qf 

U. C* 624. 1 • T •^« . •■ 

such indignities to a person so much re- 
spected, attended him from this meeting to his own 
house. Next morning he was found dead in his 
bed * i but notwithstanding the suspicions of vio- 
lence transmitted by different authors, nothing cer- 
tain appears upon record ; and no inquest was ever 
made to discover the ground of surmises on this 
subjects This illustrious citizen, notwithstanding 
his services, had incurred so much the displeasure 
of the people, that he had not the honours of a 
public funeral. If he had not died at this critical 
time, the Senate, it was supposed, meant to have 
named him Dictator, for the purpose of purging the 
State of the evils with which it was so much dis- 
tracted. 

The occasion, however, was not sufficient to make 
the Senate> when deprived of this leader, to persist 
in their intention to name a Dictator j nor is there 
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aojrthiog material recorded as having bq^ened da- 
ring a lew of the followiog years. QamtDS Casein 
lius Metellus Macedonicusy and Quintns Pompeiii^ 
were Censors ; both of Plebeian eztractioD ; of iriuch 
this is recorded as the first example. MeteUns, at 
the Census^ made a memorable speech, in which he 
recommended marriage, for the establishment of 
fiuDilies, and the rearing of children. This speech 
being preserved, will recur to our notice again, when 
read by Augustus in public, as a lesson equally ap- 
plicable to the times in which the reins of empire 
were held by himself. 

In this period, the males fit to bear arms, as ap- 
peared at their enrolment, amounted to three hun- 
dred and seventeen thousand eight hundred and 
twenty-three. But what is most memorable in the 
conduct of this muster, was the disgrace of Caius 
Attinius Labeo, who, being struck off the rolls of 
the Senate by Metellus, afterwards became Tribune 
of the People ; and, by the difficulty with which the 
effect of his unjust revenge came to be prevented, 
evinced the danger of making the will of any officer 
sacred, in order by his means to restrain the com- 
mission of wrongs. 

Metellus, who from this transaction remained an 
object of revenge to Labeo, in returning from the 
country, about noon, while the market-place was ill 
attended or thin, found himself suddenly apprehend- 
ed by this vindictive person, now become Tribune 
of the People, and ordered to be immediately thrown 
from the Tarpcian Rock. Multitudes soon assem- 
bled around him, were sensible how much the Tri- 
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bune abused the sacred trust of his office j and. many 
voices were heard from the crowd, accosting Metel- 
lus by the name of Father, and lamenting^ his fate : 
but unless another Tribune could be found to inter- 
pose in his behalf, there was no other power in the 
commonwealth that could, without supposed profa- 
nation,, interrupt him in the commission of so great 
a crime. Metellus struggled to obtain a delay, was 
overpowered and dragged through the streets, while 
the violence he suffered made the blood to spring 
from his nostrils. And although the interposition 
of another Tribune was procured in time to save his 
life } yet Attinius having, with a lighted fire and 
other forms of consecration, devoted his estate to 
sacred uses, it is mentioned that he never recovered 
his property *. And such was the wieak state to 
which the government was reduced by the late po- 
pular encroachments, that this outrageous abuse of 
power was never punished ; and such the modera- 
tion of this great man's kindred, that though he 
himself lived fifteen years in high credit after this 
outrage, saw his children raised to the highest dig- 
nities, so that he was carried to his grave by four 
sons, of whom one had been a Censor, two had 
triumphed, three had been Consuls, and the fourth, 
then Praetor, was candidate for the Consulate, which 
he obtained in the following year ; yet 
nia. no one of this powerful family was indu- 

f 

ced to hazard increasing the disturbances of the com- 



* Plin. lib. vii, c. 44. Cicero, in pleading to have his house restored to 
him, though devoted to sacred uses, states the form of consecration in the cas« 
of Metellus, mit denies the effect of it. Fro domo sua, c. 47. 
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mouwealth, by attempting to revenge the outrage 
which their father had suffered *• 

. This Caius Attinius is mentioned as being the 
person who obtained the admission of the Tributes, 
in right of their office, to a place in the Senate t. 

The Consul Sempronius, though authorised by a 
decree of this body to restrain the violence of the 
commissioners who were employed in the execution 
of the Agrarian law, declined that hazardous busi- 
nessi and chose rather to encounter the enemy in 
the province of Jstria, where he made some con- 
quests, and obtained a triumph. I 

In these turbulent times, lived Pacuvius, the tra- 
gic poet, and Luciiius, inventor of the satire. The 
latter, if we suppose him to be the same whose name 
is found in the list of Quaestors, was a person of rank, 
and moved in the line of political preferment. 

In this period is dated a dreadful eruption of 
Mount ^tna, the effect of subterraneous fires, 
which, shaking the foundations of Sicily and the 
neighbouring islands, gave explosions of flame, not 
only from the crater of that mountain, but likewise 
from below the waters of the sea, and forced sudden 
and great inundations over the islands of Lipare i 

and the neighbouring coasts. 
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